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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Ssratoss,  Mar  1>.  1884. 

Mr.  Editor :  One  who  looks  in  upon  the  As¬ 
sembly  now  sitting  here,  is  apt  to  remark  that 
it  is  a  “  young  ”  Assembly,  composed  of  young¬ 
er  men  than  the  average.  Still,  I  observe  that 
most  of  its  members  have  “  tarried  at  Jericho 
until  their  beards  are  grown,”  for  I  have  rare¬ 
ly  seen  so  many  full  beards  in  an  ecclesiastical 
body ;  so  that,  adapting  the  old  couplet,  one 
might  say,  as  he  looks  around  upon  them, 

“  Black  beards  and  white, 

Blue  beards  and  grey.” 

(Perhaps  for  the  third  class  here  mentioned 
it  would  be  more  literal  and  less  suggestive  of 
domestic  tribulation  to  substitute  “red.”) 

Three  men  with  flowing  beards  occupy  the 
highest  seats  in  the  Assembly  as  Moderator, 
Stated  Clerk,  and  Permanent  Clerk,  and  they 
seem  to  have  set  the  fashion,  for  here,  as  ev¬ 
erywhere,  the  rank  and  file  take  pattern  after 
their  leaders;  and  no  sooner  does  a  bearded 
Moderator  take  the  chair,  than,  as  he  looks 
around,  he  sees  half  the  Assembly  hiding  their 
chins  and  cheeks  beneath  a  mass  of  hair  Still,  j 
I  must  admit  that  many  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  are  young.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  this 
freshness  and  youth  mingled  with  the  gray 
beards  to  which  look  up  with  so  much  venera¬ 
tion. 

The  election  for  Moderator  was  an  interest¬ 
ing,  if  not  exciting,  one.  The  nominating 
speeches  were  somewhat  earnest,  as  if  each 
nominator  felt  that  he  must  do  his  best  to 
elect  his  favorite  candidate.  As  the  voting 
proceeded,  the  evenness  of  the  tally  between 
the  two  leading  candidates  led  some  to  fear 
that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  of  decision  at 
the  end,  like  that  which  once  arose  between  a 
certain  other  Hayes  and  a  certain  other  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York.  However,  the  vote  was 
not  so  close  as  it  seemed,  and  this  difficulty 
was  happily  escaped. 

Dr.  Jessup  made  a  happy  hit  in  his  speech  to 
the  new  Moderator,  illustrating  what  he  call¬ 
ed  “the  migratory  and  missionary  character 
of  Pennsylvania  Presbyterianism.”  Handing 
over  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  his  successor 
in  office,  he  said  “  This  book  passes  from  me  a 
Pennsylvanian  to  you  another  Pennsylvanian, 
but  it  comes  from  me  in  Western  Asia  to  find 
you  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

Dr.  Hays  has  already  shown  himself  a  com¬ 
petent  and  energetic  moderator,  prompt  and 
decided,  fair  and  imi>artial,  and  with  a  West¬ 
ern  push  that  keeps  things  moving,  and  gets 
ahead  rapidly  with  business.  The  Assembly 
is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  him.  The  man 
who  “  rises  to  a  point  of  order  ”  has  found  his 
oocupation  gone.  The  genial  disi>osition  of 
the  Moderator  has  a  soothing  power  over  the 
nerves  of  the  Assembly,  making  things  move 
on  pleasantly  as  well  as  rapidly.  Indeed  the 
good  humor  of  the  Assembly  is  such  that  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  enforce  his  rule  which  for¬ 
bids  applause  in  a  business  meeting. 

The  Moderator’s  sermon  yesterday  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  was  as  fresh  as  a 
breeze  from  his  own  Rocky  Mountains.  In¬ 
stead  of  si>eaking  as  to  a  learned  Assembly  of 
ministers  and  elders,  he  transported  his  audi¬ 
ence  in  imagination  to  the  Far  West,  and  re¬ 
garded  them  as  “gathered  of  every  kind,”  a 
mlBortlfWieons  throng,  InclnUtng  Tninwi-e  anti 
adventurers,  with  a  large  proiK)rtion  of  college 
graduates,  some  of  whom  would  confront  him 
at  the  Bible  class  in  the  afternoon  with  their 
Greek  Testaments  in  hand,  to  argue  about 
Christianity.  And  the  sermon,  which  he  said 
would  represent  the  average  Home  Missionary 
sermon  to  such  a  congregation,  was  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  fresh, 
original,  striking,  and  delivered  in  a  free,  off¬ 
hand,  and  earnest  manner,  calculated  to  carry 
oonviction  to  every  heart. 

The  two  Clerks  of  the  Assembly  are  perhaps 
the  very  best  for  their  offices  that  the  whole 
Church  could  produce.  At  least  all  feel  that 
they  could  not  be  better,  and  that  without  any 
disparagement  of  the  qualification  of  others 
who  were  proiMjsed  for  the  same  high  positions. 
Dr.  Roberts  was  transferred  to  the  desk  of  the 
lamented  Dr.  Hatfield  by  a  very  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  vote,  and  Dr.  Moore  was  made  Per¬ 
manent  Clerk  by  a  vote  not  less  hearty.  May 
these  two  brethren,  endowed  as  they  are  with 
special  gifts  for  their  useful  offices,  live  long, 
ever  rising  higher  in  the  esteem  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  successive  Assemblies,  and  of  the  whole 
Church  which  they  serve ! 

Unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  Ministe¬ 
rial  Relief.  Dr.  Hale,  the  beloved  Secretary, 
spoke  with  his  usual  fervor ;  and  the  speeches 
which  followed  by  Drs.  Prime,  Harper,  Mutch- 
more,  Ellis,  and  others,  were  of  the  most  ten¬ 
der  and  touching  character.  Dr.  Prime  hailed 
with  delight  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Hale 
that  a  woman’s  dei>artment  of  this  work  should 
be  organized,  similar  to  that  in  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions.  Nothing  could  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  and  delightful,  he  said,  than  that 
the  old  ladies  should  take  care  of  the  old  men. 
He  described  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  the 
Ministers’  Home  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  siK)ke 
so  eloquently  of  the  time  when  each  one  of  the 
ministers  before  him  (he  was  sorry  he  could 
not  include  the  elders)  would  be  prepared  for 
heaven  or  Perth  Amboy,  that  the  brethren  be¬ 
gan  to  be  in  doubt  which  were  the  better.  And 
he  told  of  the  room  he  had  picked  out  for  him¬ 
self  there— now  occupied  by  another,  it  is  true ; 
but  as  the  gentleman  was  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  and  he  quite  young,  he  hoiked  to  sur 
vive  him. 

The  popular  meeting  for  consideration  of  the 
Sunday-schooi  work  on  Friday  night,  was  un¬ 
surpassed  by  any  of  its  predecessors  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  attend.  The  address 
made  by  Dr.  McPherson  of  Chicago  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  setting  forth  what  may  be  called  the 
philosophic  basis  of  Sunday-school  work,  and 
centering  all  in  Christ.  Dr.  Worden  glowed 
with  enthusiasm  in  his  chosen  work.  He  told 
of  the  onward  strides  of  Sunday-school  effort, 
and  the  growth  and  increase  of  Presbyterian 
Sunday-schools,  and  urged  the  more  diligent 
and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  by  old  and 
young.  Hon.  George  S.  Graham,  District  At¬ 
torney  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  speech,  giving  his  own  experience  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-school  as  pupil, 
teacher,  and  suy^erintendent. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson-helps  which  are  so  abundant  and 
useful,  have  an  element  of  evil  in  them,  in  that 
they  supplant  the  use  of  the  Bible  itself  in  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  lesson.  No  Bibles 
are  found  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  often  not  even 
of  teachers.  It  has  been  suggested  as  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  this,  that  the  Scripture  i>assage  be 
omitted  from  the  lesson-leaf,  so  that  all  would 
be  compelled  to  turn  to  the  Bible  itself.  As  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  of 
Divine  things,  it  is  to  that  that  the  minds  of 
learners  should  be  constantly  directed. 

W.  B.  Noble. 


THE  BEST  ISVESTMENT. 

By  Bar.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

In  these  days  when  so  many  of  the  Wall- 
street  bags  are  found  to  be  full  of  holes,  it  is 
well  to  inquire  where  the  safe  investments  are. 
As  far  as  moneyis  concerned,  the  Lord’s  treas¬ 
ury  is  one  of  the  safe  places;  nay,  the  very 
safest.  The  Connecticut  manufacturer  who 
closed  his  career  a  few  days  since,  put  away  one 
million  dollars  of  his  solid  earnings  in  a  fund 
for  educating  the  Freedmen.  That  stock  will 
never  depreciate,  and  the  dividends  may  even 
reach  the  next  world  in  the  gratitude  which 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  bounty  may  bear  thith¬ 
er.  As  I  read  this  morning  the  sad  announce¬ 
ment  that  our  noble  Christian  brethren  Fisk  & 
Hatch  had  been  dismantled  in  the  financial 
cyclone,  I  feel  sure  that  what  they  have  given 
to  their  Master  still  remains  as  the  best  imrt 
of  their  assets.  The  universal  tributes  to  their 
staunch  integrity  and  fearless  Christian  con¬ 
duct  in  the  i)ast,  make  them  richer  in  their 
failure  than  many  selfish  cormorants  are  with 
their  iron  safes  full  of  gold  bonds. 

I  open  my  Bible  this  morj)jr« 
very  short  notice  of  a  “  good  investment.”  It 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  runs 
on  this  wise :  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  treasure  hidden  in  the  field ;  which  a 
man  found  and  hid ;  and  in  his  joy,  he  goeth 
and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that 
field.”  Now  here  is  an  announcement  of  a 
treasure-trove  t  hat  comes  within  the  reach  of 
everybody,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  humble,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  or  she  is  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
That  “  find  ”  in  the  field  signifies  a  Gospel 
hope,  or  Jesus  Christ  as  a  heart-possession. 
The  man  in  the  parable  set  such  a  high  value 
on  the  wallet  of  specie  or  jewels  which  he  had 
discovered  in  his  neighbor’s  farm,  that  he 
parted  with  all  he  had  and  bought  the  ground. 
It  proved  to  be  a  good  investment. 

What  perplexes  many  persons  when  they 
read  this  parable,  is  that  a  Christian  hope,  or 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  should  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  Christ  as  a  matter  of  purchase.  Is  not 
the  Gospel  the  story  of  free  grace?  Is  not 
eternal  life  the  “  gift  of  God  ”  ?  Is  not  the 
great  Supi^er  open  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
come  ?  Yes,  very  true.  God  has  provided  a 
salvation  for  us  at  an  infinite  cost  by  grirtnj/His 
Son,  and  the  Son  of  God  has  paid  the  price  of 
redemption  by  giving  Himself  to  death  as  our 
sacrifice  and  substitute.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  Bible  as  nnconditional  salvation. 
The  transcendent  treasure  of  a  Christian’s 
hope  and  a  Christian’s  heaven  is  God’s  munifi¬ 
cent  gift,  but  not  a  single  soul  can  possess  that 
treasure  without  paying  the  full  price.  Re- 
l>entance  of  sin  is  a  part  of  that  price,  for  ex¬ 
cept  we  repent,  we  shall  perish.  A  renewed 
heart  is  a  prime  condition ;  for  unless  a  man 
be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Faith  is  another  essential  item  in  the 
price:  he  that  believeth  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall 
not  see  life.  Christ  offered  salvation  to  every¬ 
body,  but  never  cheapened  it.  “  Unless  a  man 
take  up  his  cross  and  come  after  Me,  he  cannot 
be  My  disciple.”  Sometimes  a  right  eye  must 
go  out,  or  a  right  arm  must  go  off.  Peter  and 
John  bought  their  discipleship  by  giving  up 
their  nets  and  their  trade;  Matthew  bought  his 
by  surremleritig  the  profits  of  his  collector 
ship;  Paul  by  giving  up  his  i>roud  Pharisee- 
ism.  The  foolish  young  ruler  was  unwilling 
to  pay  the  price,  and  went  away  sorrowful. 
Not  a  single  human  being  ever  has  got,  or  ever 
will  get,  the  treasure  of  salvation /or  nothing. 

The  astonishing  blunder  which  scores  of  spec 
ulators  and  financial  gamblers  make,  is  that 
they  can  grow  rich  without  any  outlay— that 
they  can  get  without  giving.  On  this  sunken 
rock  thousands  of  young  men  are  in  peril  of 
wreck ;  it  is  one  of  the  devil’s  delusions.  One 
of  Goti’s  immutable  ordinances  is  that  no 
man  shall  ever  have  what  is  worth  having 
without  paying  for  it.  This  rule  is  as  true  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace  as  it  is  in  the  exchange 
or  the  market.  A  genuine  Christian  hope  and 
a  solid  Christian  character  are  not  a  lucky 
“find,”  or  a  wind-fall,  or  a  gratuity,  or  even 
an  arbitrary  bestowal  on  the  part  of  God. 
They  are  strictly  an  Inrextment.  Something 
must  be  put  in  if  anything  is  ever  to  be  got 
out.  And  in  the  Christian  life  we  always  ob 
tain  just  as  much  as  we  are  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase.  If  we  invest  i)enitence,  contrition, 
faith,  self-denial,  and  honest  service  for  our 
beloved  Master,  we  shall  reap  glorious  returns. 
The  i>erson  in  the  parable  never  got  that  treas¬ 
ure-trove  until  he  inreHted  his  money  in  the 
real  estate  that  contained  it.  As  every  honest 
merchant  can  tell  where  his  dollars  came  from, 
so  every  growing,  earnest  Christian  can  tell 
where  his  graces  came  from.  Yes,  and  how 
much  some  of  his  most  precious  attainments 
in  holiness  have  cost  him.  Rutherford  has 
beautifully  said  that  true  believers  “have  a 
sweet  life  between  them  and  Christ.  They  are 
not  fools  who  choose  Jesus,  and  nett  all  things 
for  Him;  it  is  no  bairn’s  market,  or  a  blind 
bargain.  We  know  well  what  we  get,  and 
what  we  give  for  it.” 

Does  this  degrade  the  reiigion  of  GosimjI 
grace  into  a  hard  bargain  ?  Or  into  a  servile 
drudgery  ?  No  indeed.  It  was  “  with  joij  that 
the  man  went  and  bought  that  field  ”  in  which 
the  treasure  lay.  Now  what  is  joy  ?  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  love  looking  at  its  treasures.  Our  richest, 
sweetest  delight,  brethren,  is  in  owning  Jesus, 
and  in  i>ossessing  His  favor,  and  in  laying  up 
great  stores  by  serving  Him,  and  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  magnificent  inheritance  reserved 
for  us.  Let  banks  break,  and  brokers  fail,  and 
stocks  turn  to  ashes,  if  they  will.  A  hoije  in 
Christ,  and  a  life  for  Christ,  is  the  only  solid 
investment  in  the  universe.  Best  of  all  the 
dear  Master  assures  us  “  Your  hearts  shall  re¬ 
joice,  and  your  joy  no  man  takcth  from  you.'’ 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr,  the  veteran  pastor  at 
Horseheads— just  north  of  Eimira— referring 
in  a  private  note  to  his  i>astoral  duties,  says : 
“  It  seems  to  be  a  year  in  which  many  of  the 
aged  i)ass  away.  Of  the  seventeen  funerals  I 
have  attended  since  Jan.  1, 1884,  nine  persons 
had  i>a8sed  their  ‘three  score  years  and  ten.’ 
One  was  past  ninety-three,  two  ixast  eighty- 
six,  one  eighty-four,  one  seventy-eight,  two 
seventy-seven,  one  seventy-four,  and  one  sev¬ 
enty-three.  The  children  have  been  wonder¬ 
fully  exempt  from  disease  and  death.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  I  have  had  the  funer¬ 
al  of  only  one  child.  The  ages  of  the  other 
seven  ranged  from  forty-eight  to  sixty-five.” 

The  American  Tract  Society  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  pretty  book,  esi)eciaily  adapted 
to  show  girls  what  they  may  do  in  the  way  of 
aiding  others  poorer  and  more  needy  than 
themselves,  under  the  title  of  “The  Good- 
Times  Girls,”  by  the  author  of  “The  Blue- 
Badge  Boys.”  The  book  will  i>rove  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive,  e8i)ecially  to  benevolent 
hearted  misses. 


“AMBROSE”  AMOSG  THE  DASDEUONS. 

There  was  never,  I  suppose,  a  Winter  fa 
which  people  did  not  complain,  and  yet  never 
one  which,  in  this  latitude,  did  not  come  to  ai 
end.  This  last  one  was  here  a  short  one,  n<t 
beginning  till  Christmas,  and  iwissed  off  ut 
naturally  as  any  I  ever  knew ;  and  yet  I  havt 
no  recollection  of  any  so  often  in  my  hearinf 
complained  of  as  ”  so  cold  and  so  long.” 

And  the  Spring  has  come  as  naturally  as  aay 
I  remember,  yet  people  call  it  cold  and  laic; 
all  of  which  convinces  me  that  we  carry  the 
seasons  in  ourselves,  to  no  small  extent.  “To 
him  well  shod,  the  earth  is  eased  in  leather,” 
And  the  dandelions  are  here.  I  pity  the  country 
or  districts  without  this  flavorous  Taro-rtU-nm. 
How  would  we  know  for  certain  that  it  is 
Spring,  did  we  not  see  this  comelyyellow  bios 
som  ?  Happy  are  we  up  here  in  Michii?au  ;  for 
it  glows  along  the  slopes,  crowds  itself  into  the 
city  lawns,  and  puts  the  landscape  In  shining 
yellow.  Every  button  of  it  looks  the  suu  s<iuaj:p 
in  his  eye.  The  dwellers  in  the  great  housen 
hate  it.  “  It  spoils  their  law^us,”  they  say.  It 
Is  welcome  to  mine.  They  fight  it  with  kniva* 
and  spades ;  and  one  of  them  told  me  confiden¬ 
tially  that  he  had  found  an  exterminator  In 
kerosene  oil !  He  had  better  burn  his  oil.  But 
he  will  find  it  too  many  for  his  oil.  A  single 
bloom  will  furnish  the  seed  for  his  whole  gfa"- 
den,  and  put  each  germ  in  its  little  chariot,  aid 
set  it  sailing  through  God’s  air  to  its  destiitd 
cradle. 

Then  what  would  the  children  do  but  far 
dandelions  ?  They  do  not  have  to  steal  thefa, 
nor  beg  for  them.  Yet,  like  all  God’s  glis, 
they  are  despised  for  their  commonness,  ^d 
we  to  send  to  England  or  Africa  for  them,  tie 
seeds  would  fetch  ten  cents  a  paper.  Nofiis 
the  bloom  all.  I  said  to  a  lady  of  rural  p^- 
clivities  “  They  are  as  good  as  greens  or  sp^- 
ach.”  “Yes,”  was  her  reply,  “they  are  bit¬ 
ter.”  Then  when  the  dandelions  begin,  th^e 
comes  our  anniversary. 

It  was  the  first  Sabbath  in  May— the  uite- 
teenth  of  this  pastorate.  And  nineteen  ya^s 
is  a  great  while  in  Michigan.  Of  course  ie 
had  flowers,  and  music,  and  a  commemoratBe 
sermon,  and  a  house  full  of  people,  and  babes 
baptized  (but  as  it  was  rainy,  they  numbeijid 
but  three  this  year),  and  it  was  communiefa, 
with  ten  additions,  and  there  would,  as  usu^l, 
have  been  more  had  they  been  ready. 

The  things  most  remarkable  in  the  year  w^’e 
the  death  of  church  members,  and  the  monk's 
raised  by  the  congregation  for  religious  p<r- 
poses.  We  had  lost  seve\i  members  by  deith 
in  a  church  of  308,  all  of  them  ladies ;  and  tvo 
wives  of  elders.  Our  average  death  rate  of 
church  members  for  the  previous  eighteen 
years,  was  one  and  a  half  per  year.  In  the 
matter  of  moneys,  the  congregation  had  given 
the  sum  of  $18,068,  including  congregatiotal 
exi^enses,  chapel  worship,  two  Sabbath-schocis, 
paid  for  missions,  special  and  general,  and  a 
church  fund  for  new  edifice.  The  amount  lor 
missions  was  $6,636 ;  for  Home  Missions,  $6,- 
814;  the  other  Boards  getting  only  their  ttsu4l 
ratio.  Of  this  the  ladies  contributed  $363,  and 
the  Sabbath-school  $335. 

At  the  annual  parish  meeting,  after  a)lla- 
tion  by  and  with  the  ladies,  over  $5,000  was 
subscribed  in  aid  of  building  fund.  This  move- 
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a  lot,  and  in  addition  a  fund  of  about 
had  been  raised  previous  to  this  last  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Our  Trustees  are  of  the  prudent  kind, 
who  i)refer  to  get  the  money  before  bailding, 
rather  than  to  build  first  and  pay  afterwards. 
Our  need,  in  fact,  is  not  pressing.  We  are 
very  well  housed  for  awhile,  though  the  Aes¬ 
thetic  requirements  are  not  very  fully  met, 
nor  all  the  adjuvant  accommodations  vhich  a 
modern  church  establishment  is  thought  to 
require.  But  a  pleasanter  audience-room  for 
si>eakingand  hearing,  is  scarcely  to  be  desired. 

The  Salvation  Army 

Struck  this  city  two  Sabbaths  ago.  Hearing  a 
strange  sort  of  music,  of  which  voices  were  a 
part,  I  looked  out  of  my  window  to  see  a  s^iuad 
of  seven  i>eople  on  a  march  through  the  centre 
of  the  street,  which  was  somewhat  muddy  with 
a  drizzling  rain.  The  squad  consisted  of  three 
men  and  four  women.  The  latter  carried  tam¬ 
bourines,  which  they  shook  and  thumi)ed,  ail 
joining  their  voices,  while  in  the  rear  a  rabble 
of  boys  with  defiant  oyster-cans,  added  not  a 
little  to  the  din,  if  not  to  the  music,  which 
seemed  in  need  of  aid  rather  than  the  noise. 
The  officer  in  front  wore  a  cockade,  and  led 
his  platoon  as  would  a  sargeant,  turning  occa¬ 
sionally  and  stepping  backwards  after  the 
manner  of  that  officer.  The  two  men  in  the 
rear  seemed  put  there  to  protect  the  four  wo¬ 
men  from  any  indignity.  I  was  told  they  had 
recently  knelt  in  the  mud  and  offered  prayer. 
There  was  a  very  ludicrous  look  on  the  outside 
of  the  performance  as  a  religious  one.  A  great 
crowd  of  well-dressed  i^eople  attended  on  each 
sidewalk,  who  followed  them  to  an  old  “  Boiler 
Shop,”  which  constitutes  their  tabernacle.  It 
is  dingy  with  iron  rust  and  smoke,  seated  with 
benches  of  rude  structure,  the  floor  carpeted 
with  some  inches  of  sawdust,  absorbent  of  to¬ 
bacco  juices  and  guileless  of  noise.  This  large 
room  was  and  is  at  times  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  people.  It  is  situated  on  Water  street  in  the 
neighborhood  of  saloons,  and  where  a  great 
herd  of  the  rougher  sort  pass  by.  The  crowd 
that  gathers  is  the  oddest  mixture  ever  seen : 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  church  members,  and 
such  heathen  as  our  cities  contain.  These 
keep  their  hats  on,  smoke  and  expectorate,  re¬ 
ply  at  times,  and  shout  in  resiwnses.  Of  all 
this  the  worshippers  take  no  notice,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  with  prayers,  songs,  and  addresses,  in 
which  the  Queen’s  English  suffers  terrible  mu¬ 
tilation,  and  the  sphere  of  “heavenly  har¬ 
mony  ”  is  dreadfully  twisted  and  fractured. 

I  am  asked  every  day  “  What  do  you  think 
of  this  ?  ”  These  questions  lead  to  reflection. 
It  is  not  on  any  ordinary  plane  of  religious 
thinking.  It  is  not  after  the  manner  of  deco¬ 
rous  worship,  as  commonly  practiced  in  our 
times.  Some,  fastidious  as  to  forms,  think  it 
“  dreadful.” 

But  does  the  New  Testament  give  us  any  ex¬ 
act  formula  of  worship  ?  W’ho  shall  say  what 
in  all  cases  shall  be  done  in  connection  with 
religious  exercises  ?  Would  not  the  old  Jewish 
worship  seem  strange  to  us  in  these  days— 
that  butchering  of  cattle  and  sheep,  catching 
the  blood  in  basins,  and  sprinkling  it  about  ? 
The  antics  of  these  i)eople  are  no  whit  more 
absurd  and  ridiculous  to  me,  than  when  in  the 
Church  I  see  a  man  present  himself  before  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  extra-fashionable  people  clad  in  a 
night  robe,  to  i>erform  his  ministry.  They  are 
not  a  tenth  as  absurd  as  those  of  the  priest  who 
wears  a  cross  on  his  back  as  long  as  he  Is,  and 
who  curtsies  here  and  there,  muttering  a  lin¬ 
go  which  nobody  understands,  and  sprinkling 
water  with  a  brush.  Yet  these  iHjople  who 
practice  such  things,  and  think  them  the  thing, 
are  the  ones  horrified  with  the  Salvation  Army. 

But  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  fishing  in  the 


waters  of  culture.  They  are  after  the  heathen 
poured  into  our  cities  from  the  slums  of  Eu¬ 
rope*  who  cannot  be  hired  into  the  churches ; 
and  if  they  could  be,  find  nothing  there  to  their 
taste.  The  devil  catches  these  people  with 
poor  bait,  and  often  with  none  but  a  bare  hook. 
Cannot  the  Lord  devise  some  corresponding 
way  to  take  some  of  these  silly  gudgeons? 
This  Army  does  catch  them,  and  at  once  sets 
them  at  their  proselyting  work  somewhere 
else.  They  claim  two  millions  of  adherents 
already.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  part,  they  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  Methodism,  which, 
it  the  cities,  is  culturing  itself  away  from  their 
yrimitive  work.  I  have  heard  their  preachers, 
it  other  days,  rant  and  slaughter  the  English 
tongue, and  denounce  the  “lamed  preachers,” 
and  crucify  John  Calvin,  and  seen  them  tumble 
to  the  floor  and  the  ground  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy ; 
and  very  likely  it  may  be  seen  yet  somewhere, 
but  not  here.  The  Mormons  show  what  igno¬ 
rance  and  crudity  and  absurdity  can  do.  Is 
there  not  room  for  antics  yet,  with  wronghead¬ 
edness  and  godlessness  and  superstition  and 
dirt,  in  getting  them  into  streets  and  lanes 
’-which  will  lead  into  the  Lord’s  highway?  I 
have  never  felt  called  ui)on  to  mount  a  dry 
goods  box  at  the  street  corners  and  harangue 
the  passing  multitude,  but  I  have  seen  it  done. 
And  if  any  one  thinks  that  his  mission,  “  to  his 
own  master  he  stands  or  falls.”  What  is  ab 
surd  to  one  person  and  one  plane  of  mental 
and  moral  being,  is  the  exact  fitting  of  another. 

Dr.  Cnyler’8  Utterance 

I  have  been  waiting  for  some  time  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s  last  utterance 
on  the  matter  of  Temperance.  It  meets  the 
case,  8fs  I  view  it,  exactly.  It  applies  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  And  in  treating 
of  a  great  question  of  Christian  ethics,  a  little 
accuracy  is  better  than  a  great  deal  of  noise 
Ringing  sentences,  which  denounce  and  blast, 
may  suit  the  ardent  fancy  of  minds  given  to 
hobbies  and  ultraisms ;  but  Dr.  Beecher  found, 
as  he  declared,  “  that  it  was  not  the  thunder 
that  killed,  but  the  lightning.”  And  the  light 
ning  kills  because  it  hits. 

Yet  I  deem  it  no  matter  of  complaint  or  re¬ 
gret,  but  the  contrary,  that  there  are  differen¬ 
ces  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  remedy,  or  reme 
dies,  for  intemperance.  It  shows  that  people 
are  thinking  toward  the  same  objective  point 
independently.  The  subject  has  passed  out  of 
the  bounds  of  a  mere  Ism,  prescribed  as  by  an 
thority.  The  intolerance  which  can  brook  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  complicated  and  dif 
ficult  matter  is,  and  ought  to  be,  defied 


LETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

The  Death  of  Mr.  McConaick. 

At  an  early  hour  last  Tuesday  morning— just 
four  weeks  to  a  day  after  the  death  of  Col. 
Hammond — the  Hon.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  own  home, 
peacefully  i>assed  away  from  this  life.  His 
health  had  been  somewhat  infirm  for  many 
months,  though  his  mental  powers  showed  no 
signs  of  failing.  But  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  suddenly  became  worse.  He  ceased 
to  be  conscious  on  the  Sabbath  before  his 
.death.  Upon  the  morning  of  that  day,  though 
very  feeble,  he  said  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
his  son,  that  they  would  have  family  prayers 
as  usual.  He  himself  led  in  prayer,  feiwently 
commending  himself  and  his  family  to  God 
and  His  keeping.  Soon  afterwards  he  became 
unconscious,  and  so  remained  to  the  end.  His 
last  reported  words  were  “  It’s  all  right.  It’s 
all  right.  I  only  want  heaven.” 

Mr.  McCormick  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1809. 
Both  his  parents  were  of  Scotch-Irisli  descent. 
His  father,  besides  owning  and  carrying  on 
several  farms,  was  also  the  owner  of  grist¬ 
mills,  and  of  shops  for  cari>entering  and  black- 
smithing,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  machin¬ 
ery.  Here  the  inventive  genius  of  the  son 
found  stimulus  and  opportunity  for  exiieri- 
ment.  His  mind  was  early  turned  to  see  the 
need  of  labor-saving  implements  for  the  uses 
of  agriculture.  When  only  fifteen  years  old  he 
invented  and  made  a  grain-cradle,  which  he 
himself  used  in  the  harvest  field.  His  next  in¬ 
vention  was  patented  in  1831,  and  was  a  “  hill¬ 
side  plow,”  or  a  right-hand  and  left-hand  plow 
for  throwing  alternate  furrows  on  the  lower 
side.  Two  years  later  he  invented  a  self-sharp¬ 
ening  plow,  to  the  perfecting  and  proi)er  man 
ufacture  of  which  he  paid  however  little  atten¬ 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  about  this  time  his 
mind  was  directed  to  that  invention  which  was 
to  make  him  a  benefactor  to  the  whole  world. 
The  year  1831,  in  which  he  patented  the  hill 
side  plow,  was  the  year  in  which  he  invented 
the  reaping  machine  which  has  made  his 
name  famous  throughout  the  world.  The  orig¬ 
inal  machine,  in  comparison  with  its  present 
graceful,  automatic,  and  perfected  form,  was 
as  clumsy,  ungainly,  and  awkward  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  locomotive  engine  in  comparison  with  the 
present  steam  engine,  which  is  “a  thing  of 
beauty.”  But  rude  as  the  first  reaping  ma¬ 
chine  was,  it  embodied  all  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  every  machine,  however  complete  and 
perfect,  which  has  since  been  made.  The 
young  inventor  kept  working  at  his  invention 


called  out  at  the  olose  of  the  last  meeting,  and 
who  made  a  brieff  speech. 

Sabbath  Desacration. 

The  latest  form  of  it,  and  the  one  which  is 
most  openly  and  Insultingly  defiant  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  sentiment,  is  the  resolve  of  the  Dri¬ 
ving  Park  Association  to  open  their  grounds 
for  horse-racing  on  the  Sabbath.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  are  understood  to  claim 
to  be  gentlemen,  but  their  resolution,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  ought  to  subject  them  to  social  out¬ 
lawry.  They  may  have  no  conscience  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  but  they  owe,  and  should  be 
comiielled  to  i)ay,  some  measure  of  respect  and 
deference  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  No  such  wanton  insult  to  the  convictions 
of  the  better  classes  of  the  community  was  ever 
before  given.  Whether  anything  practical  and 
effective  will  be  done  towards  checking  and  re¬ 
pressing  this  increasingly  lawless  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  remains  to  be  seen.  Hitherto 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  oi>en  de¬ 
monstration,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  to  hold 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  indignant 
protest,  and  then  the  matter  has  been  dropped. 
Not  a  very  efficient  way  of  promoting  Sabbath 
observance.  If  we  have  no  law  by  enforcing 
which  these  gross  and  shameless  violations  of 
the  Sabbath  can  be  stopi>ed,  it  might  be  well 
for  the  Sabbath-loving  and  order-loving  classes 
to  devote  their  efforts  first  to  the  securing  such 
a  law.  Then  mass  meetings,  if  necessary,  might 
be  in  order  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  law.  Until 
then  they  probably  are  of  little  service. 

Disting;aished  Viiiton. 

The  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  so  seldom 
grants  us  in  this  region  the  light  of  his  most 
genial  countenance — which  by  the  way  is  be¬ 
coming  ever  more  radiant  with  immortal  youth 
— that  when  he  does  come  this  way,  his  com¬ 
ing  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  He  and 
his  t)arty  on  their  return  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
tarried  two  or  three  days  among  us,  greatly  to 
the  delight  of  his  many  friends  here,  and  we 
hope  to  their  enjoyment  also. 

Some  days  later  his  distinguished  friend, 
Pere  Hyacinthe,  also  paid  us  a  visit,  and  was 
heartily  received.  He  made  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  large  audience  in  Farwell  Hall, 
among  which  were  most  of  the  leading  minis¬ 
ters,  and  many  of  the  leading  laymen  of  the 
city.  Clement. 

Chicago,  III.,  May  17, 18H4. 


Dr.  Cuyler  ought,  if  anybody,  to  be  entitled  V”*^^,  ‘“Pr^^ing  it,  until  in  1834  he  obtained  his 
to  a  hearing  on  this  matter.  And  he  has  tliel  '*'®^  patent  fer  jt,  That  he  then  realized  its 


thanks  of  many ;  and  of  none  more  than 

Ambbose. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

A  year  or  more  ago  our  religious  papers  con¬ 
tained  many  articles  advocating  a  change  in 
the  time  of  observing  the  Week  of  Prayer. 
Some  argued  for  an  earlier  date,  some  for  a 
later;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  changing  an 
established  institution,  and  from  the  want  of 
authority  in  any  ecclesiastical  body  to  effect  a 
change,  none  was  made.  And  it  may  now 
fairly  be  assumed  that  while  the  Week  of 
Prsyer  is  observed,  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
first  full  4m  . 

The  writer,  of  course,  shrinks  from  making 
a  proposition  which  may  shock  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  many  devout  Christians,  and 
yet  he  ventures  upon  a  proposal  which  he  pre¬ 
sumes  will  do  this  very  thing. 

The  editor  of  a  religious  monthly,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  seventh  volume,  announced  that 
the  close  of  the  volume  would  end  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  magazine,  giving  as  the  reason 
that  i)eoi>le  nowadays  tire  of  one  line  of  testi¬ 
mony,  if  continued  for  a  longer  time. 

The  truth  is,  we  tire  of  sameness,  and  desire 
a  change.  The  writer  has  been  about  twenty- 
live  years  In  the  ministry,  all  the  time  observ¬ 
ing  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  he  is  confident 
he  cannot  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  he  has 
witnessed  the  growth  and  prevalence  of  evils 
arising  from  the  observance  of  this  time  of 
prayer.  And  they  appear  in  precisely  this 
form :  There  is  an  unwillingnes.s  on  the  part 
of  the  churches  to  do  anything  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  special  interest  in  religious  things 
nid'il  the  first  week  in  January.  The  world 
is  allowed  to  have  full  sway  until  then.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  church,  and  possibly  no  Individual, 
would  admit  this  state  of  facts;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  in  the  writer’s  mind  that  it  exists. 
Twice  within  a  dozen  years— once  in  November 
and  once  in  December— he  has  seen  a  “  special 
effort”  end  in  almost  total  failure,  because  in 
each  case  there  was  so  little  interest  in  the 
church,  and  appearances  have  seemed  at  least 
to  indicate  that  they  icould  not  take  an  inter¬ 
est  until  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

Coming  to  this  time  in  such  a  state  of  heart, 
is  the  very  poorest  preparation  for  any  good  or 
great  results  from  its  observance.  We  ought 
to  expect  nothing  from  a  Week  of  Prayer  for 
which  no  preparation  has  been  made,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  of  churches  observe  it  with  no  result. 
Many  times  services  are  continued  a  week  or 
two  longer,  and  then,  in  discouragement,  are 
abandoned.  And  then  follows  the  most  la¬ 
mentable  result  of  all— the  prompt  settling 
down  into  the  conviction  that  nothing  is  ?iotr 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  line  of  marked  .spiritual 
progress  until  another  Week  of  Prayer. 

The  writer  is  well  persuaded  that  such  is  the 
mental  process  through  which  hundreds  (shall 
we  hesitate  to  say  thousands  ?)  of  our  Church 
members  are  passing  every  year.  Venturing 
recently  to  express  this  opinion  to  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  observant  elder,  his  reply  was  “  I  have 
thought  so  for  four  or  five  years.”  So  mani¬ 
fest  is  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  writer 
(shall  it  be  said  ?)  actually  dreads  the  Week  of 
Prayer;  rather  any  other  week  in  the  year 
than  that.  This,  although  on  two  occasions 
the  greatest  revivals  connected  with  his  min¬ 
istry  have  begun  in  the  observance  of  this 
Week. 

Has  not  the  Presbyterian  Church  been  put 
into  a  false  attitude  by  this  long-standing  cus¬ 
tom  ?  January  is  no  better  month  for  a  revival 
to  begin  than  November  or  December.  The 
Church  ought  not  to  allow  itself  to  think  that 
any  particular  time  in  each  year  is  God’s  set 
time  to  favor  Zion ;  and  if  any  influence  or 
custom  puts  the  Church  in  such  attitude,  then 
often  will  G(hI’s  set  time  fail  to  be  recognized, 
and  the  sooner  that  influence  or  custom  is 
abolished,  the  better.  It  is  quite  clear  to  one 
mind  that  such  result  has  flowed  from  the 
long  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and 
hence  here  is  one  vote  for  its  abolition. 


Alden  has  issued  “The  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Ai)08tles,”  the  Greek  original  occupy¬ 
ing  a  dozen  left-hand  iiages,  and  a  goofi  trans¬ 
lation  by  J.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  the  oiqwsite 
ones.  pp.  30. 


full  importance  and  value,  is  not  probable,  tor 
it  was  not  till  1840,  after  he  hud  embjirke<l  and 
failed  in  the  iron-smelting  business,  that  he 
put  his  machines  upon  the  market,  and  gave 
his  wliole  energies  to  the  business  of  manufac¬ 
turing  them.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  where  he  took  out  pa  cuts  on  several  im¬ 
provements  which  he  made  upon  his  reaper. 
In  1847  he  came  to  this  city,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  until  his  death.  Here  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturing  his  reapers  grew  to  im¬ 
mense  proportions,  having  increased  from  sev¬ 
en  hundred  in  1848,  to  fifty  thousand  in  1883. 
By  means  of  this  business,  prosecuted  with  en¬ 
ergy  and  integrity,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  took  an  nctWe  intoroat  in  i)olltic.s.  Ho 

was  always  a  member,  and  for  many  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  1876  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  which  nominated  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
dricks,  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  but  he  with¬ 
drew  his  name  in  consequence  of  the  evident 
strength  of  Mr.  Hendricks.  He  held  various 
offices  of  prominence  in  the  party  organization 
with  which  he  acted,  but  none  which  was  elec¬ 
tive  by  the  people. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  Church  as  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month,  as  Dr.  Hal¬ 
sey  stated  at  his  funeral,  he  offered  to  the  Old 
School  General  Assembly  then  sitting  in  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  to  give  to  the  Theological  Seminary 
then  located  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon  condition 
that  it  was  removed  to  Chicago.  His  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  Seminary  was  removed  to 
this  city.  To  this  original  gift  Mr.  McCormick 
has  since  added  other  munificent  gifts,  making 
an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol 
lars.  Thus,  largely  through  his  own  great  lib¬ 
erality,  the  Seminary  has  now  ample  financial 
endowments.  He  has  been  liberal  in  his  gifts 
to  other  institutions,  and  to  various  good  caus¬ 
es,  but  the  Seminary  will  be  his  monument. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  and  ]>alatial  family  residence,  and  were 
largely  attended  by  the  leading  people  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  thus  testifying  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  The  workmen  from  his 
great  manufactory,  some  400  in  number,  at¬ 
tended  in  a  body,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  procession  to  Graceland  Cemetery,  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  professors  in 
the  Seminary.  Dr.  Skinner  offered  the  open¬ 
ing  prayer.  Dr.  Johnson  read  selections  of 
Scripture  and  made  an  address,  in  which  he 
was  preceded  by  Dr.  Halsey,  and  followed  by 
Dr.  Maniuis,  and  Dr.  Craig  offered  the  con¬ 
cluding  prayer.  The  services  were  appropriate 
and  impressive,  the  singing  by  the  choir  of  the 
Fourth  Church  of  “  My  faith  looks  up  to  thee,” 
and  “  How  firm  a  foundation,”  being  especial¬ 
ly  sweet  and  touching. 

Mr.  McCormick  leaves  a  devoted  wife,  and  of 
children  two  daughters  and  three  sons.  The 
eldest  son,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  who 
for  two  or  three  years  has  in  great  part  had 
control  of  his  father’s  business,  is  a  young  man 
of  superior  business  talents,  of  high  character, 
and  an  earnest  Christian,  being  active  in  Chris¬ 
tian  work. 

PrMbytorian  Social  Union. 

This  Society  or  Club,  of  the  organization  and 
some  of  the  meetings  of  which  I  have  si)oken 
in  this  corresjHjndence,  held  its  last  meeting 
for  the  year  at  the  Palmer  House.  It  was  the 
only  meeting  of  the  year  to  which  ladies  were 
invited.  The  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  was  very  large,  nearly  400  in  all  sitting 
down  to  supi)er.  The  speaking  which  lollow- 
ed  consisted  of  a  welcoming  address  by  the 
President,  Mr.  C.  M.  Henderson,  an  address 
by  this  correspondent  on  “  Deacones-ses,”  an 
address  by  the  Hon,  H.  N.  Hibbard  on  “  What 
Christianity  has  done  for  woman,”  an  address 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M,  Scudder,  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  a  poem,  reciting  in  a  humorous 
way  the  history  of  the  Union,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
C.  Ray. 

The  various  meetings  of  this  Club  haVe  been 
exceedingly  enjoyable,  and  the  discussions  ami 
addresses  have  been  stimulating  and  profita¬ 
ble.  The  Union  is  an  assured  success,  having 
now  a  membership  of  more  than  200.  This 
success  is  In  large  measure  due  to  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge,  who  was 
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On  the  evening  before  the  usual  anniversary, 
the  Inauguration  of  Dr.  Paxton  as  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Polity,  and  Homi¬ 
letics,  occurred.  Dean  Murray  of  the  College 
presided ;  the  assent  to  the  Confession  and  the 
signing  of  the  same  were  under  the  guldanceT 
of  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge.  The  excellent  charge  to 
the  professor-elect  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gosman  of  Lawrenceville.  The  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  insisted  uiwn 
as  furnishing  the  guiding  principle  in  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  department.  The  inaugural 
address  followed,  and  was  delivered  in  the  us¬ 
ual  animated  and  graceful  manner  of  the  late 
New  York  preacher.  His  remarks  gave  a  sort 
of  manifesto  of  principles,  and  contained  some 
strong  passages  with  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  Christian  Church,  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  closed  with  prayer  by  Dr.  MuCkish. 

On  the  following  morning.  May  14th,  the 
regular  graduation  exercises  occurred.  The 
address  to  the  class  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  who  also  conducted  the  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises.  The  remarks  of  the  venerable  gentle¬ 
man  were  intended  to  be  of  aid  to  the  new 
ministers  in  various  phases  of  life.  He  dealt 
with  principles  rather  than  with  particular 
cases.  The  remarks  were  quite  extended  and 
well  received.  At  some  points  reference  was 
made  to  the  personal  habits  of  the  speaker, 
which  elicited  applause  or  a  smile.  At  the 
clos^  th?  addr^sjs,  the  cla^s  gf  nearly  forty 
took  their  places  iii  front  of  the  presiding  offf- 
cer,  and  the  diplomas  were  awarded  by  Drs. 
Schenck  and  Hodge. 

At  the  close  of  the.se  exercises  the  Alumni 
Association  held  its  meeting.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of 
Brooklyn  presided,  and  Dr.  Schenck  present¬ 
ed  the  necrological  report,  and  a  general 
summary.  The  statement  was  made  that 
the  average  age  of  the  Alumni  who  have  died 
during  the  past  five  years  was  a  little  beyond 
sixty-seven  years.  A  paper  was  then  read  by 
Dr.  Chambers  of  New  York,  ot>ening  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  day  on  “  Progress  in  Theology.” 
It  was  short,  and  very  much  to  the  iwint.  It 
was  received  in  silence,  but  with  marked  at¬ 
tention.  The  general  tone  of  the  paper  was  in 
favor  of  a  considerate  and  reasonable  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  Progress  is  the  law  of 
human  life,  and  unless  it  is  claimed  that  the 
last  word  was  spoken  by  the  creeds  made  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  look  for  ad¬ 
vance  or  improvement.  Some  doctrines  have 
received  their  final  form,  but  some  others  have 
not.  That  which  we  have  we  must  hold.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  independent  theology. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  self-condemned  before¬ 
hand.  But  now  as  ever  there  will  be  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  heresy.  Defection  will  come,  but  where 
or  whence  none  can  predict.  Progress  upward, 
onward,  by  deeiier  knowledge  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  beneficial. 

The  discussion  Arhich  followed  was  spirited. 
Opinion  was  much  divided,  as  was  shown  by 
the  long  i)au3e  which  followed  the  first  si>eak- 
er  who  rose  to  debate  the  subject.  He  however 
was  ready  and  on  his  feet  before  the  Assembly 
had  realized  that  discussion  was  in  order. 
Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson  of  New  Jersey  was  the  first 
to  speak.  He  began  with  a  sweeping  attack 
ui)on  Pentateuch  critics.  The  whole  tone  of  his 
remarks  was  widely  at  variance  with  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  majority  of  those  lueseat.  The 
brother  was  greatly  excited,  aa.l  he  sho’iVed 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  word  and  action. 

A  considerable  pause  followed,  broken  by 
Dr.  Edwin  H.  Nevin  of  Philadelphia.  Excite¬ 
ment  marked  what  was  said  by  him  also.  All 
evolutionary  doctrines,  and  all  tlieorics  of 
progress,  and  all  progress  itself,  were  s«-t 
down  as  unworthy  of  thought,  and  In  Tact  as 
development.  But  he  did  not  stop  at  this 
point,  but  went  on  to  make  remarks  which  we 
doubt  not  were  due  to  the  momentary  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion,  and  for  which  the  siieak- 
er  must  ere  this  be  sincerely  sorry.  His  words 
called  Dr.  Angler  of  Boston  to  his  feet.  His 
calm  and  riuiet  manner  and  moderate  tone  at 
once  allayed  all  ruffled  feelings  and  restored 
rieace.  Drs.  Mc-Cosh  and  John  Miller  said  a 
few  words  which  your  corresirondent  did  not 
catch,  and  the  discussion  was  closed  by  Dr. 
Edwards  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Paxton  reitorted  a  very  favorable  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Seminary.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  new  furniture  will  be  provided  for  the 
students’  rooms,  and  it  has  been  ordered  that 
rooms  be  provided  for  all  applicants,  even 
when  the  regular  quarters  are  full. 

At  the  time  set  for  adjournment  the  associa¬ 
tion  dissolved,r  to  meet  later  at  the  Alumni  din¬ 
ner  in  Stuart  Hall,  where  an  abundant  colla¬ 
tion  was  spread  for  Ahimni  and  friends. 

The’  whokf  oecasion  was  pleasant,  and  the 
fraternal  feeling  most  pleasing.  All  present 
seemed  glad  tO’  ijet  back  for  a  brief  time  to 
the  scene'  of  eorluer  studies,  and  to  renew  old 
recollections.  Visitob, 
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THE  CHRESTIAN  MINISTRY. 

Bdiior  Evangelist :  Dear  Sir,  I  heartily  con¬ 
cur  in  what  you  say  in  your  editorial  of  May 
8th  under  the  aboTe  caption,  in  reference  to 
the  high  and  sacred  calling  of  the  Christian 
ministry—"  The  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  those  who  are  entirely  consecrated  to  His 
service;  who  have  denied  themselves,  and 
have  taken  up  their  cross  to  follow  Him ;  who 
will  follow  His  call  to  this  holy  service  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle ;  who  consider  it  their  joy  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  His  service.”  But 
while  I  concur  in  all  this,  I  beg  leave  to  differ 
with  you  in  the  contrast  you  draw  between  the 
Christian  ministry  and  men  who  are  properly 
engaged  in  some  other  work. 

1.  The  ultimate  aim  of  ei-ery  man  should  be 
the  same.  Our  Catechism  does  not  refer  simply 
to  ministers  when  it  says  “  Man’s  chief  end  is 
to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever.” 
Nor  does  Paul  speak  to  the  clergy  only  when 
he  says  “  Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glor>'  of 
Ged.” 

You  say  “  Those  who  enter  upon  a  business 
life  have  before  them  a  very  definite  puri>08e, 
namely :  to  succeed  in  accumulating  wealth  by 
honest  toil,”  etc. 

“The  chief  rewards  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  are  found  in  themselves,  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  saving  life  and  relieving  pain,  in  secur¬ 
ing  right  and  justice,  in  finding  truth  and 
teaching  it  to  others.”  Is  this  true  ?  Or  does 
not  the  Christian  business  man  seek  wealth 
only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  the 
same  as  the  minister  has  before  him— the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  on  earth  ? 
Is  not  the  Christian  lawyer  or  physician  in¬ 
creasing  his  reputation  for  the  same  purpose 
that  the  clergyman  guards  his— that  his  infiu- 
ence  and  work  for  God  may  be  increased  ? 

2.  Every  man  is  called  of  Clod  to  some  special 
work.  The  Christian  minister  is  called  to  his 
office.  But  so  also  was  Gideon  called  to  fight 
against  the  Midianites.  David,  Solomon,  and 
others,  were  called  of  God  to  be  kings  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Daniel  was  called  to  be  chief  president 
of  the  Chaldeeans.  We  believe  that  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lincoln,  William  E.  Dodge  and  Prof. 
Guyot,  were  called  of  God  to  their  respective 
occupations,  as  truly  as  the  minister  to  his 
(see  1  Cor,  xii.  4-11). 

3.  This  being  the  case,  every  young  man 
should  seek  prayerfully  to  know  in  what  way 
God  has  called  him  to  work  for  Him,  and 
“should  follow  His  call  In  spite  of  every  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  consider  it  his  joy  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  His  service.” 

When  Jesus  said  “  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me ; 
and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than 
Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me ;  and  he  that  taketh 
not  his  cross  and  followeth  after  Me,  is  not 
worthy  of  Me,”  He  was  speaking  not  only  of 
the  clergy,  but  of  all  His  disciples. 

Self-scu;rifice  becomes  all,  without  regard  to 
their  sphere  in  life.  And  there  are  business 
men,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  who  abound  in 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice.  There  is  and  should  be 
no  contrast  between  the  aims,  consecration, 
and  self-sacrifice  of  ministers  and  laymen. 
The  only  proper  differences  are  in  the  means 
and  manner  of  using  them  for  God.  The  busi¬ 
ness  man  uses  wealth,  the  scientist  his  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  and  lecture-room,  and  the 
minister  his  religious  knowledge  and  pulpit — 
all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
men. 

If  either  falls  short  of  this  high  purpose,  or 
fails  in  consecration  to  God,  or  willing  self- 
sacrifice,  he  fails  of  accomplishing  the  high 
destiny  for  which  he  was  created. 

Georoe  J.  E.  Bichabds. 

6*IUpollB,  O.,  May  14. 1SS4. 


Iiowg  THE  liAW  OF  ABSTINENCE. 

In  his]  epistle  to  the  CJorinthians  the  Apostle 
Paul  refers  several  times  to  the  Christian  law 
of  abstinence,  and  puts  it  on  a  much  higher 
ground  than  would  appear  from  considering 
individual  texts.  He  would  have  them  abstain 
from  whatever  injures  or  grieves  or  offends 
their  brethren,  first  and  principally,  for 
Christ’s  sake,  and  secondly,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  conveying  also  the  idea  that  it  may  be 
well  for  their  own  sakes.  He  cannot  too  high¬ 
ly  exalt  Christ,  and  would  have  them  glory  in 
Him  in  whom  they  have  all  blessedness.  He 
is  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  died  for  their 
sins.  He  is  to  them  all  and  in  all.  They  are 
saved  sinners,  saved  some  of  them  from  the 
lowest  condition,  and  redeemed  saints  and 
heirs  of  glory.  They  belong  to  Christ,  being 
bought  with  a  price,  and  cannot  do  or  suffer 
too  much  for  Him.  He  has  a  right  to  their 
willing  service.  Their  bodies  are  His  mem¬ 
bers,  and  must  be  kept  pure  as  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.!  If  they  [glorify  God  with  their 
bodies,  that|will  answer  at  once  all  questions 
which  may  arise  about  the  plan  and  use  and 
work  of  the  body.  A  man  once  refused  to  come 
to  the  Lord’s  table  until  he  could  break  him¬ 
self  of  the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  Apostle  would  abstain  from  every  use  of 
the  body  which  would  dishonor  it  as  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  mind  controls 
the  body,  and  splritual-mlndedness  is  the  true 
mind  of  the  Christian.  This  is  life  and  peace. 
If  the  mind  is  set  on  Christ,  one  will  not  be 
much  troubled  about  carnal  things,  will  not 
care  for  them  unduly.  This  will  at  once  settle 
all  questions  which  may  arise  concerning  the 
desires  of  the  mind.  The  things  of  this  world 
will  take  their  proper  place  as  subordinate.  It 
argues  a  low  state  of  spirituality  when  one 
must  stop  and]  reason  between  the  things  of 
Christ  and  tlie  things  of  the  world.  Better 
still  let  Christ  possess  the  heart,  and  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  enjoyed,  and  all 
other  things  will  centre  in  Him  and  revolve 
around  Him.  Recreation  and  study,  thought 
and  desire,  work  and  worship,  will  be  Christ- 
ward  and  Christlike. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Apostle  will  be  the 
spontaneous  action  of  Christian  love.  “  Wheth¬ 
er  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  Recognize 
Christ  in  all  things.  This  ought  not  to  be  a 
hardship,  but  a  delight.  Even  His  yoke  will  be 
galling  if  not  borne  in  love.  And  he  is  not  a 
very  profitable  servant  who  serves  unwillingly, 
or  who  has  to  be  watched. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  abstinence,  he 
first  puts  it  on  the  highest  ground,  abstinence 
for  Christ’s  sake.  Let  the  heart  be  infiamed 
with  love  to  Him,  and  any  service  will  be  easy. 
If  one  eats  with  thanksgiving,  discerning  His 
gift,  his  eating  is  right  so  far  as  he  is  personal¬ 
ly  concerned.  Christ  approves,  and  the  con¬ 
science  has  peace.  There  is  Christian  liberty 
in  the  doing,  and  it  is  lawful.  But  there  are 
other  relations  besides  this  direct  relation  to 
Christ :  those  to  our  neighbors  around  us,  who 
are  in  all  states  of  knowledge  and  strength. 
They  are  to  be  regarded  on  a  higher  plane  even 
than  neighbors,  even  as  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  If  He  died  for  them,  then  certainly 
Christiajjs  should  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
for  them  for  Christ’s  sake  and  their  own.  Eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  is  to  regard  His  glory  in  them. 
How  does  Christ  regard  them,  and  what  may 
we  do  for  them  for  His  sake,  is  the  question  for 
us.  Not  liberty  or  law,  but  love  Is  to  be  the 
guide  of  our  action.  It  will  be  a  small  thing  to 
jrield  our  liberty  for  one  for  whom  Christ  died. 
And  thus  we  glorify  Him  both  in  our  liberty 
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THAT  NEGLECTED  CHURCH  LETTER. 

By  Eev.  W.  P.  Crafts. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist ; 

I  wonder  if  the  editors  of  our  religious  pa¬ 
pers  realize  how  great  an  evil  exists  in  the 
large  cities  of  our  country  in  connootion  with 
the  use  of  church  letters — an  evil  arising  out 
of  the  wandering  habits  of  Americans,  who 
frequently  change  their  home,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  expecting  a  change,  both  of  which 
causes  tend  to  separate  them  from  their  church 
relations,  and  to  make  an  excuse  for  neglect¬ 
ing  to  transfer  church  letters.  Of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  that  if  it  is  wise  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  join  the  Church  at  all,  it  is  wise,  for 
the  same  reasons,  to  transfer  one’s  church  re¬ 
lations  when  the  home  is  changed.  If  one’s 
letter  remains  in  a  church  from  which  he  is  so 
far  removed  that  he  cannot,  with  any  frequen¬ 
cy  or  regularity,  attend  its  meetings,  the  sense 
of  resiwnsibility  for  active  work,  which  every 
one  needs,  is  removed  so  far  as  that  church  is 
concerned ;  while  no  such  responsibility  exists 
in  an  ordinary  mind  in  regard  to  the  church 
that  may  be  near,  and  which  he  may  habitu¬ 
ally  attend.  He  does  not  feel  toward  tliis  lat¬ 
ter  church  that  interest  and  sense  of  resiionsi- 
bility  which  he  would  feel  if  his  membership 
were  there. 

In  hours  of  indifference,  one  excuses  him¬ 
self  for  not  being  active  at  his  own  church,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  far  away ;  and  for  not  being  active 
in  the  church  near  at  hand  because  he  is  not  a 
member ;  and  so  in  thousands  of  cases  active 
Christians  become  inactive  by  neglecting  to 
make  a  prompt  transfer  of  church  relations 
whenever  residence  is  changed,  even  though  it 
be  for  only  a  few  months.  When  a  church  let¬ 
ter  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  jierson  who  is 
sure  to  spend  three  months  or  more  in  a  place 
should  not  introduce  himself  to  the  Christians 
among  whom  he  is  to  live,  and  show  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  the  most  of  his  stay  among  them 
by  transferring  his  letter. 

The  fault  is  sometimes  iiartly  with  the  min¬ 
isters,  who  in  their  anxiety  about  church  sta¬ 
tistics,  are  sometimes  more  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  “  figures  ”  of  the  church  than  to  promote 
the  best  iirterests  of  the  individual  members, 
who  are  sure  to  be  injured  by  keeping  ui)  their 
church  relations  with  a  church  out  of  range  of 
regular  attendance,  even  if  it  be  a  church 
which  they  cru  attend  once  a  week,  but  in 
whose  prayer-meetings  and  social  gatherings 
they  cannot  participate.  Not  a  few  Christians 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  Church  for 
a  course  of  years,  lose  their  membership  by 
this  neglect  to  make  a  transfer  promptly  at 
each  removal. 

Every  city  pastor  has  had  instances  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  middle  life  and  old  age  having  to  come 
into  the  church  on  confession  through  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  church-letters  and  the  consequent  eras¬ 
ure  of  their  names  in  the  revision  of  rolls.  Dr. 
Deems  says  there  are  enough  Christians  in 
New  York  city  who  have  yellow  church-letters 
in  the  bottom  of  their  trunks  and  in  their  bu¬ 
reaus,  to  make  two  of  the  strongest  churches 
in  the  city.  He  has  very  much  understated 
the  matter.  Seveial  other  churches  might  be 
made  of  those  who  have  never  even  obtained 
their  letters  from  the  churches  which  they  left 
years  ago  in  the  thought  that  they  might  per¬ 
haps  move  back  again,  or  that  they  might  not 
stay  long  where  they  were ;  while  several  more 
churches  might  be  made  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  membership  altogether,  and  after 
years  of  Christian  life  will  die  outside  of  the 
Church  unless  they  return  to  it  by  way  of  con¬ 
fession-confessing  not  only  their  faith,  but 
their  unfaithfulness  to  their  duty  in  the  matter 
of  church-letters.  I  wish  that  your  paper  and 
the  other  religious  papers  might  in  some  way 
arouse  ministerial  bodies  and  individual  chur¬ 
ches  to  some  reforms  in  this  matter— that  when 


and  in  our  abstinence.  Paul  withstood  Peter 
to  his  face  when  he  would  put  a  yoke  on  the 
Gentile  converts.  He  was  bold  in  defending 
their  liberty,  yet  circumcised  Timothy  for  the 
sake  of  his  usefulness,  and  became  all  things 
to  all  men  that  he  might  win  some.  He  was 
willing  to  conform  to  the  customs  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  others  to  do  them  good. 

While  all  things  were  lawful  for  him,  he  did 
that  which  was  expedient.  In  matters  of  prin¬ 
ciple  he  stood  alone  when  that  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  but  in  association  with  others,  he 
yielded  his  rights  and  used  his  liberty  so  as 
not  to  injure  or  offend.  Nor  would  he  under¬ 
take  what  was  lawful  unless  it  was  also  expedi¬ 
ent  and  edifying.  He  was  no  beater  of  the  air, 
and  took  no  pleasure  in  simpiy  asserting  his 
liberty. 

As  Christ  would  not  forbid  those  who  were 
casting  out  devils  in  His  name,  even  if  they  did 
not  conform  to  the  ideas  of  His  disciples,  so 
Paul  would  only  be  expedient  in  the  use  of 
methods  while  seeking  the  same  ends.  If  a 
man  is  truly  seeking  to  promote  such  a  good 
as  temperance,  one  loving  that  cause  will  re¬ 
joice  in  it,  whether  his  methods  be  that  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  high  or  low  license,  or  anything  which 
restores  or  regulates  or  at  all  tends  to  stop  the 
evil.  If  one  regards  any  method  as  in  vain  or 
inexpedient,  then  he  may  not  be  required  to 
use  it,  or  be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue. 

In  eating  meat  offered  to  idols,  there  was  no 
necessary  harm.  Meat  was  meat,  and  the  idol 
was  nothing  and  did  not  affect  it.  One  who 
saw  this  could  eat  meat  from  whatever  sham¬ 
bles.  But  all  had  not  this  knowledge  and  lib¬ 
erty.  It  would  give  offence  to  the  weak,  and 
lead  them  to  associate  with  idolaters,  to  their 
injury.  It  might  also  encourage  the  idolater 
to  regard  his  idolatry  as  right.  And  there  was 
also  danger  that  his  liberty  might  through  evil 
associations  corrupt  his  good  morals.  His  good 
would  at  least  be  evil  spoken  of.  So  the  rule 
would  be,  yield  liberty  and  abstain  when  it 
would  wound  or  injure  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  What  is  innocent  in  itself,  becomes  sin¬ 
ful  when  I  know  that  it  will  injure  others.  Al¬ 
most  nothing  can  be  judged  in  the  abstract. 
Actions  are  not  abstract,  but  relative.  Every¬ 
thing  is  done  in  certain  circumstances  and  with 
certain  relations  which  are  to  decide  its  doing. 
We  live  in  time  and  place,  and  with  surround¬ 
ings. 

A  good  thing  may  be  so  associated  with  evil 
as  to  carry  the  evil  with  it.  Amusements  and 
indulgences  may  have  a  history  which  shows 
them  to  be  dangerous  in  their  tendencies. 
Things  lawful  in  the  abstract  cannot  be  dis¬ 
associated  with  their  relations.  Life  is  made 
up  of  relations  to  God  and  to  man,  and  these 
decide  the  duties.  The  beginnings  of  evil  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  young  have  not  yet  acquir¬ 
ed  such  self-control  as  will  enable  them  to  use 
well  their  liberty;  and  they  who  are  strong, 
are  to  give  them  none  occasion  for  stumbling, 
and  to  seek  not  their  own  but  others  good.  It 
is  humiliating  that  questions  of  casuistry  have 
so  much  to  be  discussed.  Faith  should  con¬ 
trol  morals,  and  love  be  a  law  unto  itself.  And 
all  such  questions  must  be  relegated  at  last  to 
the  individual  conscience,  and  each  answer  for 
himself  before  God.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure :  total  abstinence  from  all  that  is  related 
to  evil,  or  has  an  evil  appearance  or  tendency, 
or  is  doubtful,  will  be  perfectly  safe.  This  is 
surest  self-control.  Let  love  to  Christ  rule  the 
heart,  and  all  its  outgoings  will  be  loving  and 
lovely.  This  is  the  more  excellent  way. 

Wheeler. 


persons  move  away  from  a  church  into  another 
neighborhood,  it  might  become  the  custom  for 
the  pastor  from  whom  they  had  removed  to 
notify  some  one  into  whose  neighborhood  they 
have  come,  in  order  that  their  church  relations 
might  be  promptly  transferred  before  spiritual 
loss  results. 

LET  THE  FLOWERS  KEEP  THE  SABBATH 
OA  CHILDREN’S  DAV.” 

Our  “Children’s  Day”  last  year  delighted 
and  profited  everybody,  young  and  old.  The 
fioral  decorations  were  profuse  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  taste.  Those  who  had  the  thing  in  charge 
were  determined  that  the  flowers  should  be  an 
object-lesson  to  help  the  children  “Remem¬ 
ber”  the  Fourth  Commandment.  So,  early 
on  Saturday  afternoon  overflowing  baskets 
came  in.  Each  little  stem  was  safely,  some¬ 
times  covertly,  committed  to  fresh  water,  wet 
sand,  or  moss. 

The  teachers  returned  home  weary,  but  their 
rest  and  dreams  were  sweet.  The  work  was 
done.  There  was  no  “  hurrying  to  and  fro’'  on 
Sabbath  nwrning.  As  the  great  congregation 
gathered  at  the  church,  which  was  literally  the 
“  House  Beautiful,"  not  a  leaflet  had  withered, 
not  a  lily-head  had  drooped. 

Flowers  praise  God  in  our  church  all  the 
year  round,  but  they  keep  the  Sabbath  on 
“  Children’s  Day  ”  and  on  every  Sabbath  day. 

Palm— yrsk. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  GUATEMALA. 

The  President,  accompanied  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  Gen.  Barrundia,  were  taking  a  walk  in 
the  Theatre  Plaza  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  March,  and  when  at  the  southeast  corner, 
a  metallic  bomb  was  exploded  in  front  of  them 
by  the  pulling  of  a  string  by  some  one  hidden 
in  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  Besides  a  few 
scratches,  and  a  tearing  away  of  some  pieces 
of  the  wall  around  the  Plaza,  no  other  damage 
was  done.  In  fact,  the  effect  upon  the  two 
gentlemen  was  so  slight  that  they  continued 
their  walk  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  further  disturbance. 

It  is  pretty  generally  felt  that  the  affair  has 
no  political  significance  whatever,  and  that 
probably  no  one  but  the  perpetrator  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  In  any  event,  it  was  an  affair 
confined  to  a  few,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  the  malice  of  those  few. 
While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Gen.  Barrios 
has  enemies,  yet  they  believe  that  it  is  for 
their  personal  and  pecuniary  interests  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  material 
interests  of  the  Republic,  and  therefore  real¬ 
ize  that  anything  like  violence  will  be  disas¬ 
trous  to  them  and  the  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  President,  and  those  who 
know  the  country  best  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
large  and  permanent  investments  here.  This 
they  certainly  would  not  do  if  there  was  the 
least  suspicion  that  the  government  of  the 
country  was  not  established  on  a  solid  basis. 

John  C.  Hill. 

Presbyterian  Mission  House, 

Quatemala,  April  16, 1884. 

LATER. 

The  horrible  attempt  made  upon  the  lives  of 
President  Barrios  and  the  Minister  of  War, 
Gen.  Barrundia,  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell  at 
their  feet  while  taking  a  walk  in  the  Theatre 
Plaza,  has  brought  forth  such  a  marvellous  ex¬ 
pression  of  sympathy,  confidence,  and  thank- 
fuiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  that  a  translation  of  parts  of  the  letter 
Gen.  Barrios  addresses  to  the  people  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest. 

After  referring  to  the  infamous  character  of 
the  event,  the  President  says :  “  The  manifes¬ 
tations  of  interest  which  I  have  received,  and 
am  constantly  receiving  from  everybody  on 
anoount  o#  thi»  df^monstrate  to  me  the 

affectionate  anxiety  on  ray  behalf,  of  which 
not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  but 
those  of  the  departments,  have  given  me  re¬ 
peated  proofs.  I  have  the  consoling  convic¬ 
tion  that  this  monstrous  crime  which  every¬ 
body  execrates,  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  a 
few  miserable,  malicious  iiersons,  without 
heart  or  conscience,  whose  idea  in  the  affair 
was  to  cause  disorder,  and  thus  afford  occasion 
for  robbery  and  plunder.  I  cannot  believe, 
and  I  do  not,  that  such  a  crime  arranged  for  in 
such  an  atrocious  and  barbarous  manner,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  any  i>olitical  party,  if  indeed  we 
have  parties  among  us,  because  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Guatemala  could  have  a  political 
party  that  would  use  such  savage  and  sanguin¬ 
ary  means ;  means  so  horrible  that  they  shock 
the  conscience  of  every  man  who  merits  the 
name  of  such,  although  he  may  have  only  the 
most  rudimentary  ideas  of  morality  and  the 
least  human  feeling;  and  because  this  crime 
alone  would  be  enough  to  condemn  to  perpetu¬ 
al  ignominy  and  universal  indignation  and  ha¬ 
tred  the  political  party  that  would  commit 
such  an  act.  No,  in  this  crime  society  has 
taken  no  part,  nor  could  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  i^eople  of  Guatemala  are  deeply  moved 
with  indignation  and  horror,  and  all  have  come 
to  assure  me  of  their  adhesion,  and  to  congrat¬ 
ulate  me  on  my  escape.  I  am  therefore  most 
thankful  to  the  people  of  the  Republic.  No¬ 
thing  would  be  so  bitter  to  me  as  the  discovery 
that  this  crime  should  be  attributed  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Guatemala,  for  whose  advancement  I 
work  without  rest ;  but  so  far  from  thinking  so, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  although 
a  horrible  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  I  am 
glad,  supremely  glad,  that  it  affords  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  assure  me  that  I  can  rely  on  the  help  of 
all  honorable  men,  and  upon  the  affection  of 
all  my  fellow  citizens.” 

He  then  expresses  his  especial  gratitude  to 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  all  the  foreigners  in 
the  country  who  have  congratulated  him,  ei¬ 
ther  personally,  by  letter  or  telegram.  After 
which  he  proceeds : 

“  For  the  honor  of  Guatemala  and  of  human¬ 
ity  it  is  necessary  that  the  fierce  authors  of 
this  crime  should  be  discovered  and  legally 
punished.  They  have  sought  to  compromise 
order  and  tranquillity,  but  fortunately  there 
has  not  been  for  one  instant  the  slightest  con¬ 
fusion.  Very  soon  the  public  will  know  them. 
An  active  and  searching  investigation  is  going 
forward;  and  then,  without  vengeance  or  ran¬ 
cor,  but  with  sorrow  that  there  are  men  who 
would  commit  acts  so  base,  the  law  will  de¬ 
scend  on  the  guilty. 

“  Guatemaltecos :  The  justice  due  the  culprits 
will  be  executed.  Meanwhile,  obliged  as  I  am 
by  my  feelings  and  aspirations,  and  by  the 
constant  demonstrations  of  the  national  affec¬ 
tion  with  which  I  have  been  honored,  I  will 
continue  to  work  without  fear  or  rest,  but  with 
the  tranquillity  of  a  conscience  which  only 
seeks  to  do  well ;  and  I  will  exert  myself  to  do 
all  that  I  believe  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country.  To  her  I  have  consecrated  my 
life,  and  while  I  am  of  any  service,  nothing 
will  distract  me,  nor  will  any  miserable  plots 
of  assassins  be  able  to  reach  me.  I  count  on 
the  help  of  the  people,  and  while  I  have,  as 
now,  the  confidence  and  appreciation  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  I  will  continue  in  the  policy 
which  duty  marks  out  for  me  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  Guatemala. 

J.  Rufino  Barrios.” 

This  letter  s|>eaks  for  itself.  At  this  writing 
it  is  understood  that  the  source  of  the  plot  is 
discovered,  and  it  is  clearly  evident,  and  grow¬ 
ing  more  so  every  day,  that  the  whole  affair  is 
foreign  to  Guatemala. 

The  shell  was  about  ten  inches  in  diameter. 


0(1  the  cover  there  is  engraved  with  a  b^t 
did  chisel  the  outline  of  an  open  hand,  /1th 
tie  word  “black”  in  rude  characters  anxiss 
tie  palm,  with  the  words  “  siguen  oiras  ’'(oth¬ 
ers  follow)  below.  On  the  first  finger  is  the 
word  "  nihilista,"  and  on  the  others  some 
meaningless  characters.  It  was  exploded  by 
means  of  a  string  which  measured  about  two 
hundred  yards. 

This  affair  has  tended,  and  will  only  tend,  to 
strengthen  the  affection  of  the  people  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Barrios.  It  really  makes  the  Goremment 
stronger,  and  assures  still  more  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  development  of  the  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  to  secure  which  there 
are  in  the  city  to-day  gentlemen  representing 
unlimited  capital  seeking  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Government  for  the  investment 
of  this  capital  in  schemes  which  will  put  this 
republic  into  very  close  relations  with  the 
United  States. 


JTIir  i^rrss. 


The  Churchman  : 

But  by  many  the  fact  of  the  Ascension  is 
merely  overiooke«l.  It  does  not  appeal  to  a 
sentiment,  nor  can  it  be  made  use  of  for  those 
ends  in  which  modern  subjtKstive  religion  de¬ 
lights.  CAristmas  and  Easter  can  be  observed 
because  vf  household  reasons,  or  in  mere  feel¬ 
ing  for  file  mundane  associations  of  the  day. 
It  is  onty  to  those  who  see  the  importance  of 
me  doetrmal  fact,  that  Ascension  Day  appeals. 
This  important  jg  very  great 

In  the  first  place,  n, 

In  the  events  of  the  Great  Forty  Days,  more 
especially  the  two  appearances  to  the  Apostles 
at  Jerusalem,  and  that  by  the  lakeside  of  Gali¬ 
lee.  Secondly,  it  shows  the  Resurrection  to  be 
no  phantasmal  delusion,  but  a  real  victory  over 
death.  Lazarus,  the  young  man  of  Nain,  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  were  all  recalled  to  earth 
for  a  season.  They  at  the  last  went  back  into 
it,  as  do  all  the  children  of  men.  The  Lord 
alone  leaves  the  earthly  life  by  the  other,  the 
lieavenward  side.  The  Ascension  is  the  neces- 
*iry  consequence  of  the  true  Resurrection. 

Again,  it  is  coupled  with  another  temporal 
ivent,  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  We  say 
•the  giving,”  as  apart  from  the  mere  doctrine 
af  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  special 
lission  in  time,  as  distinct  from  the  Proces- 
ion  from  all  eternity,  is  something  almost  en- 
trely  misapprehended  by  many  Christian  be- 
levers.  The  place  of  that  bestowal  in  the 
irdinary  working  of  the  Church  is  forgotten  by 
them,  and  Pentecost  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
irovislon  for  the  special  wants  of  the  Apostles, 
Tho  in  a  few  years  were  to  pass  away,  leaving 
*0  successors  behind.  The  Ascension  and  the 
promises  of  Ascension  Day  are  one,  and  these 
promises  are  expressly  coupled  with  another 
Jrreat  fact,  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

I  With  this  is  still  another  greatly  neglected 
truth — the  session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  Power 
on  the  Mediatorial  Throne.  The  Redemption, 
ts  a  past  fact,  has  been  suffered  to  fall  apart 
Irora  the  Intercession,  which  is  an  ever-present 
(act 

Not  that  the  mere  observance  of  tho  historic 
lay  will  of  itself  preserve  these  doctrines  un¬ 
impaired,  but  the  keeping  of  the  day  serves  to 
keep  the  fact  in  mind,  to  disentangle  it  from 
ill  confusions  in  reading  the  Gospel  story ; 
and  to  keep  the  fact  in  mind  is  to  keep  in  mind 
also  the  truths  which  belong  to  that  fact,  as 
well  as  the  right  order  and  relation  of  these 
U'uths. 

The  Christian  at  Work  : 

We  noted  last  week  the  changes  made  in  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  this  city.  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jr.,  pastor,  at  a  cost  of 
some  $40,000.  And  now  changes  are  in  con¬ 
templation  in  the  West  Presbyterian  Church, 
Kev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.D.,  pastor,  which  will 
be  effected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  being  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  tho  congrega¬ 
tion.  And  important  changes  are  said  to  be 
imminent  in  the  Madison-square  Presbyterian 
Cturch,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  pastor. 

note  ttlCO<P 

perity.  Ts  a  rule,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  car¬ 
ry  a  church  through  the  transition  period  from 
an  al  but  idolized  pastor  to  a  new  minister — 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  large  city  church. 
Two  pastors  were  unable  to  do  this  for  the 
Brick  Church,  but  now  that  difficulty  has  been 
tided  over.  As  to  the  others*  named  no  pulpit 
methods  could  possibly  be  more  divergent  than 
those  pursued  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hastings  and 
Dr.  William  Adams  and  their  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors.  Yet  with  all  tho  attachment  felt  for 
the  former  ministers,  the  new  pastois — scarce¬ 
ly  new  now — have  not  only  carried  their  con¬ 
gregations  with  them,  but  they  have  seen  their 
congregations  increase  and  the  resources  of  the 
respective  churches  rapidly  develop.  This 
speaks  well  for  minister  and  congregation,  and 
it  illustrates  the  fact  that  there  are  ministers 
and  ministers — that  there  is  no  patent  pave¬ 
ment  along  the  highway  to  ministerial  success, 
and  that  no  minister  does  work  quite  so  effec¬ 
tively  as  when  he  is  himself  at  his  best  and 
docs  not  attempt  to  take  every  step  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  footprints  of  a  predecessor,  however 
successful  ami  illustrious. 


The  Examiner  : 

Few  things  are  meaner  than  to  seek  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  success  of  any  man  in  a  lawful 
service  by  the  use  of  innuendoes— by  oblique 
hints  and  remote  intimations  of  tiling  not 
named.  One  might  suppose  that  no  professed¬ 
ly  Christian  man  would  ever  consent  to  adopt 
this  dark -lantern  mode  of  attack.  But  a  ease 
has  just  come  to  our  knowledge  in  which  the 
^irogress  of  a  church  in  calling  and  settling  a 
new  pastor  has  been  completely  blocked  by 
these  owlish  intimations.  No  tangible  expres¬ 
sion  has  been  given  to  any  objection,  but  there 
is  some  unnamed  objection  in  the  air,  and  no¬ 
body  knows  what  it  is  nor  who  the  author  of  it 
is.  But  it  is  likely  to  be  just  as  effective,  in 
making  it  impossible  for  the  church  to  give  a 
unanimous  and  hearty  call  to  just  the  man  they 
seem  to  need,  as  it  would  be  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  had  been  around  among  the  church 
giving  reasons  why  no  call  should  be  given 
him.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  person, 
who  by  a  shake  of  his  head  or  a  wink  of  his 
eye,  or  some  dark  word  did  all  this. 


The  Independent : 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  pas-ed 
the  bill  to  amend  the  anti-Chinese  law,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  stringent  in  its  operation.  One 
of  the  amendments  settli«  the  question  which 
had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of  Chi¬ 
nese  immigrants  born  under  the  British  flag, 
who  though  Chinamen  as  to  race,  were  British 
subjects  as  to  nationality.  The  law  as  amend¬ 
ed  applies  to  “Chinese  person.s,”  no  matter 
where  born.  Another  amendment  prescribes  a 
punishment  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  who 
knowingly  brings  “  Chinese  persons,”  excluded 
by  the  law,  into  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Another  amendment  relates  to  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  “  Chinese  persons  ”  going  from  the 
United  States,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
again.  Still  another  amendment  puts  a  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  word  “  mtrehant,”  as  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  law  of  1882,  so  as  to  exclude 
from  its  import  “  hucksters,  peddlers,  or  tliose 
engaged  in  taking,  drying,  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
serving  shell  or  other  tish  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  or  exportation.”  The  theory  of  these 
amendments  is  to  stop  up  tho  loopholes  in  the 
original  act,  and  the  more  effectually  keep  the 
“  Heathen  Chinee  ”  from  polluting  the  soil  of 
this  country  with  his  unhallowed  feet.  The 
amendments,  like  the  law  itself,  are  simply  a 
tribute  to  the  stupid  anti-Chimae  mania  of  the 
Pacific  States,  and  mainly  of  California.  There 
was,  in  1882,  no  just  occasion  for  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  none  to-day  ;  and  but  for  tlie 
influence  of  the  drunken  and  vulgar  Sand -lot 
orators  and  hoodlums  of  San  Francisco,  who 
happen  to  be  voters,  and  whose  votes  the  poli¬ 
ticians  were  anxious  to  secure,  no  such  legisla¬ 
tion  would  have  disgraced  the  statute-book  of 
the  nation.  _ 

The  Observer : 

Re-hypothecating  is  but  one  of  many  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  business  which  are  reprehensible. 
The  community,  out  ®f  Wall  street  circles,  has 
been  shocked  by  the  statement  that  a  firm  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  on  securi¬ 
ties,  and  then  borrowing  money  on  these  secu¬ 
rities,  re-hypothecating  them.  When  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  wishes  to  borrow  money,  and  places 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  a  lender  as  security,  he 
supposes  that  all  the  honor  of  the  lender  is 
pledged  to  keep  those  bonds  safe  and  sound, 
to  be  restored  when  the  borrowed  money  is  re¬ 
turned.  Those  bonds  are  not  the  property  of 
the  one  who  holds  them  in  trust.  It  is  not  only 
a  breach  of  faith,  but  a  breach  of  morals,  to 
put  those  securities  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
lost.  There  are  so  many  high-toned  men  in 
business  circles,  we  would  hope  that  a  public 
sentiment  might  be  roused  that  shall  render 
such  abuses  of  confidence  as  dishonorable  as 
theft.  In  fact,  business  methods  need  revision. 
Honesty  is  at  a  discount  when  two  new  words 
have  to  be  coined  to  express  methods  unknown 
in  former  times  and  incapable  of  defence.  Those 
two  words  are  ovER-CERTiryiNo  and  re-hypoth- 
ECATION. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  : 

Sabbath  desecration  is  proving  to  be  not 
profitable.  At  Coney  Island,  where  the  Lord’s 
day  is  utterly  disregarded,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  obtain  competent  and  responsible  men  to 
conduct  the  hotels,  because  they  do  not  pay,  or 
pay  so  little  as  to  make  no  adequate  return  for 
the  work  and  worry  expended.  The  restau¬ 
rants  in  the  same  locality  change  hands  pretty 
much  every  season,  because  they  too  “  don’t 
pay.”  The  stock  of  the  railways  leading  to  the 
Island  has  only  a  nominal  price,  because  it  is 
earning  nothing.  In  this  city  the  Sunday  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Exhibition  of  Water  Colors  was  a 
^o.p,.rtin4.mpnt  in  the  matter  of  revenue.  In 
Cincinnati  the  uemoi'uiiz.tiLiuu  tronx 

the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
prime  causes  of  the  recent  riot. 


The  Jewish  Messenger ; 

The  sermons,  particularly  in  the  synagogues, 
contained  full  and  pithy  references  to  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Bank  failure  and  the  crash  in  Wall  street, 
which  was  saved  from  another  Black  Friday 
simply  because  values  have  fallen  heavily  of 
late,  and  further  shrinkage  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  save  in  a  few  high-priced  stocks.  The 
pulpit  does  not  shirk  its  duty,  and  its  utteran¬ 
ces  respecting  extravagance  in  living  (which 
has  given  food  for  moralists  since  the  earliest 
days)  were  wholesome  and  vigorous.  The 
views  of  our  Jewish  preachers  on  this  topic, 
generally  so  cogently  expressed,  are  by  no 
means  superfluous.  The  public,  so  easily 
swayed  by  prejudice,  must  learn  that  Judaism 
emphasizes  the  simple  life,  without  assuming 
monkish  severity.  The  voice  of  its  Scriptures, 
and  of  its  later  sages,  exhorts  to  honest, 
straightforward  dealing,  and  the  main  pur¬ 
port  of  many  of  its  distinctive  laws  is  to  teach 
temperance  and  moderation  in  conduct  and 
thought.  There  are  Jews,  of  course,  who  are 
no  better  than  their  neighbors ;  but  these  are 
not  typical  of  their  race,  and  they  act  contrary 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  religion. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

The  opening  of  the  new  Produce  Exchange 
in  this  city  last  week  was  a  marked  indication 
of  tho  progress  of  this  great  commercial  empo¬ 
rium.  The  original  thatch-covered,  open-sided 
shed  at  Bowling  Green  that  answered  for  the 
market  of  the  Dutch  forefathers  of  Manhattan, 
is  now  superseded,  on  nearly  the  same  site,  by 
the  greatest  and  most  costly  temple  of  trade  in 
the  world,  that  well  befits  the  requirements  of 
a  mercantile  community  whose  world-wide  re¬ 
lations  are  constantly  expanding.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  building,  the  most  unique  edifice  in  the  city, 
occupies  an  area  of  about  300  feet  by  150,  cost¬ 
ing  over  $3,000,000,  tho  lots  being  about  a  third 
of  the  whole  cost.  It  is  about  125  feet  high, 
with  a  clock-tower  200  feet  high,  and  its  main 
hall  is  215  feet  long,  134  wide,  and  60  high. 
There  are  about  300  offices  in  the  building. 
The  outside  walls  are  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in  extent, 
and  the  aggregate  floor  surface  is  over  seven 
and  a  halt  acres.  About  20,000  people  were 
supposed  to  bo  gathered  within  its  walls  on  the 
evening  of  its  opening  reception.  The  Mail 
•»ntl  VaurraB  gives  a  suggesrivo  idea  of  the 
rapid  growth  or  ttie  city  in  its  graphic  remark 
that  “  a  large  share  of  these  ‘  house-warmers  ’ 
came  from  regions  that  were  farms,  country 
places,  pasture-lots,  or  market-gardens  when 
the  Battery  was  the  fashionable  promenade.” 
The  changes  that  a  few  years  have  made  in 
business  localities  and  in  business  methods 
here,  are  marvellous. 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

The  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  who  died  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  May  3d,  was  too  noble  and  upright 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  from  public  notice  with¬ 
out  a  tribute  from  those  who  knew  him.  Pres¬ 
ident  Taylor  invited  him  into  the  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  Mr.  Smith  de¬ 
clined  it  “  because  it  might  be  popularly  believed 
to  be  a  reward  for  political  siwvwes."  He  al¬ 
ways  denounced  the  “  spoils  system,”  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  give  his  friends  accounts  of  the 
purer  times  prior  to  1829.  In  1848  ho  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  tho  United 
States,  and  enjoyed  the  personal  friendships  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion. 
The  writer  has  preached  to  him  probably  more 
than  a  hundred  times :  for  though  Mr.  Smith 
regularly  attended  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
the  morning,  for  many  years  he  attended  the 
Methodist  church  in  the  evening.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  the  writer  communicatcJ  with  him  by 
letter  concerning  his  religious  state,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  remarkable  reply,  which  may  some 
day  be  published.  A  few  years  after,  this  ven¬ 
erable  man,  who  was  a  parishioner  of  Lyman 
Beecher  seventy  years  ago,  publicly  connected 
himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  funeral,  business  was  generally  sus¬ 
pended  in  Stamford.  His  death  was  like  the 
fall  of  an  aged  oak  which  had  been  a  symbol 
of  strength  and  a  shelter  to  many. 


FOREIGN. 

The  Hamilton  Palace  Librarifr. — The  sale 
of  tho  superb  collection  of  books  formed  by 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  known  as 
the  Hamilton  library,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
one  inherited  from  the  author  of  “  Vathek,” 
and  termed  the  Beckford  library,  was  com¬ 
menced  recently  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson 
&  Hodge  at  their  rooms  in  Wellin^on  street. 
Strand,  London.  Like  the  Beckford  library, 
also  removed  from  Hamilton  Palace,  it  contains 
numerous  works  of  extraordinary  rarity  in  very 
choice  condition.  Many  of  them  have  formed 
part  of  the  libraries  of  illustrious  personages 
and  eminent  collectors,  and  bear  the  arms, 
marks,  f)r  monograms  of  Henry  II.,  Henry  III., 
Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  Louis  XVI.,  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  Voge  Foscarini,  Pone  Clement  XIII., 
Orsino  III.  of  Tuscany,  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
Grolif  Thuanus,  Girardot  de  Preford,  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  others.  A  large  number 
are  also  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of 
their  binding,  executed  by  such  masters  of  the 
art  as  Roffet,  Le  Fancheux,  Nicholas,  Eve-Clo- 
vis,  Eve-Deseuil,  Mourner,  Padeloup,  Derome, 
and  Roger  Payne.  The  recent  sales  of  the 
l^ckford,  Sunderland,  and  Gosford  libraries 
have  thrown  a  large  number  of  books  into  the 
market,  and  to  some  extent  overstocked  many 
dealers.  Nevertheless,  a  very  brisk  competi¬ 
tion  ensued  for  all  the  lots  of  note  put  up  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  high  prices  ruled 
throughout.  This  was  in  some  degree  due  to 
the  large  number  of  foreign  commissions  sent 
in,  it  being  no  secret  that  many  of  the  books 
knocked  down  to  English  dealers  were  destin¬ 
ed  to  go  abroad. 

The  Recent  Earthquake. — On  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  a  large  and  influential  deputation  of 
the  leading  residents  of  the  County  of  Essex 
waited  upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  M.P.,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  to  ask  him  to  open  a  fund  tor 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  recent  calami¬ 
tous  catastrophe  in  that  county.  Sir  Charles 
Du  Cane,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  said 
not  only  had  great  damage  been  done  in  Col¬ 
chester  and  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but 
four  large  villages  had  been  almost  completely 
wrecked,  their  churches  and  public  buildings 


destroyed,  and  in  other  places  there  was  not  a 
single  house  which  had  escaped  damage.  The 
calamity  would  fall  with  peculiar  heaviness  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  loss  had  been 
confined  to  Colchester,  no  appeal  would  have 
boMi  made  to  the  general  public;  but  it  fell 
upon  cottagers  and  villagers,  who  without  such 
assistance,  were  utterly  unable  to  meet  the 
losses  which  had  befallen  them.  Mr.  James 
Round,  ^I.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Colchester;  Mr. 
Coope,  M.P.;  Rev.  F.  Watson,  Mr.  Willis.  M.P., 
and  others  having  spoken,  the  Lord  Mayor 
said  he  thought  the  case  was  one  which  appeal¬ 
ed  very  strongly  to  the  public.  On  the  last  oc¬ 
casion  that  a  fund  was  raised  at  the  Mansion 
House  it  was  with  regard  to  the  earthquake  in 
Ischia,  and  they  little  imagined  that  the  next 
appeal  would  be  in  respect  to  a  similar  visita¬ 
tion  so  very  close  at  home.  He  should  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  doing  everything  he 
could  to  aid  the  sufferers,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  gentlemen  present  should  form  a 
Mansion  House  Committee,  and  should  take 
steps  to  raise  an  adequate  fund.  He  might 
add  that  he  had  received  £100  that  morning 
from  tho  Earl  of  Essex  in  aid  of  the  fund.  Mr. 
Causton,  M.P.,  who  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  announced  other  donations  to 
the  amount  of  £700. 

The  Titilerif.8  have  been  demolished,  yet 
some  portions  of  the  edifice  are  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  in  the  Tuileries  gardens.  An  arcade 
of  Philibert  Delorme’s,  which  formed  part  of 
tho  right  wing  of  the  Pavilion  de  I’Horloge,, 
and  a  similar  piece  of  architecture  by  Jean 
Bullant,  from  the  left  wing  of  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  will  be  reOrected  as  mementoes  of  the  his¬ 
toric  palace  which  was  the  home  of  so  many 
French  sovereigns.  The  fate  of  the  iron  work 
of  the  balconies,  on  which  some  of  these  sov- 
ereiffns  have  stood  to  receive  the  acclamations 
of  their  subjects,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  instability  of  human  things  —  in  France 
more  especially.  It  was  sold,  like  everything 
else  for  which  a  purchaser  could  be  found,  by 
the  contractors ;  and  the  buyer,  it  turns  out, 
w'as  the  representative  of  a  Uommunist  com¬ 
mittee,  which  intends  to  use  it  for  railing  in  the 
tombs  of  certain  of  the  Communards  of  1871. 

Alcohol  in  Switzerland. — An  interesting  re¬ 
port  has  just  been  drawn  up  in  Switzerland  as 
to  the  best  method  of  checking  tho  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  cantons 
of  Berne,  Argovie,  Soleure,  and  Lucerne.  It 
embodies  the  result  of  inquiries  ipade  as  to  the 
measures  employed  in  those  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  climate,  revenues,  and  social  condi¬ 
tion  of  which  most  resemble  those  of  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  three  remedies  which  have  been 
recommended  are  first,  that  the  police  should 
be  empowered  to  interfere  in  cases  of  drinking 
to  excess ;  second,  that  a  high  duty  should  be 
levied  on  the  manufacture,  commerce,  and  the 
retail  selling  of  alcoholic  liquors ;  and  third, 
that  educational  methods  should  bo  employed 
to  combat  the  evil.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  adds 
this  comment :  “  The  chief  immediate  source  of 
relief  will  of  course  be  high  duty  on  alcohol. 
Civilization  and  morality  perish  where  brandy 
can  be  bought  at  a  shilling  a  gallon.” 

Hungary. — Colomon  Tisza,  who  since  1876 
has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  Cab¬ 
inet,  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  his 
dealings  with  the  national^  disaffected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  population.  'The  Evening  Post 
gives  these  particulars :  He  has  recently 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
dominant  element  of  the  country,  the  Magyars, 
and  the  Serbs  of  Southern  Hungary,  heretofore 
defiantly  hostile  to  the  Magyar  hegemony  re¬ 
established  by  the  agreement  with  Austria 
which  Beust  and  Deak  carried  through  in  1867, 
These  Slavs  had  (in  1848-9)  waged  a  Vendean 
War  against  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Hungary,  and  had  subsequently  been  rewarded 
for  their  reactionary  services  by  the  erection 
of  their  territories  into  a  separate  crownland  of 
Austria,  under  the  name  of  Serb  Voivodina. 
This  creation  lived  only  a  decade,  but  the  na¬ 
tional  aspirations  of  the  Serbs  of  Hungary, 
fomented  by  the  success  of  their  brethren  be¬ 
yond  tho  Turkish  border,  survived  in  full  force, 
being  fanned  by  the  clergy  on  one  side  and  by 
radical  agitators  on  the  other.  Tisza  has  for 
years  unyieldingly  fought  against  both  of 
these,  not  without  occasional  stretching  of  his 
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change  in  the  disposition  of  the  royal  govern¬ 
ment  of  Servia  toward  Austria-Hungary  finally 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  using  conciliation 
and  the  blandishments  of  patronage,  and  with 
consummate  skill  he  has  succeeded  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  strong  Serb  party  ready  to  recognize 
Magyar  supremacy  and  the  fundamental  laws 
of  1867,  and  to  support  tho  present  Govern¬ 
ment  party,  on  condition  that  the  Serbs  and 
their  Church  shall  fully  enjoy  all  tho  fruits  of 
national  and  religious  equality  guaranteed  by 
tho  Constitution.  The  new  Serb  programme 
was  adopted  at  an  assembly  of  notables  con¬ 
vened  in  Buda-Pesth  at  the  close  of  March, 
and  was  confirmed  Inst  month  by  a  larger  and 
more  popular  gathering  at  Great-Kikinda. 
This  event  promises  to  be  of  tho  highest  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  Hungary. 

The  Newly  Discovered  Hebrew  Manuscripts. 
— The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Standard  says  that  Dr.  Harkavy  is  collat¬ 
ing  the  recently  discovered  Hebrew  manuscripts 
of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  with  tho  re¬ 
ceived  text,  and  has  already  lighted  upon  varia¬ 
tions.  Where  the  texts  differ,  tho  new  reading 
is  unquestionably  superior  to  the  old.  The 
parchments  number  fifty-one,  and  a  close  is- 
spection  shows  that  some  are  much  older  than 
others.  The  characters  used  in  the  most  re¬ 
cent  of  them  originated  not  later  than  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  after  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  some  letters  are  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  known  to  have  been  used  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Others,  again,  are  unlike  any  known  form  ; 
while  the  sha  approaches  the  Alt-Indisch, 
though  the  resemblance  may  be  accidental. 
The  date  of  the  manuscripts  cannot  yet  be  de¬ 
termined.  As  to  the  variations,  they  may  be 
due,  as  the  Professor  remarks,  either  to  later 
corrections,  or  to  the  antiquity  and  purity  of 
tho  text ;  but  in  any  case  they  promise  to  be 
both  interesting  and  valuable.  The  manu¬ 
scripts  were  brought  to  the  Black  Sea  in  a  ship 
called  the  Ekaterina  Koupa,  by  a  sailor  called 
Oria  Bashan.  They  were  found  by  his  father, 
Alexander  Bashan,  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  is¬ 
land  of  P.hodes,  after  a  great  fire ;  but  whether 
in  a  private  house  or  in  a  synagogue,  is  not 
known.  Oria  regarded  them  as  an  amulet, and 
parted  with  them  unwillingly. 

A  Cruel  Ordeal.— China  has  a  curious  court 
for  tho  trial  of  her  statesmen.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  new  reign,  or  when  an  Emperor 
comes  of  age  (as  the  present  Emperor  will  next 
year),  a  Court  of  Censors  is  appointed,  before 
which  every  high  official  has  to  give  an  account 
of  his  charge,  and  prove  at  the  risk  of  the  ut¬ 
most  penalty  tliat  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
have  not  suffered  in  his  hands.  In  1861,  after 
the  war  with  France,  and  the  death  of  one  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  accession  of  another,  the  Court 
of  Censors  carried  on  a  long  Investigation  of 
the  numberiess  classes  of  officials.  The  advisers 
of  tho  Emperor  had  been  of  the  anti-European 
party,  and  after  the  disasters  of  the  war,  the 
burning  of  the  Summer  Palace  of  Yuen-Ming- 
Yuen  by  tho  French,  and  the  subsequent  death 
of  the  Emperor  Hi-Foung,  the  councillors  of 
his  successors  caused  the  arrest  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  heads  of  the  anti-European  party, 
who  had  been  formerly  in  favor.  Three  of 
them  who  had  held  high  office  were  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Court  of  Censors— Tsal-Youen, 
and  the  Prince  of  Tchun,  and  Seu-Chun— the 
two  first  being  nearly  related  to  the  imperial 
family.  They  were  condemned  to  be  chopped 
to  pieces  ;  but  their  sentences  were  commuted, 
the  two  being  compelled  to  commit  suicide, 
and  the  other  being  beheaded.  These  con¬ 
demnations  probably  had  little  justice,  but  were 
intended  to  allay  the  mortification  of  defeat. 
Next  year  the  Censors  will  sit  in  judgment  on 
eveiT^  man,  high  or  low,  in  office  under  the  Em¬ 
peror  ;  and  those  who  have  failed  either  by 
actual  weakness  or  perfidy,  or  by  Ill-judged  re¬ 
sistance,  may  be  in  danger,  no  matter  what 
their  rank,  of  the  most  horrible  punishment. 
Fear  of  this  Court  of  Censors  is  one  reason, 
perhaps,  why  the  Chinese  statesmen  of  to-day 
are  so  determined  in  their  resistance  to  French 
aggression.  Next  year  prime  ministers,  am¬ 
bassadors  and  all  will  be  ob  their  trial. 


XUM 


LIBERTY. 

liesMi  t  Oal-  iv.  1-16. 


,  tke  tralr,  aa  long  as  he  Is  a  child,  di(- 

.  »  serTant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ; 

under  tutors  and  gorernors  until  the  time  ap- 

**•  we,  when  we  wore  children,  were  in  bondage 

elements  of  the  world : 

when  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come,  Ood  sent 
fJE  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law. 

To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sens. 

ft.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  Ood  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son  Into  your  hearts,  cryiug.  Abba,  Father. 

T.  Wherefore  thou  art  no  store  a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and 
If  a  sen,  then  an  heir  of  Ood  through  Christ. 

8.  Howbelt  then,  when  ye  knew  not  God,  ye  did  service 
unto  them  which  by  nature  are  no  gods. 

9.  But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known  Ood,  or  rather  are 
known  of  Ood,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 

.elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ? 

^  10.  Te  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. 

u!  I  am  afraid  oi  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  yeu 
uIm:  in  vain. 

la/vretbren,  I  beseech  yon,  be  as  1  am ;  for  I  am  as  ye 

are :  yahave  not  Injured  ms  at  all. 

13.  Te  Anow  how  through  Infirmity  of  the  fiesh  1  preached 
the  OosphI  unto  you  at  the  first. 

14.  And  my  temptation  which  was  In  my  fiesh  ye  despised 

not,  nor  rosectsd ;  but  lecelved  me  as  an  angel  of  Ood,  even 
as  Christ  ^us.  , 

15.  Where  la  then  thn  blessedness  ye  spake  of  T  for  I  bear 
your  record,  that,  11  It  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have 
plucked  out  your  oVn  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me. 

IS.  Am  I  therefoih  become  your  enemy,  because  1  tell  you 
the  truth  t 

By  iJBOlT  E.  KITT&EDQE,  S.D. 

Golden  'Met— “  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the 
liberty  wher/ti'ith  Christ  hath  made  us  free. — Gal. 

V.  1. 

This  iiijL  very  precious  lesson,  and  may  God 
make  teacher  a  happy  freeman  in  Christ 
Jesus^nd  so  from  a  personal  experience  of 
the  jt^s  of  the  spiritual  liberty,  you  can  sjieak 
to  yjur  scholars,  and  win  them  to  look  to  Him 
wh/ can  break  tho  »Arou«eBt  fotterw. 

/— w  “  Now  this,  I  say,  that  the  heir,  as 
l^g  as  he  is  a  child,  diCfereth  nothing  from  a 
yervant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all.”  The  “  heir  ” 
Is  such  by  descent  and  by  law,  and  yet  while 
he  is  a  “  child,”  or  literally  an  infant,  he  occu¬ 
pies  the  same  position  as  a  servant ;  that  is,  he 
is  under  law,  and  the  only  difference  is  pro¬ 
spective,  the  servant  having  no  fortune  to  an¬ 
ticipate,  while  the  heir  looks  forward  to  great 
imssessions. 

Vebse  2.  “  But  is  under  tutors  and  governors 
until  the  time  appointed  of  the  father.”  A 
better  translation  is  “  guardians  and  stewards,” 
who  stand  in  the  relation  of  overseers  to  the 
infant  heir,  and  not  only  protect,  but  counsel 


and  direct  him. 

“The  question  whether  the  father  of  the 
heir  here  is  to  be  thought  of  as  dead  or  absent 
or  living  and  present,  is  in  fact  one  of  no  im¬ 
portance;  nor  does  it  belong  properly  to  the 
consideration  of  this  passage.  The  fact  is  the 
antitype  breaks  through  the  type  and  disturbs 
it,  as  is  the  case  wherever  the  idea  of  inherit- 
l  anoe  Is  spiritualized.  The  supposition  in  our 
I  text  is  that  a  father  has  preordained  a  time  for 
I  his  son  and  heir  to  come  of  age,  and  till  that 
[  time  has  subjected  him  to  guardians  and  stew- 
f  ards.  In  the  type  the  reason  might  be  absence 
or  decease,  or  even  high  ofBce  or  intense  occu- 
I>ation  of  the  father ;  in  the  antitype  it  is  the 
father’s  sovereign  will ;  but  the  nircnmstances 
equally  exist.” 

Vebse  3.  “Even  so  we,”  the  “we”  having 
primary  reference  to  Jewish  Christians,  but  a 
secondary  reference  to  the  Gentile  converts. 
“When  we  were  children,”  that  is,  when  we 
were  in  Judaism,  a  state  of  spiritual  infancy 
which  preceded  the  Christian  era  (1  Cor.  xiii. 
11 ;  Eph.  iv.  14).  “  Were  in  bondage  under  the 
elements  of  the  world.”  The  bondage  here 
mentioned  was  a  bondage  to  external  things, 
to  enactments  which  pertained  to  the  law ;  as 
Alford  expresses  it,  “  to  the  elementary  lessons 
of  outward  things  ” ;  and  Barnes  adds  this  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  “  Like  the  things  of  the  world, 
they  were  transient,  temjKirary,  and  of  little 
value  ”  (Col.  il.  8).  Another  writer  »ayts  “  The 
collective  human  world  is  conceived  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  subject,  needing  the  divine  training, 
to  which  God,  in  its  boyish  age  lasting  till  the 
sending  of  Christ,  gave  the  elementary  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  law.”  This  much  we  may  gather 
from  this  verse,  that  under  the  old  disjiensa- 
tion  the  divine  instruction  through  the  law 
was  elementary,  was  adapted  to  children,  and 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  one  acceptable  and 
righteous  before  God,  and  so  could  not  bring 
him  into  the  liberty  of  a  complete  justification. 
The  Gosjiel  is  in  the  Old  Testament  as  truly 
as  in  the  New;  but  in  the  former  the  law  pre¬ 
vails  over  the  Gosiiel,  and  the  beauty  and  i)ow- 
or  of  the  latter  are  veiled  under  external  cere¬ 
monies. 

Yebsbs  4,5.  “But  when  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons.”  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  i>assage.  What  is  this  “  fulness 
of  the  time  ”  ?  Answer  —God’s  time,  wliich  He 
had  declared  by  His  prophets;  the  time  to 
which  Abel  looked  from  his  altar  by  the  closed 
gate  of  Eden,  to  which  Abraham  looked  from 
the  Mount  of  Substitution ;  the  time  for  which 
believing  souls  waited  longingly,  and  died 
without  the  sight ;  the  time  when  the  law  had 
completed  its  educational  work,  and  man,  con¬ 
victed  of  sin,  and  having  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  helplessness  of  all  human 
efforts  and  the  insufficiency  of  external  rites 
to  bring  justifying  i>eace,  was  eagerly  looking 
for  some  grander  revelation  of  divine  grace. 
“  It  was  a  great  idea  of  Dionysius  ‘  the  little  ’ 
to  date  our  era  from  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man,  the  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King  of  mankind,  is  in  part  the  centre  and 
turning-i>oint  not  only  of  chronology,  but  of 
all  history,  and  the  key  to  all  its  mysteries. 
All  history  before  His  birth  must  be  viewed  as 
a  preparation  for  His  coming,  and  all  history 
after  His  birth  as  a  gradual  diffusion  of  His 
Spirit  and  establishment  of  His  kingdom.  He 
is  ‘the  desire  of  all  nations.’  He  appeared 
in  ‘the  fulness  of  time,’ when  the  process  of 
preparation  was  finished,  and  the  world’s  need 
of  redemption  fully  disclosed.” 

“  God  sent  forth  His  Son.”  The  Son  was  not 
more  loving  than  the  Father,  and  yet  there  is 
always  danger  of  this  misconception  when 
we  si>eak  of  the  anger  of  God  apjieased  by  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ ;  but  it  was  “  God  who 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-be¬ 
gotten  Son.” 

“Made  of  a  woman.”  Here  we  have  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation,  writh  all  its  humilia¬ 
tion.  The  Son  of  Ood  did  not  take  the  form 
ot  an  angel,  but  He  was  born  of  a  woman.  He 
had  a  true  humanity,  and  so  in  His  redemptive 
work  He  was  God  and  He  was  man,  in  two  dis¬ 
tinct  natures,  but  one  Person  forever. 

“  Made  under  the  law.”  He  had  to  fulfil  the 
law  for  us,  and  He  could  not  do  this  unless  He 
was  under  the  law'  as  a  man.  His  obedience 
was  free  and  joyful,  but  it  was  a  true  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  so  as  a  perfect  man  and  the  sinner’s 
Substitute,  He  was  able  to  take  upon  Himself 
the  curse  of  the  law,  “  being  made  a  curse  for 
us.”  Now  His  Incarnation  and  His  voluntari- 
subjection  to  the  law  were  the  necessary  means 
to  the  grand  end  of  the  Atonement ;  they  were 
the  steps  by  which  alone  He  could  reach  Cal¬ 
vary,  and  provide  a  jierfect  righteousness  as 
the  sinner’s  covering. 

“  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law  ” 
—that  Is,  by  taking  our  place,  and  bearing  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  to  redeem  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  from  all  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  law  (Gal.  iii.  13),  “that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.”  Not 
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only  does  Christ  redeem  us  ffom  the  law,  but 
He  is  so  identified  with  the  race  that  faith  in 
Him  as  Redeemer  identifies  the  forgiven  sin¬ 
ner  with  Him  in  His  Sonship,  and  we  become 
“members  of  His  body,  of  His  fiesh,  and  of 
His  bones  ”  (Eph.  v.  30),  and  so  in  Him  we  are 
sons  and  heirs  of  God. 

Verse  6.  “And  because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father.”  He  not  only 
makes  us  sons,  but  He  gives  also  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  children.  “The  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God  ”  (Rom.  viii.  16).  Notice  it  is 
“  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  ”  which,  by  uniting 
Himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  accepted  and 
redeemed  heart,  cries  Abba  in  us,  and  so  we 
cry  Abba,  Father  (Rom.  viii.  15).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  God’s  children  without  having 
this  inward  consciousness  of  our  filial  rela¬ 
tionship.  Luther  says  “Although  I  am  on  all 
sides  in  great  terrors  and  distresses,  and  it 
seems  as  if  I,  Lord,  were  wholly  and  utterly 
forsaken  by  Thee,  yet  am  I  nevertheless  a  child 
— Thou,  Father— for  Christ’s  sake.  I  am  to 
thee  dear  and  pleasant  for  the  Beloved’s  sake. 
But  for  man  in  his  heart  to  utter  the  little  word 
‘  Father  ’  in  time  of  temptation,  in  true  earnest¬ 
ness,  there  needs  such  a  deep  skill  thereto  as 
truly  neither  Cicero  nor  Demosthenes,  nor  any 
other  accomplished  orator,  has  had.  Yea, 
should  they  even  melt  together  all  their  skill 
in  one  heap,  it  were  not  yet  possible  for  them 
perfectly  to  utter  forth  what  is  meant  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  single  word  ‘  Father  ’  in  be¬ 
lievers’ hearts.”  Bunyan  says  on  this  verse: 
“  O  how  great  a  task  is  it  for  a  i>oor  soul  that 
comes,  sensible  of  sin  and  the  wrath  of  God, 
to  say  in  faith  but  this  one  word.  Father!  The 
Spirit  must  be  sent  into  the  heart  for  this  very 
thing,  it  being  too  great  a  work  for  any  man  to 
do  knowingly  and  believingly  without  it.  That 
one  word  spoken  in  faith  is  better  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  prayers  in  a  formal,  lukewarm  way.  I 
myself  have  often  found  that  when  I  can  say 
but  this  word  Father,  it  doth  me  more  good 
than  when  I  call  Him  by  any  other  Christian 
name.” 

Vebse  7.  “Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a 
servant,  but  a  son.”  The  word  “servant”  is 
better  rendered  a  bondman.  The  Christian  is 
not  in  bondage  to  the  law,  he  does  not  serve 
under  the  lash  of  duty,  but  he  is  a  son,  and  his 
obedience  is  the  glad  expression  of  filial  love 
to  the  Father.  As  a  son  he  no  longer  lives 
after  the  fiesh,  but  he  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  and  he  has  passed  from  a  religious 
minority  to  majority.  What  he  does  is  not 
regulated  by  law,  but  by  the  Spirit,  and  his 
highest  happiness  consists  in  conforming  the 
inward  and  outward  life  to  the  will  of  God. 
“And  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God  through 
Christ  ”  (Rom.  viii.  17).  Grace  pardoned,  grace 
accepted,  the  guilty  one  covered  by  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  Substitute,  and  grace  limitless 
in  its  loving  reach,  lifts  the  forgiven  sinner  up 
to  sonship  and  heirship,  for  if  we  are  Christ’s, 
all  that  Christ  has  is  ours.  “  No  one  through 
his  works  or  merit  succeeds  in  becoming  heir, 
but  birth  alone  brings  it  to  him ;  even  so  do  we 
also  come  to  the  eternal,  heavenly  iiossessions, 
such  as  forgiveness  of  sins,  righteousness,  the 
glorious  resurrection  and  eternal  life,  not 
through  our  cooperation,  but  without  any  act 
of  ours.  We  suffer  them  to  be  bestowed  upon 
us,  and  receive  them  from  God  through  Christ.” 

Verses  8-12.  The  argument  in  these  verses 
may  be  briefiy  stated  as  follows ; 

1.  When  they  were  servants,  then  they  were 
in  bondage,  not  like  the  Jew  to  the  “  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  world,”  but  to  idols,  and  this 
bondage  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
not  knowing  God. 

2.  But  now  they  have  known  Him,  or  rather 
have  V>een  known  of  Him,  as  u  Father  knows 
and  loves  His  children,  and  therefore  Paul  is 
astonished  that 

3.  They  have  turned  back  to  “  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,”  that  after  the  rich  and 
satisfying  fellowship  with  God,  they  have  an 
apiietite  for  the  rudiments  of  Judaism,  and 
have  come  into  bondage  to  the  law.  The  law 
was  “weak,”  because  it  could  not  atone  for 
sin;  it  was  “beggarly,”  because  it  gave  no 
sonship  or  heirship. 

4.  As  a  proof  of  his  statement,  Paul  reminds 
them  how  they  have  become  scrupulous  re- 
siieeting  the  holy  days  of  the  Jewish  Church 
(Col.  ii.  16).  There  is  no  allusion  hero  to  the 
one  only  holy  day,  the  Sabbath,  but  to  man- 
apiKiinted  days,  which  burden  the  conscience, 
as  if  the  observance  of  them  was  a  condition  of 
justification. 

5.  Paul  expresses  his  deep  anxiety  for  them, 
and  his  fear  that  his  labor  has  been  in  vain. 
Luther  says  “  These  words  breathe  the  tears 
of  Paul.” 

6.  He  urges  the  Galatian  Christians  to  be¬ 
come  like  him,  in  his  freedom  from  legalism. 
“  Brethren,  I  beseech  you,  be  as  I  am.”  “  For 
I  am  as  ye  are.”  There  have  been  two  inter¬ 
pretations  given  to  these  words:  (1)  That 
Paul  means  to  remind  the  Gentile  converts, 
who  had  come  under  the  yoke  of  Judaistic  ob¬ 
servances,  that  he  once  was  under  the  same 
yoke,  “I  once  was  a  Jew  as  ye  now  Judaize.” 
The  other  and  better  sense,  is,  as  the  words 
naturally  indicate,  I  am  like  you  Gentiles  in 
my  freedom  from  the  Jewish  law.  “  I  gave  up 
all  those  time-honored  customs,  all  those  dear 
associations  of  race,  to  become  like  you.  I  have 
lived  as  a  Gentile,  that  I  might  preach  to  you 
Gentiles.  Will  you  then  abandon  me  when  I 
have  abandoned  all  for  you  ?  ” 

7.  He  reminds  them  that  his  words  of  re¬ 
proof  are  not  from  a  sense  of  any  i>ersonal  in¬ 
jury  which  he  has  received  from  them,  “Ye 
have  not  injured  me  at  all.” 

Vebse  13.  “  Ye  know  how  through  infirmity 
of  the  fiesh,  I  preached  the  Gosiiel  unto  you 
at  the  first,”  or  a  better  translation  is  at  the 
first  time.  His  first  visit  to  Galatia  is  record¬ 
ed  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  and  the  second  in  Acts  xviii. 
23.  The  only  imssible  meaning  of  this  verse 
is  that  Paul  was  obliged  by  sickness  to  pro¬ 
long  his  stay  in  Galatia,  and  during  this  time 
he  preached  the  Gospel  to  them.  No  physical 
suffering  could  dampen  his  ardor  to  preach 
Christ. 

Vebse  14.  “And  my  temptation  which  was 
in  my  fiesh  ye  despised  not  nor  rejected,  but 
received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus.”  Although  he  had  not  intended  to  re¬ 
main  with  them,  yet  they  received  him  loving¬ 
ly  and  heartily,  not  loathing  him  on  account 
of  his  bodily  infirmity,  but  giving  him  as  cor¬ 
dial  a  reception  as  if  the  visitor  had  been  an 
angel  or  the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  “  If  teach¬ 
ers  wish  to  be  looked  on  as  angels  of  God,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  as  Christ  himself,  they  must 
also  approve  themselves  as  good  angels,  and 
not  as  Satan’s  angels  and  servants,  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  office  with  such  purity,  as  they 
have  Paul  for  an  example.” 

Verse  15.  “  Where  is  then  the  blessedness 
ye  siiake  of?  ”  What  has  become  of  that  joy 
with  which  you  first  received  the  Gosjiel  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  riches  of  grace  in 
which  you  found  great  delight  ? 

“  Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 
When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  V  ” 

What  kind  of  a  foundation  did  your  new  hoiies 
and  rejoicing  have,  if  so  soon  they  have  disap- 
jjcared  ?  And  then  the  Ajiostle  refers  to  the 
evidence  which  they  gave  of  their  blessedness 
in  their  love  for  him,  because  he  was  the  in¬ 


strument.  in  God’s  hands,  of  bringing  them 
into  this  rapturous  faith  and  joy :  “  For  I  bear 
you  record,  that  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye 
would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and 
have  given  them  to  me.” 

Verse  16.  “Am  I  therefore  become  your 
enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  ”  The 
meaning  of  this  (juestion  is.  If  you  were  so 
grateful  to  me,  and  believed  that  I  was  an 
angel  of  God  to  you,  can  you  now  believe  that 
my  love  is  changed  because  I  write  words  of 
rebuke  for  your  sins  ?  It  is  the  truest  friend 
who  tells  us  of  our  faults.  And  so  we  should 
love  such  a  one  all  the  more,  and  not  count 
him  as  an  enemy.  Paul  had  not  changed ;  he 
was  the  same  loving  Apostle,  but  they  had 
changed,  and  so  they  were  easily  persuaded  by 
the  Jewish  teachers  to  believe  that  Paul  was 
their  enemy.  We  see  in  these  words  the  warm 
heart  of  this  great  Apostle,  and  how  he  longed 
for  the  loving  confidence  of  his  children  in  the 
Lord,  even  when  it  was  necessary  to  reprove 
them. 

On  the  blessings  of  adoption,  read  Rom.  ix. 
4,  Eph.  i.  5.  On  the  liberty  of  God’s  adopted 
children,  read  2  Cor.  iii.  17;  Gal.  v.  1, 13  ;  Rom. 
viii.  21,  vi.  18,  viii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  22. 

George  Macdonald  says  “  When  God’s  will 
is  our  law,  we  are  but  a  kind  of  noble  slaves ; 
but  when  God’s  will  is  our  will,  then  we  are 
His  free  children.” 

“At  Chautauqua  one  evening,  among  other 
fireworks  a  paper  baloon  was  put  up.  It  rose 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  then  was 
caught  in  the  lower  limbs  of  a  tree.  There  was 
a  struggle,  the  balloon  seeking  to  rise,  the  tree 
striving  to  hold  it  down.  It  escaped  from  one 
branch  only  to  be  caught  in  another.  After 
several  struggles,  which  we  watched  with  in¬ 
terest,  the  balloon  freed  itself  entirely  from 
the  tree,  and  rose  into  the  sky  in  perfect  liber¬ 
ty.  Picture  of  many  a  Christian  experience! 
When  we  are  not  fully  separated  from  the 
world,  every  duty  brings  a  struggle  between 
‘I  wish’  and  ‘I  ought.’  But  when  we  fully 
accept  God’s  will  and  His  renewing  Spirit,  our 
religious  life  rises  out  of  earthly  entanglements 
into  perfect  liberty,  where  there  is  no  more 
struggling  against  God’s  law,  because  God’s 
Spirit  in  us  delights  to  do  it,  and  we  can  say 
‘  My  will  is  the  will  of  my  God.’  ” 


A  STRIKING  STORY. 

The  following  is  from  the  sermon  of  Rev.  B. 
M.  Fullerton  on  the  last  Fast  Day,  as  printed 
in  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Sentinel  ; 

A  Congregational  minister  in  one  of  the  large 
towns  of  New  England  told  me  the  other  day 
of  a  man  across  whose  path  he  came,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  whose  story  illustrates  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  negations  and  tho 
constructive  power  of  positive  Christianity. 
This  man  came,  as  the  phrase  is,  of  a  good 
family.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  power ; 
easily  first  in  his  calling  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  resided.  Ho  had  been  graduated 
from  one  of  the  lat^»‘r  New  England  colleges, 
and  had  been  greatly  respected  in  his  class. 
His  father  and  mother  were  believers.  By-and- 
by  he  bi^an  to  enteitain  doubt.^,  and  indulge 
in  the  habit  of  staying  aloof  from  Chiistian 
men,  and  remaining  away  from  church.  His 
political  philosophy  began  to  show  signs  of 
unsoundness.  He  drank.  His  wrongheaded¬ 
ness  and  wrongheartedness  developed  into 
cynicism.  He  lost  friends.  He  lost  influence. 
He  had  been  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  unbelief. 
But  his  cynicism,  his  wrongheaded  ness,  his  bad 
philosophy  of  life,  and  his  liabits,  all  combined 
to  urge  him  on  along  the  downward  grade. 
His  business  grew  contracted  in  its  range. 
His  political  aspirations  w'ere  blighted.  Ono 
day  it  became  known  that  his  offices  were  to  be 
let.  This  minister,  as  he  met  him  on  the  street, 
saw  desperation  written  on  his  face  and  in  his 
bearing.  He  somehow  felt  that  it  would  be  but 
a  brief  time  in  which  any  one  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  trying  to  do  that  man  good. 

went  into  the  man’s  office ;  the  man  ad¬ 
dressed  him  gruffly,  detnanded  Ills  errand,  and 
distinctly  intimated  to  him  that  tho  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  let  him  alone.  A  very  short 
time  would  tell  the  story.  He  had  already 
written  a  final  letter  to  his  wife.  In  a  few  hours 
he  meant  to  be  dead. 

I  will  not  detail  the  story — the  almost  vio¬ 
lence  and  compulsion  employed,  the  struggle 
of  hours  with  the  man,  and  all.  To  sum  up 
the  whole,  however,  he  at  length  assented  to 
being  taken  to  the  minister’s  house  in  a  hack, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  not  bo  obliged 
to  see  any  human  being  while  there.  The  min¬ 
ister  sat  up  nearly  all  night  with  hipi,  and 
spent  hour  after  hour  in  conversation  with  him, 
and  by  every  care  and  in  all  patience  nursed 
him  back  to  a  condition  of  struggling  hope 
tigain.  But  among  the  things  he  told  him 
was  “  Your  first  dc^wnward  step  was  in  letting 
go  your  hold  of  your  ancestral  faith — the  faith 
of  your  mother.”  The  man  assented.  He  is 
present  now  at  the  services  of  the  church,  at 
the  prayer- meetings  too,  withal  is  i-lothed  and 
in  his  right  mind,  and  gradually  is  winning 
back  his  lost  ground,  the  devil  of  unbelief  hav¬ 
ing  been  expelled.  “  I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  he 
said  to  the  minister  one  day,  “  you  may  take 
all  the  skeptics  in  this  State  and  squeeze  them, 
and  you  cannot  get  out  of  them  so  much  of  the 
real  milk  of  human  kindness  as  there  is  in  any 
one  of  your  old  blue  deacons  here.” 

This  unbelief,  which  is  so  life  among  us, 
which  leads  some  to  doubt  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  others  to  try  to  disbelieve  it,  and 
by  which  some  seek  to  justify  themselves  for 
living  as  though  it  were  no  sin  to  ignore  the 
mission  of  life,  is  demoralizing  and  destructive. 
Negation  and  denial  have  a  tendency  to  make 
men  act  as  though  life  were  unreal  and  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  the  grave  its  goal.  Our  ('hristian 
congregations  are  called  upon  to  oppose  to  the 
negative,  the  positive ;  to  the  destructive,  the 
constructive  ;  to  frivolousness,  earnestness  ; 
to  the  deadening  influences  of  doubt,  the  vital¬ 
izing  influences  of  faith  and  of  love  for  Christ. 


LISE  AND  PRECEPT. 

We  bury  love ; 

Forgetfulness  grows  over  it  like  grass  ; 

That  is  a  thing  to  weep  for,  not  tho  dead. 

—Alexander  Smith. 

The  worth  of  a  church  or  a  denomination  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  success  with  which  it  fas¬ 
tens  its  grip  on  the  men  and  women  who  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  society.— C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

The  great  argument  for  popular  government 
is  not  the  essential  righteousness  of  a  majority, 
but  the  celestial  law  which  subordinates  the 
brute  force  of  numbers  to  intellectual  and 
moral  ascendency,  as  the  immeasurable  floods 
of  ocean  follow  the  moon.— George  William 
Curtis. 

There  is  a  sublimity  in  patience.  In  its  high¬ 
est  forms  it  makes  you  think  of  God.  To  do  a 
thing,  and  when  needed,  to  keep  doing  it— to 
wait  for  the  desired  end,  not  slugglishly,  but 
diligently,  if  necessary ;  not  di'spondingly,  but 
ever  with  a  brave  hope— this  is  grand  charac¬ 
ter.  Imitate  your  Heavenly  Father,  in  whom 
is  grandest  character.  Some  things  cannot  be 
done  in  a  day.  God  does  not  make  a  sunset 
glory  in  a  moment,  but  for  days  He  may  be 
massing  the  mist  out  of  which  He  builds  His 
palaces  beautiful  in  the  west.  Labor  patiently 
looking  to  God  for  the  highest  success.  ’ 

There  are  indiscretions,  we  hear.  No  doubt 
of  it.  The  question  is  whether  the  indiscretions 
are  so  many  and  so  glaring  as  to  overbalance 
the  palpable  and  lasting  good  that  comes  of 
engaging  many  people  heartily  in  the  new  con¬ 
viction  that  they  have  a  spiritual  and  reason¬ 
able  capacity,  and  owe  their  lives  to  their  Cre¬ 
ator.  When  we  have  governments  without  in¬ 
discretions,  families  without  intliscretions,  col¬ 
leges  without  indiscretions,  manners,  trades 
navigations  over  any  sort  of  sea  without  them’ 
we  shall  have  an  administration  of  Christianity 
without  indi^retions.  But  remember  that  the 
greatest  indiscretion  that  we  can  possibly  fall 
into  about  religion,  is  to  let  it  alone.— Bishop 
Huntington. 


TEN  SAHSI  AT  EL  OBEID: 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News  at  Dongola  (Mr.  O’Kelley,  M.P.,) 
writes  as  follows,  April  2d : 

Although  the  development  of  the  movement 
led  by  Mohammed  Ahmed  has  been  attended 
with  vei-y  considerable  loss  of  life,  the  number 
of  persons  killed  in  cold  blood  is  small  consid¬ 
ering  the  character  of  the  troops  who  follow 
the  rebel  standard.  It  is  certain  that  on  the 
surrender  of  Obeki  and  Barra  not  one  person 
lost  his  or  her  file  at  the  hands  of  Mohammed 
Ahmed’s  soldiera^and  this  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because,  according  to  the  Egyptian  ac¬ 
count  of  the  siege  of  Otoeid,  the  Mahdi’s  follow¬ 
ers  lost  an  enormous  number  of  men.  As  many 
as  10,000  are  alleged  to  have  perished  in  one 
assault,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege  assures  me  that  at  least  40,000  of 
the  Arabs  were  killed  in  the  various  assaults 
and  «ombats  about  Obeid.  This  statement  is 
ne  doubt  a  wild  exa^eration,  but  it  goes  to 
provethat  the  losses  of  the  Mahdi’s  army  were 
••onsiderable,  and  it  is  therefore  to  their  credit 
that  they  sought  no  vengeance  when  the  for¬ 
tune  ol  war  placed  the  garrisons  at  their  mercy. 
Among  the  civil  population  were  a  number  of 
Syrian,  Greek,  and  Coptic  Christians,  as  well 
as  some  priests  and  nuns  of  the  Austrian  Cath¬ 
olic  Mission.  Though  an  effort  was  made  to 
terrorize  these  people  into  abandoning  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  embracing  the  new  religion,  none  of 
them  were  actually  put  to  death. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  captured  garri¬ 
sons  of  Obeid  and  Barra  have  become  the  very 
backbone-  of  the  Mahdi’s  army,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  it  was  this  body  of  men  who  struck  the 
<lecisivo  blow  agaiust  Gen.  Hicks’  army.  When 
the  prtests  ol  the  Austrian  Mission  and  the  five 
nuns  alrwoly  vef erred  to  were  brought  before 
'the  Mahdi  and  given  the  choice  of  abandoning 
their  religion  or  having  their  heads  cut  off,  they 
were  about  to  be  led  to  execution  when  one  of 
the  priests  had  a  lucky  inspiration,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Mahdi  he  said  “  You  say  that  Christ 
Is  to  come  and  join  you  to  aid  in  making  the 
Mohammedan  religion  universal.  Then  let  us 
live  until  Christ  comes  and  tells  us  to  follow 
yoiu”  Tho  Mahdi  seems  to  have  appreciated 
this  appeal,  for  he  gave  immediate  orders  that 
they  should  not  be  harmed,  but  that  they 
ihould  be  kept  prisoners  until  Christ  should 
come  to  release  them.  He  not  only  did  this, 
hut  he  ordered  a  monthly  sum  to  be  paid  them 
for  their  support.  Their  church  was  destroy- ' 
wl,  but  they  are  allowed  to  live  in  a  house  out¬ 
ride  the  town.  The  solitary  English  survivor 
of  Hicks  Pasha’s  army  lives  with  a  merchant 
in  the  town  who  speaks  French.  It  is  stated,  I 
ri^ret  to  say,  that  the  allowance  originally 
paid  to  the  priests  is  not  given  now  as  regular¬ 
ly  as  in  the  first  period  of  their  captivity  ;  but 
lortuuately  they  have  found  a  protector  in  a 
rich  merchant  who  enjoys  the  Mahdi’s  favor, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  followed  his  for¬ 
tunes  from  the  beginning  of  the  moveu'ent,  but 
who  is  not  so  certain  of  the  ultimate  issue  that 
he  is  not  disposed  to  have  friends  in  both 
camps  in  case  the  tide  of  fortune  should  turn. 

Obeid  just  now  is  not  a  pleasant  place  to  live 
in.  Imagine  a  vast  camp  in  a  desert ;  the 
white  canvas  tent  replaced  by  a  scjuare,  ill-pro- 
portioned  hut,  constructed  of  corn-stalks  and 
roofed  with  rude  mats  woven  from  straw  or 
palm  leaves  ;  a  mass  of  dismantled  mud-houses 
rising  in  the  centre,  with  here  and  there  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  palm  trees  ;  and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of 
the  picture  presented  by  El  Obeid,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  new  Musselman  prophet.  On 
the  capture  of  Obeiil  by  the  Mahdi’s  followers, 
the  distributing  trade  of  which  it  had  been  the 
centre  almost  disappeared,  and  as  many  of  tho 
principal  merchants  as  could  get  away  fled  to 
Khartoum,  Berber,  Dongola,  or  Darfur.  It  is 
caleulated  that  tho  normal  population  fell  from 
thirty  to  twenty  thousand.  This  loss,  how'over, 
was  more  than  made  good  by  the  arrival  of 
from  thirty -five  to  forty  thousand  of  the  Mah¬ 
di’s  army,  w'ho  i-ampeil  in  the  place  and  still 
surround  their  chief.  Tiiese  are  the  ciire  of  the 
Mahdi’s  forces.  Wherever  he  goes  they  ac¬ 
company  him,  and  act  the  part  of  a  c(/rps 
d’elite  whenever  there  is  heavy  fighting  to  be 
done.  As  these  men  are  animated  at  once  with 
the  religious  ami  socialistic  fanaticism  wliich 
the  Mahdi  has  succeeded  in  awakening,  their 
preaejicR  in  Obeid  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any 
pcriyanent  extension  of  the  town,  if  it  shouhi 
not, on  tho  contrary,  lead  to  its  disappearance. 
Molt  of  the  houses  are  in  ruins,  and  if  no  event 
shoild  happen  to  disturb  the  reign  of  the  new 
“  Prince  of  Kordofan,”  it  is  probable  that  with¬ 
in  afew  years  Obeid  will  exist  only  as  an  Arab 
encjmpment.  To  the  wild  man  of  the  South 
evei  a  garden  is  an  abomination,  and  at  Barra 
the  many  beautiful  gardens  which  existed  be- 
forethe  war,  have  been  almost  wholly  destfciy- 
ed,  llie  Arabs  cutting  down  the  fruit  trees  and 
giviig  tlieir  branches  as  fodder  to  their  camels. 
The  regular  followers  of  Mohammed  Ahmed 
have  constructed  for  themselves  huts  of  straw, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  any  Bedouin  encamp¬ 
ment  in  the  desert  about  Obeid,  so  that  in  mere 
matter  of  extent  tho  town  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  city  of  straw.  The  paying  of 
his  regular  army  must  constitute  a  severe 
drain  on  Mohammed  .\limed’s  exchequer,  and 
when  the  large  sums  which  fell  into  his  hands 
by  his  unexpected  successes  in  Kordofan  are 
exliausteil,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  rebel 
coffers  are  to  be  replenished.  Not  only  was  all 
the  money  found  in  the  public  treasury  at 
Obeid  appropriated,  but  all  the  private  proper¬ 
ty,  especially  the  money  of  the  rich  inhabitants, 
was  confiscated.  From  one  source  or  another, 
it  is  calculated  tnat  a  sum  of  not  less  than  two 
million  dollars  has  found  its  way  into  the 
Mahdi’s  treasury,  and  this  sum  will  enable  him 
to  hold  his  followers  well  together  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  a 
revenue,  he  has  ordered  the  tribes  and  seden¬ 
tary  inhabitants  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  sum 
equal  to  one-tenth  the  tax  formerly  paid  to  the 
Egyptian  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
regular  followers  camped  at  El  Obeid,  the  Mah¬ 
di  can  count  on  the  support,  and  active  coope¬ 
ration  of  some  eighty  tribes  who  occupy  the 
vast  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  desert 
of  Bayudah  and  the  Equatorial  provinces,  and 
extending  somewhat  indefinitely  towards  the 
western  frontier  of  Darfur.  These  allies  cun 
furnish  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  who  are  very  different  in  temper 
and  physique  from  the  soldiers  of  Arabi  Pasha. 
In  general  type  they  approach  closely  to  the 
American  Indian  of  the  plains,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  strong  admixture  of  negro 
blood.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Arab  tribes  nearest  the  equator  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  admixture  of  ne¬ 
gro  blood  diminishes  the  fighting  ({ualities  of 
the  race.  In  many  respects  the  Arabs  and  Ba- 
rabari  who  inhabit  the  districts  now  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  are  models  of  what  good  soldiers  ought 
to  be.  There  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  care  bestowed  on  the  military  or¬ 
ganization  in  Obeid.  According  to  one  ac¬ 
count,  the  Mahdi  drills  incessantly  his  follow¬ 
ers,  endeavoring  to  hammer  them  into  an  effi¬ 
cient  military  organization.  Other  witnesses 
insist  that  no  serious  drilling  goes  on  at  all, 
and  that  the  only  military  manoeuvres  carried 
on  are  the  occasional  assemblages  which  come 
together  when  the  Mahdi  preaches  or  prays  in 
public.  These  proceedings  are,  however,  little 
more  than  a  mob  parade.  Howevei,  all  evi¬ 
dence  agrees  that  the  soldieis  are  organized 
into  bodies  distinguished  by  flags,  and  that  a 
regular  hierarchy  of  officers  command  this 
body,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  name,  is  the 
tactical  unit  of  the  Mahdi’s  army.  As  the  im¬ 
mense  majority  of  the  men  composing  this 
force  have  no  arms  but  the  spear  and  shield, 
the  tactics  adopted  are  those  most  suitable  to 
give  these  weapons  full  play.  For  victory  they 
depend  on  the  shock  of  the  mass,  and  the  dis¬ 
order  which  naturally  succeeds  a  successful 
charge.  The  general  instruction  given  to  the 
spearmen  is  to  cover  their  faces  with  their 
shields,  and  rush  straight  on  until  the  soldier 
can  strike  the  enemy  with  his  lance.  As  this 
charge  is  made  en  masse,  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Mahdi’s  followers  must  be  perfectly  fright¬ 
ful  when  they  are  met  by  a  steady,  well-directed 
fire  ;  but  to  the  loss  of  men  they  seem  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  continue  to  advance  with  the  utmost 
determination  under  the  heaviest  fire.  It  is 
the  fear  inspired  by  this  courageous  advance 
which  has  so  completely  demoralized  the  Egyp¬ 


tian  soldier,  and  encouraged  the  belief  that  bul¬ 
lets  do  not  liarm  the  Mahdi’s  followers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  movement  the  only 
offensive  weapons  possessed  by  the  insurgents 
were  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the  knife.  But 
the  various  defeats  inflicted  on  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  above  all,  the  capture  of  El  Obeid, 
have  furnished  the  Mahdi’s  followers  with  very 
considerable  supplies  of  improved  breech-load¬ 
ing  arms.  It  is  calculated  that  something  like 
40,000  Remington  rifles  have  fallen  into  their 
hands,  and  to  these  must  be  added  an  unknown 
quantity  of  the  older  classes  of  firearms  which 
had  been  turned  into  the  Government  stores. 
These  would  Include  not  alone  the  old  Govern¬ 
ment  arms  proper,  but  a  large  quantity  of  the 
arms  seized  from  the  old  jellabahs,  or  slave- 
hunters,  Then,  in  matter  of  artillery,  the  Mahdi 
must  be  fairly  well  supplied,  as  (including  the 
guns  captured  from  Hicks,  Yussuf  Pasha,  and 
Obeid  and  Burra)  he  probably  is  possessed  of 
at  least  sixty  pieces  of  ordnance.  Except  some 
of  the  Krupps,  these  guns  are  not  of  a  very 
formidable  character ;  but  if  they  were  massed 
to  cover  the  charge  of  the  Mahdi’s  spearmen, 
they  would  be  capable  of  rendering  good  ser¬ 
vice.  In  addition  to  a  large  supply  of  arms, 
the  Mahdi  at  the  fall  of  Obeid  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  an  enormous  supply  of  munitions  of 
war.  In  the  arsenal  there  were  stored  6,0(X) 
camel-loads  of  various  classes  of  ammunition, 
but  principally  Remington  cartridges.  Putting 
the  camel-load  at  400  lbs.  weight,  this  would 
give  the  amount  of  ammunition  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Mahdi  as  2,400,000  lbs.,  exclusive  of 
the  large  supply  which  must  have  fallen  into 
his  hands  on  the  defeat  of  Hicks.  These  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  furnished  me  by  a  Coptic  clerk 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  stores  in  Obeid  at 
the  time  of  its  capture,  and  are,  I  think,  pretty 
reliabit .  They  show  that  tin-  work  of  recap¬ 
turing  1  Mn’id  will  be  no  child’s  play,  and  that 
whoever  undertakes  it  will  have  to  do  so  with 
large  forces,  unless  he  desires  to  court  further 
disaster. 


GIVEN  UP  BY  PHYSICIANS. 

A  patient  residing  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  after 
using  Compound  Oxygon  for  two  years,  givi'S  the 
gratifying  result : 

“For  two  years  I  could  st  ind  on  my  feet  but  for 
Jive  minutes  at  a  time,  or  talk  as  many  minutes ;  but 
now  I  can  walk  four  or  Jive  miles  and  do  business  all 
day;  and  I  owe  my  recovery  to  health  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  use  of  Compound  Oxygen,  for  I  used  it  about 
two  years,  gaining  a  little  all  the  time.  Nearly  all 
the  physicians  who  attended  me  gave  me  up,  and  some 
saia  they  could  number  my  days. 

Our  “Treatise  071  fiompomid  O.ri/firen,”  containing  a 
history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this 
remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of 
surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of 
chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  &  Palen,  1103  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


JOSEPH  P.  HOLBROOK,  M.  Doc., 

Is  by  general  consent  In  the  front  rank  of  composers  of 
Church  Music.  He  Is  popular  In  thousands  of  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  his  Tunes  are  wedded  to  most  of  the  acceptable 
hymns.  Many  of  Holbrook's  latest  tunes  are  his  best,  and 
he  has  Issued  a  new  book  embodying  old  and  new,  together 
with  a  flne  collection  of  best  English  and  American  tunes. 
The  _ 

Worship  in  Song 

contains  700  choice  Hymns  and  !MI0  Tunes.  In  the  selection 
ot  hymns  Dr.  Holbrook  has  had  the  codatoratlon  ot  several 
eminent  hyinuologlsts.  The  book  has  been  ado|>ted  by 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  and  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  the  Interest  In  the  worship  wherever  used.  For  speci¬ 
men  copies,  which  may  bo  returned  after  examination 
(price  $1),  address  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BABITAS  8E  CO., 

Ill  ttiul  ll.t  AVlIliain  8t.,  Nexv  York  City. 


Spfld  for  »•  TREAT’S 
urilU  lUI.„fuewbooks,influd 

irg  MOTHER.  ilOME. 
and  HEAVEN,  prom 
and  poetry  ;  by  10c  i  beat 
anthora  ItO.OOOctold.  El¬ 
egantly  ill.,  S'-’.TS.  Send 
9l  foroutHt.  Alto ,1000 

CuiiositiPB  of  the 
BEAT,  7S7  Broad  way,  N.y. 


A  4^  It’lVT'I'Wl  77anted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
-raU  kiil  I  ky  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  book  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  it  as  ono  of  the  few  'yreat  religious  works  of 
the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  STINSON  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE  PBCSBTTEBIiH  HIHISTESS'  HOUSE, 

Perth  Amboy*  IT.  J. 

SPECIAL  GIFTS  are  greatly  needed  by  the  “Presbyterian 
Board  of  Relief  "  for  the  furnishing  of  tho  House  at  Perth 
Amboy.  Tho  Parlor  and  Library  with  many  chambers  are 
entirely  hare. 

Furniture  and  books  may  be  sent  to  Perth  Amboy,  and 
gifts  of  money  to  tho  Rev.  CHARLES  BROWN,  Treasurer, 
1331  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED. 

French  China  and  Fine  Porceiain  at  Low  Prices. 


Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  149  pieces . $3<l  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Tea  Sets,  44  pieces .  7  60 

Flue  Gold  band  French  China  Tea  Sets,  41  pieces .  8  50 

Richly  Decorated  French  China  Tea  Sets,  41  pieces. ...  1'2  00 

Chamber  Sets,  11  pieces,  $4 ;  white .  3  00 

Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces .  . .  14  00 

Decorated  Parlor  I,ami>s,  Brass  Mounted,  complete...  6  00 


ALSO  ALL  HOUSB  PURN18I11NO  GOODS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  furnished. 

HADLEY’S,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 

Orders  securely  packed  and  j.laced  on  Car  or  Steamer, 
free  of  charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  GO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVRNUB,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  ARE  ADDING  NOVELTIES  IN  TRIMMED 

MILLINERY 

DAILY,  AND  OFFER  A  MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  ALL  THE  8HADFJ4  OF 
BEIGE,  ECRU,  AND  BROWN,  AS  WELL 
AS  WHITE  AND  BLACK,  IN  ALL 
THE  MOST  POPULAR  SHAPES, 


IN  COLORED 

SILKS 

WE  ARE  SHOWING  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORS  AND  STYLFJJ  IN  ALL  SEASONABLE  GOODS. 

OUR  FINE  STOCK  OF 

LACES 

IS  BEING  CONSTANTLY  REPLENISHED  WITH  THE 
MOST  STYLISH  PATTERNS  OF  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 

BLACK  SILK 

FOB  THE  MILLION  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  OFFERED. 


WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  VARIED 
STOCKS  OF 

DRESS  FABRICS 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  ALL  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  OUT-DOOR 

GAMES. 

COMPRISING  LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  ARCHERY, 
PITCH  A  BING,  RING  TOSS,  BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT,  LAWN  POOL,  ETC., 

ALL  ABOUT  TEN  PER  CENT. 

LOWER  IN  PRICE  THAN 
LAST  YEAR. 


ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  BFXEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE¬ 
FUL  ATTENTION. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

^11  If  A  16  4-lnch  pieces,  worth  from  $1.60  to  $7  a 
\~||  If  yard,  only  $1.  Samples  26c.  Package  of 

g%ll  |K  Embroidery  Silk  26c.  Money  will  be  re- 

I  b  lU  Mr  I  funded  If  not  satisfactory. 

Silk  Msnufaemry,  ClIntonTtlle,  Ct. 


TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORKERS. 


Pure  nEiiGHT. 

A  Mew  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 

Geo.  F.  Boot  and  C.  C.  Cass. 
ContMiM*  New  and  Briket  WTards; 
Eaay  and  Inspiring  Music;  Pure 
and  Elewated  Sentiments. 

One  ot  tW  leadlBg  features  ot  the  book  Is  a  set  ot 

BEAUTIRIL  RESPONSIVE  SERVICES 

Eepeeially  prepared  for  It  by  Rxv.  W.  H.  Psasck  and 
Lewis  If  tuna.  Eso. 

192'  pages,  well  printed  and  handsomely  bound  in 
boards.  Vtitt,  lllrta,,  each  by  mail,  post-paid ;  |i9,66 
a  doien  by  express,  not  prepaid.  Sprolmen  pagea  free. 


PabliMhed  by 

JOHN.CHURCH.&.CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

CHICAGO:  NF.WYORKt 

ROOT  a  SONS  MUSIC  OO.  J.  CHURCH  a  oa 

aoo  Wabaah  Ave.  6  Union  Square. 

Foe  Raio  by  Bookaellera  and  Muaic  Dealers 


THE  COMPLETE  HOME. 

I  book.  New  edittMi.— New  bindings. <— New  illustratloat 
M  Vrom  new  designs.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  pric% 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  trig  worl^ 
Excbllbnt  TbkmSs  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  issued* 
now.  Bram.BY.GARRBTSON  Sc  Co..  66  North  ath  SLt 
Pnuadelpbias  Pa.  Alsoother  grand  new  books  sod  BioleSa 


IIAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

tot  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 


Cliicap  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

l8  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Ciouncll  BluflS  (Omaha),  and  that  it  la  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  i)aS8ing  to  or  from 


CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 


It  also  oi>erates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Chicago  and  8t.  Fanl  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  Wls.;  Winona,  Owatonua.  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Dee  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en* 
Joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  Its  DAY  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  oan 
create;  Its  PAL.ATIAIj  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

ITORTS-’W’SSTSRIT  DZimra  CABS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  It  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  Ef^ITIP- 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  busluess  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  ore  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  6,000  miles  ol  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
lor  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  tor  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  it  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Summer  resort 
paimrs,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  losal 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

REN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 


SIXTT-mST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  ot 
JANUARY,  1884. 

CAHH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,497,634  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  827,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,667,240  07 


CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -$7,492,751  11 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
■AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  In  Banks .  $108,048  59 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  $4,814,300). , .  ,1,174,1 54  44 
United  States  Stocks  (market -valne).. 3,945,040  UO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market 'walue) . 1,519,055  OO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  40,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  ot  Collaterals,  $649,- 

438.75) .  446,650  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  January.  1884....  59,437  83 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  179,069  «7 

Real  Estate .  64,918  45 


Total . $7,494,751  11 


CHAS.  J.  MABTIN,  President. 

J.  n.  WASHBTJBN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 


OFFicra,  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  '  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts., 
Buildings :  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  reinsurance . 

Reserve  for  ail  other  claims . 

Capital  paid  In  Cash . 

Net  Surplus . 


$1,775,840  69 
430,344  04 
1,000,000  00 
1,661,797  ns 


»tal  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,94a  01 

ils  Company  conducts  lu  business  under  tho^JWo- 


GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
F.  C.  MOORE.  4d  Vice-President. 


-J 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

william  h.  swan. 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  HUSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TFJ), 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TUBNUBB, 
SAMUEL  A.  8AWYEB, 
JOHN  L  BIKBB, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELUNOTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  SABLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOCUBDT, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 
WILLUH  H.  HUBLBDT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRAD18H  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM. 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

JOHN  r.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRVa  PECK,  Seentmn- 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Stt.  Lmal  DtfartmaO. 

B.  C.  TO  WH.SESD,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  U.  DVT  CHER,  See.  Brooklyn  Department. 

aSO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

181  SaOAS'W’AT,  NffW  70BZ. 

Six>y-fint  Semi-Aimnal  Statement,  showing  the  oondiuot 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capitol,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-InHuranee,  -  -  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Ltobilltles,  140,705  97 
NetSorplns, .  715,654  89 


Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,209  10 
SUMMARY  ASSETS. 

United  Statee  Bonds  (par  value  $1,326,000) . 91,66$, 291 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  In  the  clUes  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  200,760  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,680  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office  .  89,202  91 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 618,126  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  . 16,290  OO 

Bank  and  Trust  Company's  Stocks .  68,660  Of 

Railroad  Stock.  14,100  W 

Balances  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  nacc'.lacted  Cffice  PresL'nics..  .  100,606  9t 

Accrued  Interest .  10,762  09 


-  92,56»,2»9  li 

BZNJAimr  8.  ‘WALOOTT,  PrMldant. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANS.  Vloe-Pres’t  and  Sec'y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


VI  IM 


4 


rsm  vmw  tobk  evangelist. 

»•.  IM  Umammm  Street. 

tjnerlemn  Tisot  Soetoty  Building,  Boom  M. 
nHKT  K.  raSliO,  nutor  mm*  Preprietor. 

mfll :  $8  s  Tmt.  iTAdvuM,  FoatagaPald. 
■Maced  M  the  Boatoffloe  atlTew  York  aa  aeoond-eUae  mall 
— imr. 

Atl^ertlMaaeate  90  cento  a  Une— 19  linee  to  the  Inch. 
Ob  ttoe  Plftto  PMe,  90  cento  a  Une. 

Ob  ttoe  Sllctotlt  n(o,  60  cento  a  Une. 
ggMrlBfea  bbS  Pentlia.  not  orer  fonr  Unee,  50  cento, 
•rar  four  Uuea,  10  oento  a  Une. 

g^Addreae  atmpl7  Hew  Terk  ■▼•BSellat,  Bon  S330, 
■ow  Tack.  Bemlt.  In  aU  caaee,  bj  Dnarr,  HoHn  Ordbb, 
or  BBoaTSBXD  LrmcB. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1884. 


COHTKirrS  OF  THIS  PAFHiB.. 

BIOS. 

1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Aaeembly.  The  Beet  Investment. 
“Ambrose  ”  among  the  Dandelions.  Abolition  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  Letter  from  Chicago.  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

9.  The  Christian  Ministry.  Love  the  Law  of  Abstinence. 
That  neglected  Church  Letter.  Lot  Flowers  keep  the 
Sabbath.  The  President  of  Guatemala.  The  Eellg- 
lous  Press.  Foreign.  ^ 

9.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Abbot  E.  Klttredge. 
The  Mahdl  at  El  Obeld. 

4.  EDITOBIAIS :  Colorado — Its  Chief  Mining  Town  and  Its 
Capital.  The  Beduction  of  the  Assembly.  Shall  the 
“  Week  of  Prayer  ”  be  Abolished  t  “A  vast  Bottlng 
Jungle  of  Dead  Bellglons."  A  Proposition  for  Sunday- 
schools.  Editorial  Motes. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

9.  Obedient  Parents.  'Hie  Children  at  Home.  Noah  Web¬ 
ster. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  Scientific  and  Useful.  The 

Household.  One  thing  and  another. 

8.  The  General  Assembly.  Current  Events.  Money  and 

Business. 


COLORADO— ITS  CHIEF  MINING  TOWN  AND 
ITS  CAPITAL. 

Since  the  General  Assembly  has  done  honor 
to  the  great  State  which  is  enthroned  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  by  choosing  a  delegate  from 
Colorado  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  it 
may  be  a  good  time  to  call  attention  to  a  part 
of  our  country  with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  future  Assembly  will  be  able  to  form 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

The  State  of  Colorado  occupies  a  position  in 
the  United  States  somewhat  like  that  of  Switz¬ 
erland  in  Europe,  being  a  lofty  mountain  re¬ 
gion  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  over 
which  it  frowns  like  a  fortress.  Its  physical 
features  are  all  on  a  scale  of  grandeur — its 
mountains  being  among  the  highest  on  the 
continent,  while  its  upland  Parks,  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  present  broad  ex¬ 
panses  of  verdure  which  are  all  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful  by  contrast  with  the  snow-clad  heights 
which  surround  them.  These  are  tempting 
features  of  the  country  to  describe,  but  I  pass 
them  now  to  speak  of  the  two  places  in  the 
State  which  are  best  known  abroad— one  the 
capital,  and  the  other  the  chief  mining  town, 
the  latter  being  especially  entitled  to  mention 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  much  "spoken 
against.”  Mountains  will  keep,  while  repu¬ 
tations  may  suffer  by  delay,  and  so  I  will  not 
lose  time  in  saying  a  few  words  in  defence  of 
this 

■VCH  CALUMNIATED  TOWN. 

In  February  last,  just  before  we  left  New 
York,  a  letter  came  to  The  Evangelist,  en¬ 
closing  a  long  communication  first  published 
in  The  Interior,  in  defence  of  Leadville,  the 
famous  mining  town  of  Colorado.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Stanley,  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  who  complained,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  town  had  been  gross¬ 
ly  caricatured  by  travellers  who  made  to  it  a 
very  hurried  visit,  taking  time  only  to  see  its 
worst  features — its  drinking  and  gambling  sa¬ 
loons— and  then  went  away  and  reported  that 
it  was  a  very  bad  place.  Against  this  hasty 
judgment,  he  interposed  a  spirited  defence. 
His  letter  created  a  strong  desire  (as  we  were 
just  starting  South  and  West)  to  visit  the  town, 
and  see  if  it  was  indeed  worse  than  all  others 
that  we  had  ever  seen  before.  Accordingly,  on 
our  return  from  C!alifornia,  in  passing  through 
the  mountains,  we  interrupted  our  journey  at 
Salida,  where  I  left  my  family  on  a  Saturday 
evening  to  get  a  quiet  day  of  rest,  while  I  ran 
up  to  Leadville,  some  ninety  miles  distant. 

The  place  is  unique  in  ixisition,  being  over 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea- 
one  of  the  highest  towns  in  the  world.  Stran¬ 
gers  often  suffer  from  a  difficulty  in  breathing 
what  an  Englishman  whom  I  met  called  the 
"  rarefied  h’air.”  I  did  not  feel  any  inconven¬ 
ience,  although  I  might  have  done  so  had  I 
attempted  much  physical  exertion.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  shows  itself  in  other  ways.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  garden,  and  is  considered  quite 
an  achievement  to  make  a  few  blades  of  grass 
grow. 

It  w€is  nine  o’clock  when  we  arrived,  and 
getting  into  a  carriage,  were  driven  through 
the  town.  If  it  was  dark  outside,  it  was  light 
enough  in  the  streets.  The  electric  light  turns 
night  into  day.  On  the  main  street  every  win¬ 
dow  was  in  a  blaze  of  light.  Drinking-shops 
and  gambling-dens  were  crowded  with  people, 
and  the  ear  was  constantly  pained  by  gross 
profanity.  With  such  sights  and  sounds,  I 
went  to  bed,  feeling  that  I  was  certainly  not  in 
a  New  England  village. 

But  the  town  got  quiet  towards  the  small 
hours  of  the  night,  and  when  the  morning 
came,  there  was  something  of  the  stillness  and 
quiet  of  the  Sabbath.  There  were  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  streets,  and  indications  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least,  were  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  Sabbath  in  the 
way  of  their  fathers.  Children,  neatly  dress¬ 
ed,  were  on  their  way  to  Sunday-school,  and 
here  and  there  a  whole  family  was  going  up 
together  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

An  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  kindly 
called  and  took  me  to  his  place  of  worship, 
which,  though  not  large,  is  tasteful  in  apiiear- 
anoe.  It  will  hold  perhaps  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred,  and  this  morning  it  was  filled  with  a  con¬ 
gregation  as  intelligent  in  looks,  and  as  atten¬ 
tive  in  manner,  as  I  could  wish  to  see  in  a  new 
Elngland  church.  The  impression  was  the 
greater  by  reason  of  contrast  with  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  town.  It  was  indeed  a  welcome 
relief,  after  hearing  the  drunken  carouse  of 
the  gambling-saloon,  to  listen  to  the  familiar 
hyms  of  the  sanctuary. 

After  the  service,  another  elder  kindly  took 
me  to  his  home.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  had 
pursued  his  studies,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
his  native  State,  but  in  Germany,  under  the 
celebrated  teachers  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  A  Moravian  by  birth  and  early 
training,  he  feels  at  home,  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  he  gives  a  cordial  and  effi¬ 
cient  support.  To  show  me  the  town,  he  took 
me  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  manse  looks  down  uixm  it.  Here  the  eye 
takes  in  the  whole  geography  of  Leadville. 
It  is  seen  to  be  a  mountain  town,  though,  as 
there  are  heights  around  it  a  little  above  itself, 
it  seems  to  lie  in  their  lap  as  in  a  valley.  These 
heights  are  all  covered  with  snow,  the  long 
stretches  of  which  are  relieved  only  by  the 
pines,  which  are  almost  the  only  trees  that 
live  at  this  altitude,  and  which  add  to  the  som¬ 
bre  effect  of  the  landscape,  as  they  lift  their 
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tall  and  stately  forms  and  dark  green  foliage 
against  the  wintry  sky. 

Turning  to  the  city,  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  were  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  different 
smelting  works,  which  were  pouring  out  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke.  The  lines  of  the  streets  were 
marked  by  many  modest  yet  tasteful  homes, 
with  here  and  there  a  more  pretentious  man¬ 
sion.  A  large  hotel  was  going  up.  But  better 
than  all  other  public  buildings,  at  least  to  my 
Presbyterian  eye,  were  the  spires  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  churches,  and  the  four  large  buildings 
which  my  friend  pointed  out  as  the  public 
schools. 

With  so  much  to  cheer  and  gratify  the  trav¬ 
eller  in  the  outlook,  I  could  not  but  think  that 
if  Leadville  were  indeed  the  Sodom  which 
some  ill-informed  travellers  have  represented 
it  to  be,  there  were  more  than  ten  men,  or  ten 
hundred,  with  their  Christian  families,  to  save 
it.  But  it  is  not  a  Sodom.  It  has  its  vile  places 
as  New  York  has,  and  almost  every  town  and 
city  in  Christendom,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
abominations  of  heathendom.  The  chief  dif¬ 
ference  between  it  and  other  places  with  bet¬ 
ter  reputations,  is  that  vice  is  here  more  open. 
Gambling  dens  are  not  kept  out  of  sight  as  in 
New  York,  where  they  are  hidden  behind  closed 
doors.  Whatever  wickedness  Leadville  has  is 
not  concealed.  It  is  fiared  and  fiaunted  in  the 
public  eye.  The  worst  side  of  the  town  is  that 
which  is  exposed  to  view,  and  hence  it  is  not 
strange  that  travellers  who  do  not  look  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  take  it  at  its  worst.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  painful  facts  we  do  not  deny ; 
but  only  say  that,  if  there  is  a  bad  side,  there 
is  also  a  go^  one,  and  what  is  still  more  cheer¬ 
ing,  that  the  good  is  gaining  on  the  bad.  This 
I  was  assured  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that 
vice,  if  still  shameless  and  unconcealed,  is  far 
less  rampant  and  defiant  than  it  was  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  Leadville,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict.  It  is  generally  conced¬ 
ed  that  the  richest  mines  are  worked  out,  or  at 
least  that  they  no  longer  yield  ores  of  such 
fabulous  richness  as  at  first.  But  what  is 
wanting  in  the  value  per  ton  may  bo  mode  up 
in  quantity.  The  mountains  are  full  of  low 
grade  ores,  which  would  once  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  worthless,  but  which  now,  by  the  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  reducing  them, are  made  to 
yield  sufficient  of  gold  and  silver  to  pay  for 
working.  With  this  source  of  wealth,  which 
it  will  take  years,  and  perhaps  generations,  to 
exhaust,  I  do  not  see  why  Leadville  may  not 
continue  to  exist,  and  to  fiourish,  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  If  it  does  live,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  so  long  as  its  schools  continue  to 
educate  its  children,  and  its  churches  to  gather 
in  its  older  inhabitants,  it  will  be  a  bright  light 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains. 

DENVER  AND  ITS  CHURCHES. 

From  Leadville  to  Denver  is  a  roundabout 
journey  by  way  of  the  Rio  Grande  Railway,  as 
one  has  to  descend  from  the  high  altitude  of 
the  former,  and  to  wind  through  the  cafions  of 
the  mountains.  Denver,  though  it  be  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  mountain  State,  is  not  a  mountain 
city.  Its  position,  however,  is  a  very  fine  one, 
as  it  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau,  over  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from 
which  it  looks  off  upon  the  plains  which  stretch 
away  towards  the  sun-rising,  while  behind  it  it 
has  the  glorious  background  of  the  mountains. 

Here  has  been  laid  out  a  city,  whose  wide 
streets  and  avenues  lined  with  trees,  and  great 
number  of  fine  residences,  make  it  already  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  newer  inland  cities, 
with  promise  of  far  greater  beauty  in  years  to 
come.  With  a  town  as  with  a  human  being, 
there  is  nothing  like  starting  right.  Cleveland, 
for  example,  when  it  was  first  laid  out  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  was  begun  on  a  good  plan, 
and  so,  as  it  has  grown  and  filled  up  the  orig¬ 
inal  outline  of  what  it  was  to  be,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  America. 
Denver  is  laid  out  a  little  like  Cleveland,  which 
indicates  whereunto  it  may  grow,  though  of 
course  it  must  take  half  a  century  to  approach 
in  size  or  completeness  a  city  which  is  the 
model  city  of  the  West,  I  might  almost  say  of 
the  country. 

Besides  its  natural  beauty  of  jiosition,  Den¬ 
ver  has  other  attractions  to  draw  one  who  can 
choose  his  home  to  it  as  a  place  of  residence. 
It  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  its  political  centre,  but  it  is  also  the 
financial  centre,  not  only  of  Colorado,  but  of 
the  group  of  States  and  Territories  around  it. 
One  has  but  to  look  on  the  map  to  see  that,  in 
crossing  the  continent,  after  passing  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  there  is  no  other  city  of  much  size 
this  side  of  San  Francisco.  Denver  is  there¬ 
fore  "  monarch  of  ail  it  surveys  ”  in  a  circle  of 
over  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 

As  the  natural  result,  there  is  a  constant  in¬ 
flux  of  population  and  of  wealth  from  all  the 
surrounding  region.  When  at  Leadville  I  in¬ 
quired  if  it  contained  among  its  residents  many 
rich  men,  and  was  answered.  No :  that  many 
fortunes  indeed  had  been  made  there,  but  that 
as  soon  as  a  man  got  rich,  he  removed  to  Den¬ 
ver.  And  not  only  those  who  have  found  wealth 
in  the  precious  minerals,  but  those  who  have 
become  rich  by  their  flocks  and  herds— the  “cat¬ 
tle  kings  ”  of  the  plains  as  well  as  the  “  mining 
kings  ”  of  the  mountains— seek  this  as  a  place 
of  residence,  where  they  find  so  many  advan¬ 
tages  for  their  wives  and  children. 

The  proof  of  the  accumulated  wealth  which 
centres  in  Denver,  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  resi¬ 
dences  which  line  its  jirincipal  streets.  A  large 
number  of  these  were  iwinted  out  to  me  as  I 
rode  about  the  city,  the  most  complete  of  which 
was  that  of  Mr.  Kountzc,  the  banker,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Kountze  Brothers,  so  well  known 
not  only  throughout  the  West,  but  here  in  New 
York. 

But  fine  streets  and  costly  residences  are  less 
important  to  the  prosperity  of  a  city  than 
schools  and  churches.  And  here,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  Denver  is  “following  hard  after”  the 
best  Eastern  cities.  Wishing  to  see  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  I  called  on  Rev.  Dr.  Wells,  who  kind¬ 
ly  took  me  in  his  buggy  and  drove  me  about 
the  town.  Dr.  Wells  may  be  considered,  if  not 
as  the  father  of  Denver,  at  least  as  one  of  its 
fathers,  having  been  here  almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  having  seen  it  in  its  “day  of  small 
things,”  and  watched  its  growth  from  year  to 
year.  He  pointed  out  how  it  had  advanced  by 
slow  steps  from  the  first  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Platte.  The  centre  of  the 
city  is  likely  to  be  Capitol  Hill  (although  at 
present  that  is  a  little  in  the  suburb),  as  it  is 
the  site  on  which  is  to  be  erected  the  new  Cap¬ 
itol— a  building  which  will  doubtless  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  city  and  of  the  great  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  State.  From  this  central  spot  already 
streets  and  avenues  diverge  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  which  are  adorned  by  many  tasteful 
homes. 

The  churches  of  Denver  have  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  Different  denomina¬ 
tions  were  early  in  the  field,  planting  the  seed, 
of  which  they  are  now  reaping  the  harvest. 
The  Methodists,  who  are  apt  to  be  pioneers  in 
the  work  of  Christian  civilization,  are  numer¬ 
ous  and  strong.  Episcopacy  glories  in  its  “  Ca¬ 
thedral,”  which  is  really  a  noble  edifice,  and 
has  grouped  around  it  a  deanery,  a  Bishop’s 
residence,  and  Episcopal  schools.  The  Dean 
is  an  Englishman,  and  still  wears  his  Oxford 
cap.  But  he  is  as  wide-awake  as  any  Ameri¬ 
can,  full  of  life  and  energy  in  all  his  relig¬ 


ious  enterprises,  whether  it  be  in  his  church  I 
services  or  in  his  parochial  schools.  Good 
Bishop  Spaulding,  who  gave  me  a  warm  wel¬ 
come,  has  the  “  grave  and  reverend  ”  look  of 
an  apostle,  and  is  weli  known  for  his  apostolic 
zeal.  To  both  Bishop  and  Dean  I  bid  God¬ 
speed  in  all  their  efforts  to  plant  the  Gospel 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  the  churches  of  the  city,  none  seem 
to  have  more  solid  strength,  and  to  exert  a 
greater  influence,  than  the  Presbyterian.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Central  Church,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  which.  Dr.  Hays,  is  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  now  sitting  at  Saratoga. 
Dr.  Wells  was  pastor  of  it  for  some  years, 
and  nursed  it  to  manhood,  when  he  turned  it 
over  to  other  hands,  having  himself  a  fond»ess 
for  the  things  that  are  weak,  and  finding  his 
joy  in  nursing  them  till  they  become  strong. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who  seem  to  love  work 
for  work’s  sake,  and  to  find  fresh  delight  in 
building  not  on  other  men’s  foundations.  After 
an  interval  of  rest  from  his  former  pastorate, 
he  was  invited  to  undertake  a  new  entaprise 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  with  charac¬ 
teristic  method  and  system,  he  first  raised  the 
money  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  and  would 
not  even  organize  the  church  till  it  was  com- 
pieted  and  paid  for.  Then  he  gathered  his 
congregation  and  organized  his  church,  which 
entered  with  joy  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
How  it  warms  my  heart  to  get  alongside  such 
noble  brethren  as  he,  who  in  their  earnest  and 
self-denying  labors  are  laying  the  foundations 
of  many  generations. 

Another  Presbyterian  church  fronts  on  the 
open  square  in  which  is  to  stand  the  new  Capi¬ 
tol.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Field,  a 
former  assistant  of  Rev,  Dr.  Cuyler  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  which  of  itself  shows  that  he  has  been 
trained  in  a  good  school.  As  the  natural  re¬ 
sult,  he  is  now  making  full  proof  of  his  min¬ 
istry. 

I  could  say  much  more  of  Denver,  which  is 
to  me  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Western 
cities.  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  assure 
the  General  Assembly  that  when  they  adjourn 
to  meet  in  Denver,  they  will  not  find  themselves 
out  of  the  world,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
continent,  and  may  then  begin  to  realize  the 
magnificence  of  a  country  which  is  no  longer 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  but  reaches  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Assembly  will  doubtless  feel  constrained 
to  take  some  action  looking  to  the  reduction 
of  its  numbers.  The  lull  in  the  agitation  to 
this  end,  which  was  apparent  three  or  four 
years  ago,  has  proved  short-lived,  and  the 
Presbyteries  are  again  sending  up  overtures 
indicating  a  revival  of  all  the  old  interest  in 
the  matter.  One  Presbytery  is  reported  as 
having  notified  the  Assembly  that  if  no  change 
is  made,  it  will  feel  constrained  to  refuse  fur¬ 
ther  contribution  to  the  Mileage  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  Fund.  What  new  plan  can  the  As¬ 
sembly  devise  ?  or  what  old  one  can  it  revive 
with  the  hope  of  making  it  acceptable  to  the 
Presbyteries  ? 

We  have  more  than  once  frankly  stated  that 
our  preferences  are  in  favor  of  some  form  of 
synodical  representation,  and  although  we 
have  no  zeal  in  opposing  any  plan  that  seems 
to  be  feasible,  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  reason 
to  change  our  view.  We  believe  that  a  modi¬ 
fied  form  of  synodical  representation  may  be 
devised  which  will  be  free  from  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  now  urged  against  it,  and  ensure  all  that 
is  essential  or  important  in  our  present  plan  of 
presbyterial  representation ;  and  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  final  choice  must  lie  between 
that  and  the  plan  of  presbyterial  parity  now 
again  proixised  by  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  in  last 
week’s  Interior.  Manifestly,  if  the  Assembly 
is  to  be  reduced  In  any  adeijuate  degree,  and 
yet  presbyterial  representation  be  maintained 
in  its  dual  form,  we  must  soon  put  all  the  Hes- 
byteries  on  an  equality.  To  relinquish  the 
dual  form  of  representation,  while  leaiing 
each  Presbytery  to  act  independently,  witlout 
regard  to  its  synodical  bond,  would  work  «on- 
fusion  in  many  ways,  and  necessitate  a  ^ery 
elaborate  plan  to  ensure  the  presence  in  the 
Assembly  of  an  equal  number  of  bishops  and 
elders,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the 
small  Presbyteries  a  happy  alternation  each 
year  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Yet  there  are  very  grave  objections  to  the 
simple  plan  of  putting  all  the  Presbyteries  up¬ 
on  an  equality,  and  henceforth  letting  each, 
without  regard  to  size,  be  represented  by  one 
bishop  and  one  elder ;  and  doubtless  the  As¬ 
sembly  will  weigh  the  objections  well  before 
sending  such  plan  down  to  the  Presbyteries. 

1.  More  than  usual  caution  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  because  of  the  very  unequal  interests 
of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  change.  Ordinarily 
an  Assembly  can  relieve  itself  of  the  burden 
of  too  great  responsibility  for  constitutional 
amendments,  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  are  all  equally  interested  in  discussing 
the  proposed  action. 

But  in  the  case  of  such  plan  as  now  advo¬ 
cated,  it  is  to  be  voted  upon  by  Presbyteries, 
eighty-three  of  which  (within  ten  of  a  majori¬ 
ty)  will  find  their  power  increased  without  any 
possible  diminution  of  their  privileges.  It  is 
possible,  as  Dr.  Johnson  suggests,  that  all  the 
large  Presbyteries  will  hasten  to  approve  this 
relinquishment  of  their  proportional  represen¬ 
tation,  and  that  the  small  Presbyteries  will 
magnanimously  suspend  action  until  they 
know  the  mind  of  the  others.  But  it  is  quite 
as  possible,  that  without  any  thought  of  injus¬ 
tice,  a  change  might  be  effected  by  the  votes 
of  93  Presbyteries  now  entitled  to  206  commis¬ 
sioners,  that  would  cut  down  by  one-half  the 
representation  of  92  Presbyteries  now  entitled 
to  more  than  400  commissioners. 

2.  If  adopted,  it  would  result  in  inequali¬ 
ties  of  representation  beyond  anything  ever 
suggested.  In  the  past  the  theory  and  the 
practice  has  been  to  have  all  parts  of  the 
Church  equitably  represented,  according  to 
their  size.  Originally  the  number  of  ministers 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  representation,  their 
number  being  fairly  indicative  of  the  strength 
of  the  Church  in  its  different  sections.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  number  of  churches  and 
ministers  was  about  equal,  and  as  there  was  a 
liarity  in  the  ministry,  so  there  was  a  parity  in 
the  congregations.  Yet  even  this  basis  has 
been  objected  to,  upon  the  ground  that  a  fair 
representation  should  take  into  account  the 
number  of  communicants. 

To  change  from  this  basis  to  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  Presbyteries,  is  an  immense  jumpand 
a  wider  departure  from  all  precedent  and  from 
the  ordinary  conception  of  equitable  represent¬ 
ation,  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
posed  before.  We  have  a  number  of  Presby¬ 
teries  containing  less  than  10  ministers,  15  chur¬ 
ches,  and  500  communicants.  We  have  in  oth¬ 
ers  five  times  as  many  ministers  and  churches, 
and  twenty-five  times  as  many  communicants. 
We  live  now  in  a  day  when  happily  no  sup¬ 
posed  differences  of  interest  separate  our  Pres¬ 
byteries  ;  but  we  are  legislating  for  the  future, 
and  we  must  acknowledge  possibilities.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  under  the  plan  of  a 
parity  of  the  Presbyteries,  for  those  represent¬ 
ing  one-third  of  the  strength  of  the  Church 
to  outvote  the  others  in  the  Assembly.  Nor  is 
this  all :  for  the  Presbyteries  containing  one- 
third  of  our  ministers  and  churches,  with  but 


little  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  communi¬ 
cants,  and  presumably  the  same  proportion  of 
the  pecuniary  strength  of  the  Church,  might, 
if  they  saw  fit,  direct  all  of  its  future  move¬ 
ments.  With  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  they 
could  propose— and  as  a  majority  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  they  could  enact— any  constitutional 
amendment  (even  though  it  proposed  assess¬ 
ments  and  disbursements)  that  seemed  to  them 
good ;  and  the  change  once  made  could  never 
be  unmade. 

3.  The  field  of  our  Church  is  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  our  Church  is  above  all  a  missionary 
Church.  To  be  true  to  our  duty  we  must  send 
out  our  advanced  guard  of  young  men,  and 
organize  new  Presbyteries  uixin  our  frontier  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Such  Presbyteries  are  for 
awhile  necessarily  small,  but  they  are  per¬ 
vaded  with  a  fire  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  make  them  a  power  in  the  Church. 
Such  Presbyteries  ought  always  to  have  their 
full  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  determines  the  policy  of  the 
Church ;  but  would  they  care  to  have  put  upon 
them  a  responsibility  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  relative  size  and  strength  ?  The  Church 
as  a  whole  will  be  most  effective  in  its  grand 
aggressive  work  and  in  its  struggle  with  the 
world,  when  every  portion  of  it  that  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  ensuring  victory  has  a  voice  in 
its  government  and  direction  proportioned  to 
its  share  in  the  work, 

4.  Any  change  made  now  ought  to  be  once 
for  all.  Two  representatives  from  each  Pres* 
bytery  will  soon  give  us  an  Assembly  of  four 
hundred,  and  as  Presbyteries  increase  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  complaint  will  again  arise  that  the 
body  is  too  large.  Experience  has  shown  us 
that  in  this  matter  it  takes  at  least  fifteen 
years— we  know  not  yet  how  much  longer— to 
effect  a  change  in  the  Constitution.  When¬ 
ever  a  change  is  effected  (if  ever),  it  ought  to 
provide  not  only  for  a  permanent  system,  but 
for  the  possibility  of  reduction  under  such  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  Assembly  itself.  This  is  manifest¬ 
ly  impossible  under  a  plan  that  simply  puts  all 
the  Presbyteries  upon  a  parity. 

Yet  this  seems  to  be  the  only  scheme  pre¬ 
serving  Presbyterial  representation  that  gives 
any  promise  of  efficiency.  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  plan  of  Synod¬ 
ical  representation  may  not  be  so  modified  as 
to  preserve  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  present 
form?  The  question  is  entirely  a  practical 
one.  The  assertion  that  Synodical  representa¬ 
tion  is  “  unpresbyterian  ”  can  mean  nothing  in 
view  of  history,  excepting  that  It  has  not  been 
the  plan  of  our  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  assertion  that  it  is  "  high-church,”  “  hier- 
archal,”  ” prelatical,”  we  confess  we  do  not 
comprehend.  The  other  objections,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  might  be  removed  by  a  plan  that  would 
make  the  Synods  appoint  the  commissioners 
upon  the  nomination  of  their  Presbyteries. 
This  would  ensure  the  representation  of  every 
Presbytery  in  the  Assembly,  for  no  Synod 
would  have  fewer  commissioners  than  the 
number  of  its  Presbyteries ;  it  would  place  the 
Presbyteries  within  the  bounds  of  the  one  Syn¬ 
od  in  which  their  interests  are  for  the  most 
part  common  and  indivisible,  upon  a  parity; 
it  would  provide  for  an  equitable  representa¬ 
tion  from  each  of  the  great  sections  covered  by 
the  Synods;  it  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  “large  Presbyteries ”  to  have  “too  deter¬ 
mining  influence  ”  in  the  choice  of  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  it  would  once  for  all  solve  the 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  Assembly. 
Some  of  the  Presbyteries  would  have,  it  is  true, 
but  one  commissioner,  but  there  is  not  the 
same  objection  to  this  when  the  Presbyteries 
are  acting  together  in  the  Synod  and  voting 
for  the  Synod’s  commissioners,  as  when  each 
is  acting  independently  for  itself.  All  the 
Presbyteries  of  each  Synod  would  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  an  equality,  auU  to  eacli  fSyu- 
od  would  be  left  the  duty  of  so  arranging  de¬ 
tails  as  to  see  that  it  was  represented  by  an 
“equal  delegation  of  bishops  and  elders.” 

The  plan  proposed  in  last  week’s  issue  by 
Elder  Hand  has  the  same  general  scoi>e  here 
indicated,  but  is,  we  think,  too  complicated. 
Nor  do  we  approve  of  making  the  number  of 
communicants  the  basis  of  apportionment:  it 
gives  too  large  a  number  to  the  older  Syn¬ 
ods.  As  between  the  different  bases  of  “  min¬ 
isters,”  “  churches,”  or  “  ministers  and  chur¬ 
ches  combined,’’  we  have  little  choice;  the 
general  result  will  be  the  same.  Excepting 
for  precedent,  we  should  prefer  “churches” 
as  the  basis,  as  they  are  .already  the  basis  of 
representation  for  our  elders  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries. 

Why  then  should  not  the  General  AssenMy 
consist  of  an  equal  delegation  of  bishops  and  elders 
from  each  Synod,  to  be  proportioned  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  7iumber  of  churches  (or  ministers) 
icithin  its  Imunds;  such  delegates  to  be  elected  by 
the  Synod  upoyi  the  nomination  of  its  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  each  Presbytery  being  entitled  to  nombuite 
an  equal  proportion,  with  the  provision  that  wlten 
the  whole  number  cannot  be  equally  divided  among 
the  Presbyteries,  the  remainder  shall  be  nominal 
ed  by  the  larger  Presbyteries  iti  the  order  of  their 
size  (or,  if  parity  is  objectionable,  each  Presby¬ 
tery  being  entitled  to  nominate  a  numl)er  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  proportion  of  its  ministers  to  the 
whole  number  of  ministers  in  the  Synod)  ? 

Would  not  such  an  arrangement  more  near¬ 
ly  liarmonize  conflicting  views  and  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  the  various  difficulties  that  have 
presented  themselves  in  the  past,  thaJi  either 
the  proposition  to  put  all  the  Presbyteries  up¬ 
on  a  parity,  or  the  plan  of  Synodical  represent¬ 
ation  unmodified  ? 

Whatever  be  the  plan  adopted,  we  trust  that 
it  will  include  a  provision  that  will  render  it 
possible  for  the  General  Assembly  at  stated 
intervals  to  change  the  ratio  of  representation 
without  calling  upon  the  Presbyteries  to  amend 
the  Constitution. 


a  modern  tendency,  and  it  affects — and  for  the 
most  part  beneficially- secular  as  well  as  relig¬ 
ious  affairs. 

The  real  question  is— Is  the  observance  of 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  on  the  whole,  a  spiritual 
benefit  to  the  churches  ?  Some  churches  and 
communities  could  doubtless  dispense  with  it ; 
i  but  practically,  would  there  not  be  a  loss  of 
power,  a  feeling  of  isolation  on  the  part  of 
I  many  a  faithful  minister  and  flock,  were  there 
no  “set  time”  for  which  to  plan  and  to  date 
special  services  ? 

This  question  of  the  good  influence,  or  the 
contrary,  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  is  quite  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  investigation  and  determination. 
Let  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  be  apiiointed 
to  consider  the  matter  and  report.  Let  them 
correspond  with  pastors  and  supplies,  and  with 
others  concerned,  and  gather  the  sense  of  the 
Church  touching  the  whole  matter.  We  should 
be  disappointed  if  such  scrutiny  did  not  make 
it  appear  that  the  influence  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer  was  by  all  means  to  be  conserved — the 
revivals  throughout  the  churches  being  set  for¬ 
ward,  where  not,  as  in  many  cases,  beginning 
with  the  observance. 


SHALL  THE  “WEEK  OF  PRAYER”  BE 
ABOLISHED  1 

The  questions  of  the  best  time  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and  also  of 
the  preparation  of  a  more  suitable  programme 
than  that  usually  formulated  and  sent  out  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  have  once  or  twice 
come  up  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  matter  has  never  gone  further  than 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reading  and  acceptance  of  a  rei>ort 
devoid  of  specific  recommendations.  The 
writer  of  a  brief  communication  in  another 
column,  is  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  success¬ 
ful  pastors.  And  it  may  be  said  further  that 
he  has  been  very  slow  in  coming  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  expressed.  As  will  be  gathered,  he 
stands  in  fear  of  “  a  religion  of  times  and  sea¬ 
sons.”  He  deems  the  Church  in  danger  in  this 
direction— in  fact,  as  already  framed  into  a 
round  of  appointments  that  tend  to  repress 
the  natural  and  healthy  elasticity  of  action, 
which  is  the  truest  sign  of  religious  life. 

A  few  of  our  iiastors— possibly  more  than  a 
few— take  the  same  view  as  the  writer,  and 
would  fain  hear  no  more  of  the  Week  of  Pray¬ 
er.  But,  obviously,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  The  habit  of  moving  at  a  particular 
'  time,  and  in  concert,  in  the  furtherance  of  gen¬ 
ii  eral  and  desirable  ends,  is  not  a  bad  one.  The 
I  churches  all  do  it  on  each  Lord’s  day.  It  espe¬ 
cially  serves  in  many  a  community  to  give 
'  countenance  and  jxiwer  to  things  weak  and 
'  ready  to  perish.  This  “  moving  together”  is 


“A  VAST  ROTTING  JUNGLE  OF  DEAD 
RELIGIONS.” 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  has  recently  spent 
some  time  in  India,  on  his  journey  around  the 
world.  While  visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands 
he  was  greatly  dissatisfied,  not  to  say  scandal¬ 
ized,  at  the  decorous  and  reverent  way  they  all 
went  to  church  on  Sunday  in  Honolulu,  both 
native  and  foreign  population,  leaving  our  hea¬ 
then  traveller  all  to  himself.  As  for  places  of 
business  or  amusement,  they  were  all  closed, 
and  so  continued  throughout  the  day.  Our  ex- 
American,  London  free-thinker  had  of  course 
heard  that  missionaries  had  labored  in  those 
Islands  with  great  success,  but  he  supposed 
this  only  meant  that  the  natives  had  conclud¬ 
ed  to  put  away  their  idols,  put  on  clothes,  and 
stop  killing  and  eating  each  other,  just  to 
please  the  missionaries,  and  by  way  of  more 
substantial  compensation,  get  some  of  the 
handsome  knives  and  guns  of  the  white  peo¬ 
ple.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all  prepared  for 
what  he  witnessed  and  lamented — a  Sabbath 
of  almost  old  Puritan  gravity  and  strictness, 
everybody  in  clean  clothes  and  wending  his 
and  her  way  to  church  or  Sunday-school,  and 
this  kept  up  all  day.  Doubtless  the  unwonted 
and  distasteful  scene  shortened  Mr.  Conway’s 
stay.  He  seems  to  have  taken  offence  at  the 
general  quiet  which  had  settled  down  on  all 
secular  affairs,  the  absence  of  levity  and  noise 
and  their  concomitants  from  the  streets,  and 
the  really  serious  tone  of  the  entire  city.  In 
writing  from  there  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
warn  all  pleasure-loving  tourists  that  Honolulu 
is  insufferably  decent  and  dull  on  Sunday— the 
European  day  not  having  got  so  far  into  the 
Pacific. 

Our  English  traveller  has  si>ent  years  in  study¬ 
ing  the  lore  of  the  East,  and  like  Edwin  Arnold 
and  others  he  has  been  esjiecially  fascinated 
with  the  so-called  sacred  books  of  India.  He 
has  put  them  on  an  equality,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  even  exalted  them  above  the  Christian 
Scriptures — spending  years,  as  we  have  said, 
in  their  study  and  with  this  intent.  Regarding 
the  labors  of  Christian  missionaries  as  of  little 
worth,  in  fact  as  nothing  short  of  an  intrusion 
and  imiiertinence  in  presuming  to  displace 
systems  of  belief  older,  and  on  the  whole  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  the  Oriental  mind  at  least,  he  has 
been  looking  forward  to  a  protracted  visit  to 
India  itself,  and  to  a  personal  observation  of 
the  great  religious  festivals  for  which  that 
country  is  so  famous,  in  order  to  verify  his 
long  cherished  theories  beyond  reasonable 
question,  and  withal  put  Exeter  Hall  to  open 
confuaion.  And  WO  are  free  to  say,  had  our 
traveller  found  just  what  he  was  looking  for, 
it  would  have  made  a  great  impression  on  his 
readers,  and  a  convincing  one  on  all  of  his  way 
of  thinking.  This,  for  the  reason  that  Mr. 
Conway  means  to  be  honest,  and  to  report 
things  as  he  sees  them.  Alas  for  his  exiiecta- 
tions— his  former  boastings !  But  we  will  not 
protract,  or  in  any  way  enlarge  upon,  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  his  discovery  of  a  pitch  of  degrada¬ 
tion  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  im- 
jiossible  in  India,  guided  as  her  gods  and  sages 
have  been  for  now  so  many  centuries  by  wis 
dom  so  superior.  A  doubting  Thomas  as  re¬ 
gards  all  things  Christian,  nothing  short  of 
the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  could  have  im 
pelled  Mr.  Conway  to  this  confession,  written 
from  the  very  shrines  of  India : 

“  But  when  I  went  to  the  great  cities,  the  pilgrim 
sitee  to  which  throng  every  year  millions  of  those 
who  profess  to  follow  the  faith  of  the  men  who 
wrote  these  books,  and  mingled  with  the  vast  prO' 
cessions  of  worshippers  at  the  shrines  sacred  to 
the  deities  whose  praises  are  sung  by  the  Hindu 
poets,  then,  alas !  the  contrast  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal  was  heart-breaking.  In  all  those 
teeming  myriads  of  worshippers  not  one  man,  not 
even  one  woman,  seemed  to  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  conception  of  anything  ideal,  or  spiritual,  or 
religious,  or  even  mythological,  in  their  ancient 
creed;  notone  glimmer  of  the  groat  thoughts  of 
their  poets  and  sages  lightened  their  darkened 
temples.  Of  religion  in  a  spiritual  sense  there  is 
none.  Looking  down  in  all  but  despair  upon  this 
vast  rotting  jungle  of  dead  religions,  watching 
these  gods  of  worship,  which  in  any  other  country 
but  the  East  would  qualify  the  worshippers  for  ad 
mission  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  I  felt  that  I  was  In 
the  presence  of  a  vaist  mass  of  disease,  which 
could  be  healed  by  nothing  around  it.  At  present 
the  prospect  seems  almost  hopeless.” 

Had  our  enlightened  London  heathen  includ¬ 
ed  Africa  in  his  journey,  and  as  a  consistent 
respecter,  when  not  an  admirer  and  advocate 
of  “ancient  customs,”  been  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  time-honored  ceremonies  incident 
to  the  burial  of  an  African  king— a  potentate 
by  the  way,  whom  he  recently  met  in  London 
and  i>erhaps  congratulated  on  his  impervious¬ 
ness  to  missionary  influence — could  our  travel 
ler  have  {larticijiated  in  the  funeral  observances 
in  honor  of  the  king,  and  this  at  a  somewhat 
late  stage  of  the  ceremonies,  and  from  the  van 
tage  of  a  front  seat,  he  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  trust  the  testimony  of  his  senses 
relative  to  still  another  phase  of  real  heathen¬ 
ism — not  the  London  sort,  but  as  it  exists  to¬ 
day  wherever  unreached  by  Christian  influ¬ 
ences  in  India  and  Africa.  We  refer  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  are  just  now  at  hand,  by  private 
letters,  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  performed  in 
honor  of  the  famous  Zulu  king,  Cetywayo,  who 
died  some  months  since.  In  this  case  the  hea¬ 
then  rites  usual  on  such  occasions  were  miti¬ 
gated.  We  are  told  that 

“The  intervention  of  the  British  authorities  was 
fortunately  sufficient  to  set  aside  one  horrible  cue- 
tom  which  is  as  scrupulously  maintained  in  Zulu- 
iand  as  in  Dahomey,  viz :  the  burying  alive  of  the 
dead  King’s  widows  in  the  same  grave  with  him¬ 
self,  in  order  that  their  souls  may  be  ready  to 
attend  him  in  the  next  world.  But  the  corpse  was 
kept  above  ground  for  several  weeks  after  death, 
being  fastened  in  a  sitting  posture  to  a  stout  post 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  huts,  with  all  its  orna¬ 
ments  and  weapons  around  it.  In  the  but  occupied 
by  this  fearful  tenant  the  unhappy  widows  were 
forced  to  spend  many  hours  every  day  for  weeks 
together,  sitting  or  standing  around  the  corpse,  till 
at  length,  as  might  be  expected,  they  were  all  but 
stifled  with  beat,  and  with  the  foul  odor  of  the 
dead  body.” 


A  PROPOSITION  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

Ltws  18  a  land  far  away  toward  the  “sun¬ 
rise  ”  land  of  Japan.  The  people  are  poor  and 
miserable,  but  our  blessed  Gospel  Is  bringing 
them  up  to  better  things.  The  sick,  the  wound¬ 
ed,  the  diseased  among  them,  find  little  relief 
from  the  prescriptions  of  their  ignorant  physi¬ 
cians.  As  our  dear  Lord  in  His  day  healed  the 
sick  gave  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  strength  to  the  withered  hand  and 
power  to  the  helpless  feet,  so  now  in  imitation 
of  His  example  His  followers  send  the  medical 
missionary  with  his  healing  art  to  every  hea¬ 
then  land  where  the  Gospel  is  preached. 

One  of  these  physicians  of  the  Lord’s  corps 
is  Dr.  Cheek,  who  has  been  laboring  among 
the  suffering  people  of  Laos  for  several  years. 

At  first  the  people  would  not  trust  themselves 
to  the  white-faced  doctor  from  afar,  but  choF<* 
rather  to  suffer  many  things  from  their 
severe,  cruel,  and  ignorant  doctors.  Bu^- 
dear  Lord  had  pity  on  them,  as  He  did 
afflicted  ones  of  old  in  Galilee,  and  so  ^rdered 
that  the  queen  herself  should  be  br«>ught  to 
the  very  door  of  death.  Every  effort  of  the  na¬ 
tive  physicians  failed.  She  grew  worse  and 
worse ;  the  king  was  desperate,  foi*  he  wanted 
his  wife  to  live,  and  as  a  last  resort  sent  for 
the  foreign  Christian  Dr.  Cheek,  w.4o  unknown 
to  the  heathen  king  was  the  agent  of  the  King 
of  kings.  Ah,  what  a  royal  attendant  was  this 
now  entering  the  chamber  of  pain  an^sorrow  f 
By  wise  and  skilful  management  he  c^ed  the 
queen  of  her  malady,  and  the  king  OTd  his 
household,  as  well  as  the  iieople  at  larw,  re¬ 
joiced  in  her  restoration  to  health.  , 

Soon  others  of  the  sick  and  suffering  camA  to 
Dr.  Cheek  for  aid.  He  had  a  native  bamb\o 
house,  dark  and  uncomfortable,  but  the  onik 
place  where  his  patients  could  be  kept  for  con\ 
tinned  treatment,  and  there  he  made  acoomA 
modations  for  five  persons  at  once.  Many  oth-\ 
ers  called  at  his  own  little  dwelling  for  counsel  \ 
and  medicines.  The  five  for  whom  the  slight 
hospital  was  prepared  were  soon  in  their 
places,  and  five  more  were  brought,  too  ill  to 
be  turned  away,  and  so  were  crowded  in.  But 
as  the  good  news  of  a  doctor  who  could  cure 
spread  through  the  city  of  Chieng-Mai  (pro¬ 
nounced  Che-ung-My),  many  others  were 
brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  this  servant  of 
the  Lord.  Little  shanties  were  added  to  the 
house,  until  sometimes  forty -five  patients 
would  be  crowded  into  this  miserable  place 
called  a  hospital,  while  many  more  had  to  be 
refused  an  entrance. 

Why  did  not  Dr.  Cheek  build  a  better  house- 
with  suitable  accommodations?  Because  he 
had  not  the  money  to  do  it  with,  my  child. 
Beside,  the  dear  Lord  wanted  you  and  me  and 
hundreds  of  Sunday-school  people  in  this  land, 
to  cooperate  with  Him  and  Dr.  Cheek  in  this 
grand  enterprise.  Do  you  not  see  how  this 
Christian  doctor  can  preach  the  Gospel  to  ev¬ 
ery  creature  that  he  treats  for  diseases  of  the 
body?  If  we  build  a  good,  suitable  hospital 
for  him,  we  may  rejoice  as  co-workers. 

But  the  business  requires  haste,  and  so  the 
ladies  in  New  York,  to  whom  Dr.  Cheek  has 
made  his  appeal  by  telling  his  story,  propose 
that  a  collection  shall  be  taken  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  May  in  every  Sunday-school  where 
there  may  be  a  desire  to  help.  If  that  should 
be  impracticable,  take  it  the  first  Sunday  in 
June,  and  all  who  are  not  otherwise  instruct¬ 
ed,  send  the  money  immediately  to  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Hartt,  20  North  Washington  Square,  New  York 
city.  Do  not  wait  to  send  through  your  Pres¬ 
byterial  Treasurer,  as  that  might  cause  too 
much  delay,  for  Dr.  Cheek  returns  in  June, 
and  wants  the  money  to  take  with  him.  If 
$10,000  is  raised,  he  can  build  a  brick  hospital 
that  will  accommodate  eighty  patients,  and  he 
wishes  to  begin  as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  Laos. 

Do  not  think  the  Lord  calls  too  often  for 
your  aid,  but  thank  Him  for  every  opportuni¬ 
ty,  and  be  sure  he  will  honor  those  who  re¬ 
spond  with  plenty  of  them,  and  will  furnish 
the  means  for  response.  He  says  Give",  and  it 
shall  be  given  unto  you. 

In  his  gratitude  the  King  of  Laos  gave  Dr. 
Cheek  a  plot  of  ground  as  a  personal  present, 
and  on  that  the  hospital  will  be  erected. 

A.  W.  K. 

Hay  16, 1884. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  Rocky  Mountain  Moderator,  the  Rev. 
George  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  is  a  native  of  Washing¬ 
ton  county.  Pa.,  and  a  graduate  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  of  which  (after  a  pastor¬ 
al  settlement  in  Baltimore)  he  was  president 
for  eleven  years.  Called  from  this  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church  of  Denver,  his  high  character  and 
talents  gave  him  at  once  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  and  influence.  He  is  one  of  an  honored 
ministerial  family,  having  for  brothers  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Hays  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  John  8.  Hays  of  Quincy,  III.,  for¬ 
merly  a  professor  in  the  Danville  Theological 
Seminary.  His  brother-in-law.  Rev.  Dr.  8.  G. 
McFarland,  is  president  of  the  Royal  College 
in  Siam ;  and  another  brother-in-law  is  Rev. 
John  Wherry  of  Pekin,  China. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  so  far  as 
received  up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  on 
Tuesday;  will  be  found  on  our  eighth  page. 
Dr.  Jessup’s  sermon  proved  too  long  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  full  at  the  late  hour  It  reached  us,  and 
we  hence  content  ourselves  with  what  we  re¬ 
gard  as  some  of  its  best  portions.  Our  corre- 
sjiondents  regard  the  Assembly  as  a  fine  work¬ 
ing  body ;  but  this  will  appear,  or  the  contrary, 
further  on,  when  the  CJommittees  having  re¬ 
ported,  the  Assembly  really  enters  upon  Its 
work.  Efficiently  and  satisfactorily  officered, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  session,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  should  not  prove  harmonious, 
and  rapidly  discharge  its  business.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  who  succeeds  Dr.  Hatfield,  has  our 
good  wishes  for  his  future  popularity  and  suc¬ 
cess — this  by  holding  an  even  hand  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  never  using  his  resjionsible  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  disadvantage  of  any,  much  less  to 
his  own  advantage  or  that  of  personal  friends. 
Of  Dr.  Roberts’  successor  in  office.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Moore,  too  high  praise  cannot  be  spoken.  The 
entire  Church,  we  are  sure,  regards  both  men 
with  favor  and  esteem. 

The  fair  for  the  benefit  of  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  now  just  opened  at  Richmond,  promises 
to  be  very  successful.  There  was  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  its  inauguration,  though  Gen. 
Grant  and  some  others  expected  from  the 
North  were  conspicuously  absent.  The  open¬ 
ing  speech  was  made  by  Corporal  Tanner  of 
Brooklyn,  who  lost  both  legs  in  the  war.  He 
is  the  man  who,  as  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Army  in  New  York,  first  ordered  the  decorat¬ 
ing  of  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
he  it  was  who,  while  on  a  visit  to  Richmond, 
suggested  the  very  movement  now  begun,  and 
which  Gen.  Gordon  of  the  Southern  forces  has 
seconded  so  efficiently.  The  Corporal’s  re¬ 
marks  were  all  in  the  spirit  of  his  deeds,  and 
they  were  received  with  tremendous  applause. 
Gen.  Wade  Hampton  followed,  speaking  for 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  and  preached  peace 
in  his  hearty  ways  to  the  delight  of  all.  very 
many  articles  to  be  sold,  as  well  as  generous 
sums  of  money,  have  been  sent  in  from  the 
North,  and  the  report  of  proceedings  shows 
that  the  people  in  Richmond  and  vicinity  are 
by  no  means  dull  in  appreciating  the  goM  au- 
gurv  of  these  substantial  gifts.  The  maimed 
soldiers  of  the  South  will  certainly  have  a  home  > 
provided  for  them,  and  a  good  one. 
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J9lliif0trr0  anil  e^nrc^rn. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Th>  Pbmbttsbt  of  Boston  held  ui  adjourned 
meeting  in  the  Golumbue-ayenue  Church,  Boston, 
Wednesday,  April  30th,  at  4  P.  M.  Bev.  Bobert 
Court,  moderator,  presided.  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Temperance  presented  reports. 
There  was  a  committee  appoint^  to  instal  Bev.  J. 
L.  Scott  in  East  Boston.  Bev.  P.  M.  Macdonald 
was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church  in  Beading,  to  take  effect  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  June,  and  was  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  for  $500  for  one  year  as 
aupp^  for  the  Springfield-street  Church  in  Boston, 
■fte  Prwbytery  proceeded  in  the  evening  to  per- 
totm.the  services  in  connection  with  the  installa- 
tN  Bev.  Valentine  A.  Lewis  as  pastor  of  the 
^i'^“^ta-avenue  Church.  Bev.  Mr.  Court  presid¬ 
ed,  offeiyt  invocation,  and  proposed  the  con- 
stitutionm  q^oBtions  to  pastor  and  people.  The 
sermon  was  nrCtched  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Wallace  of  New- 
buiptort,  who  vindicated  the  “old  ways,”  and 
spoke  of  those  occiwyiog  the  high  places  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  who  were  unftlthful  to  its  history  and  its 
creed.  The  installing  prayer  was  offered  by  Bev. 

J .  L.  Scott ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  wais  given  by 
Bev.  Bobert  D.  Sproull  of  Providence ;  and  that  to 
the  people  by  Bev.  George  F.  Moore  of  Andover — 
an  admirable  presentation  of  the  co5perative  power 
of  a  church  to  aid  its  pastor  in  magnifying  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Bev.  Melville  fihnith  of  Newburyport  offered 
the  closing  prayer,  and  the  pastor  pronounced  the 
benediction.  Welcomes  to  Mr.  Lewis  were  to  be 

gven  on  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings  by  Bev. 
rs.  Duryea,  Pierce,  PhilUps  Brooks,  and  others. 

NEW  YOBK. 

New  Yoke  Citt.— Bev.  William  Stephenson  of 
this  city,  late  pastor  of  the  Butgers  Church,  has 
rented  a  cottage  for  the  Summer  at  Newtown,  L.  I., 
where  he  may  be  addressed  for  the  present.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  his  recent  charge,  the  trustees  of  the 
church  provided  that  his  salary  continue  in  full  till 
November  next.  The  congregation  also  passed 
resolutions  expressing  their  appreciation  of  his 
able  and  faithful  ministry,  besides  giving  other 
and  more  tan^ble  evidences  of  their  gc^  will 
towards  himself  and  family. 

POUOHXEEFSIE.— On  the  first  Sabbath  in  May 
twenty  were  added  to  this  church  on  profession, 
most  of  them  from  the  Sabbath-school.  During 
the  past  year  the  church  edifice  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  repair^,  and  the  debt  removed.  The  12th  of 
May  was  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Whee¬ 
ler’s  pastorate.  Due  commemoration  of  this  was 
held  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  that  day, 
large  congregations  assembling.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  city  pastors ;  also  by  Bev.  Drs.  John 
Hall  and  Marvin  B.  Vincent  of  New  York.  An 
original  hymn  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Bankin,  D.D.,  of 
Washington,  was  also  sung.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  great  interest,  and  will  long  be  remembered. 

Albany. — The  new  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany  (Bev.  Walter  Nichols  pastor)  was  dedicated 
on  Sunday  last.  Dr.  S.  A.  Mutchmore  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Bev.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke  Jr.  took  part  in 
the  exeroisee. 

0llBSNBT7SH. — Bev.  Bobert  A.  Davison  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  this 
place  on  May  14th.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  McC.  Holmes  of  Albany.  It  was  a  discussion 
of  positiveness  in  religion.  The  charge  to  the 
pastor  was  delivered  by  Bev.  Charles  Wood,  and 
to  the  people  by  Bev.  O.  Hempstreet,  both  of  Al¬ 
bany.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  great  in¬ 
terest  manifested. 

Elmira.— Mr.  Arthur  W.  Spooner  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Lake-street  Church  of 
Elmira  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung  on  the  13th 
Inst.  Bot.  G.  D.  Meigs  presided  and  proposed  the 
oonstituticNial  questions;  sermon  by  Bev.  F.  S. 
Howe;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Hunt¬ 
ington  of  Auburn ;  charge  to  the  people  by  Dr.  A. 
WT  Cowles ;  benediction  by  the  pastor. 

Babbe  Centbe. — On  the  first  Sabbath  in  May  a 
remarkable  communion  season  was  enjoyed  in  this 
ohursh.  Thirty-three  were  received  to  member¬ 
ship,  twenty-one  of  whom  were  baptized,  and  all 
uniting  on  profession  of  faith.  Careful  and  piw- 
erful  preparations  had  been  made  by  Bev.  John  D. 
English,  the  stated  supply,  and  the  glad  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Christians  of  the  different  households  of 
faith.  Meetings  were  held  for  three  weeks.  A 
deep  feeling  pervades  the  community  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  manner.  Many  are  rejoicing  in  the  new  life ; 
others  will  unite  with  the  church  at  the  next  com¬ 
munion  season.  Eight  had  been  previously  receiv¬ 
ed,  making  forty-one  for  the  annual  report,  all  on 
confession  of  faith,  twenty-two  of  whom  wore  l>ap- 
tized.  This  is  a  veiy  large  accesMvu  to  a  church 
that  last  year  ■.  ot  nnly  48. 

Bomxtlits. — Mr.  John  Monroe  was  ordained  an 
elder  in  this  chuirh  May  18th.  He  was  chosen  to 
fill  the  place  vacated  by  the  death  of  eider  Jacob 

H.  Ogden.  Seven  persons  were  received  into  this 
church  at  its  May  communion  season. 

Lima. — Bev.  Benjamin  F.  Willoughby  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  this  congregation  Tue^ay  even¬ 
ing  of  last  week  by  a  commission  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Bochester.  Although  the  rain  was  falling,  there 
was  a  good  attendance.  The  beautiful  fioral  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  excellent  singing  of 
the  choir,  indicated  the  interest  taken  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Bev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bobinson  preached  the 
sermon,  which  corrected  some  common  misappre¬ 
hensions  of  what  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Jus¬ 
tification  by  Faith,  and  set  forth  its  preeminent 
importance.  The  opening  parts  were  conducted  by 
Bevs.  J.  K.  Kilboum,  Mr.  Millspaugh  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  church,  and  8.  A.  Freeman.  Mod¬ 
erator  Page  presided  and  offered  the  installing 
prayer;  Bev.  W.  A.  Bice  gave  the  chaige  to  the 
pastor,  and  Bev.  J.  E.  Close  to  the  people.  The 
new  pastor  was  warmly  welcomed  after  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  benediction.  After  a  faithful  ser^ce 
of  fifteen  years  with  the  church  of  Sauquoit,  the 
indications  are  bright  for  an  equally  prolonged 
and  successful  pastorate  in  Lima. 

Geneseo. — On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  senior 
elder  of  this  church  was  carried  to  the  grave. 
Deacon  F.  W.  Butler  was  identified  with  the  church 
over  half  a  century,  and  served  as  elder  forty-nine 
years,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Society  fifty — from 
1^1  to  1881.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion 
under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  John  C.  Lord.  When 
he  came  to  the  place  in  1817,  he  walked  all  the  way 
from  Albany.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
his  first  work  was  on  the  “White  Church.”  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  built  the  Court-house,  and  many  of 
the  best  dwellings  of  the  village  and  region.  He 
was  in  active  service  in  the  War  of  1812,  as  was  his 
father  in  the  Bevolutionary  War.  He  leaves  a 
widow  (who  has  been  a  member  of  the  church  fifty- 
seven  years),  one  son,  and  three  daughters.  He 
was  eighty-nine  years  of  age.  His  pastor  (Bev.  J. 
E.  Kittredge)  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  character 
and  work  in  the  morning  discourse  last  Sabbath. 
The  links  of  the  early  Church  history  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  valley  are  fast  dropping  away. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

MoBBis  Plains. — The  Installation  of  Bev.  Wm. 
W.  Hallow^,  Sen.,  over  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Morris  Plains,  occurred  on  Monday  evening. 
May  12.  In  acco^ance  with  the  arrangement  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  Bev.  J.  B. 
Beaumont  of  Chatham  presided ;  t^e  sermon  was 
preached  by  Bev.  Wm.  W.  Halloway,  Jr.,  of  Dover 
(son  of  the  pastor! ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
given  by  Bev.  William  Durant,  and  that  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  Rev.  Dr.  Erdman,  both  of  Morristown. 
These  efforts  were  ecuih  and  all  of  a  high  order, 
and  were  list^ed  to  with  great  interest,  and  we 
trust  profit.  A  very  large  congregation  was  pres¬ 
ent,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Moderator  of 
Presbytery,  came  toward  the  pulpit  to  greet  the 
new  pastor  at  the  clpe^i  9(  the  service. 

DhIG' 

IThe  PBBSBfTEiY  oi^  (jOLDicBbS,  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  Columbus  May  12,  licensed  Messrs.  Ed>- 
wln  K.  Mitchell  and  Edward  C.  Moore  of  the  late 
graduating  class  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
It  also  oraained  Mr.  Edward  C.  Moore  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

Thb  Pbbsbtteby  of  St.  Olaibsvillr  in  late 
session  at  Cadiz,  O.,  received  Bev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Mil¬ 
ford  from  the  Pi^b3rtery  of  Kearney;  dissolved 
the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  A.  J.  Alexander 
and  the  church  of  Scotch  Bidge;  licensed  John  M. 
Boggs  and  Clyde  E.  McCune  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
answered  the  overture  from  the  Synod  of  Ohio  on 
Svnodical  delegation  in  a  unanimous  affirmative; 
also  the  Assembly's  overture  on  revised  Book  of 
Discipline  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  15  to  14,  after 
excepting  to  sections  26  and  65  by  a  vote  of  23  to  6. 

B.  T.  ABMSTBONU,  S.  O. 

CoLLMOE  Hill. — The  Bev.  William  C.  Dickin¬ 
son,  D.D.,  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church  (in 
the  subuihs  of  Cinoinnati)  May  9th.  The  services 
were  held  in  the  evening — the  Rev.  James  Eells, 
D.D.,  of  Lane  Seminary,  preaching  the  sermon ; 
the  Bev.  George  H.  Fullerton,  D.D.,  of  Walnut 
Hills,  givi^  the  charge  to  the  pastor ;  and  Rev. 
George  C.  Heckman,  D.D.,  of  Avondale,  the  charge 
to  the  people,  Bev.  A.  N.  Thompson  of  Cincinnati 
in  the  servicee.  The  College  Hill  congre¬ 
gation  are  to  be  oongratalated  in  thus  securing  one 
«>  go  In  and  out  before  tirem  who  is  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  the  round  of  his  duties. 

INDIANIA. 

ShxlbttilLR — ^For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
this  church  has  a  pastor,  instead  of  a  stat^  sup¬ 
ply.,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Hughes  was  installed  pastor 
^Sabbath  eveifing,  Hay  11&,  Bev.  Robert  Sloes  of 


Greensburg  preaching  the  sermon  and  giving  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Bev.  H.  M.  Morey  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  giving  the  charge  to  the  people.  There 
had  not  been  a  revival  in  the  church  for  seventeen 
years  imtil  last  November,  when  the  Session  invit¬ 
ed  Mr.  Morey  to  come  and  hold  some  meetings. 
Among  the  results,  when  Mr.  Hughes  came  he 
found  thirty-five  ready  to  unite  with  the  church  at 
the  first  communion,  and  a  good,  warm,  spiritual 
atmosphere  in  the  church.  The  outlook  is  very 
hopeful.  Pastor  and  people  are  cordially  united. 
The  suhscription  has  been  made,  and  the  ground  is 
broken,  for  a  handsome  church.  The  money  has 
also  b^n  subscribed  for  a  chapel  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  where  Mr.  Sanford  Morris,  one  of 
the  elders,  has  conducted  a  Sabbath-school  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

WISCONSIN. 

Mebbill  and  West  Mebbill. — The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  West  Merrill  was  constituted  by 
order  of  the  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  on  the  4th 
inst.,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Baker,  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  directed  by  Rev.  Howard  Talbot.  Thir¬ 
teen  persons  united  with  the  church.  This  makes 
two  strong  healthy  churches  now  in  this  region, 
the  terminus  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad, 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  lumber  district.  Rev.  Mr. 
Talbot  came  out  some  three  years  ago  from  New 
York,  and  has  been  abundantly  biased;  but  the 
work  proving  too  extended,  another  minister  was 
introduced  last  Autumn  (Bev.  Walton  Pattinson) 
for  the  west  side,  and  now  is  seeing  this  fruitage. 
Two  new  church  edifices  have  been  erected.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  Sabbath  an  elder  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed  on  the  east  side,  so  making  a 
day  long  to  be  remembered  in  these  churches,  s. 

COLORADO. 

Gunnison  Pbesbttebt.— Last  October  the  Syn¬ 
od  of  Colorado  organized  a  new  Pre8b3dery,  to  be 
known  as  the  Presbytery  of  Gunnison,  comprising 
the  Presbyterian  churches  all  along  the  lines  of 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  Denver  and  South 
Park  railways,  from  Leadville  to  Grand  Junction, 
with  the  towns  contiguous  thereto.  The  first  stat¬ 
ed  meeting  was  held  at  Gunnison,  Col.,  April  25th 
to  28th  inclusive.  The  regular  session  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  Sabbath-school  Institute,  under  auspices 
of  Presbytery,  which  began  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  in  the  Tabernacle  Presb3rterian  Church  of 
Gimnison.  The  opening  exercises  the  first  eve¬ 
ning  consisted  of  two  addresses  by  Rev.  F.  J. 
Stanley  of  Leadville  and  Rev.  W.  8.  Rudolph  of 
Poncha  Springs.  Their  topics  respectively  were 
“  Duties  of  Parents  and  Church  to  the  Children,” 
and  “  Enthusiasm  and  Fidelity  in  the  Work.”  The 
Institute  continued  all  day  Friday,  having  two 
most  profitable  sessions.  At  7 : 30  P.  M.  the  retir¬ 
ing  moderator.  Rev.  W.  S.  Rudolph,  delivered  the 
opening  sermon  on  Matt.  iii.  6.  Rev.  M.  D.  A. 
Steen  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cincin¬ 
nati;  and  Rev.  L.  E.  Densmore  from  the  Franc- 
kean  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York. 
The  Church  at  Grand  Junction  was  received  and 
enrolled.  Rev.  M.  D.  A.  Steen  of  Gunnison  was 
elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Day  of 
Grand  Jimction  temporary  clerk.  The  Presbytery 
dismissed  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Fields  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Clauion,  Pa. ;  and  instructed  the  StatM 
Clerk  to  issue  a  letter  to  Rev.  A.  L.  Loder,  at  his 
own  request,  when  called  for. 

The  ladies  organized  a  Presbyterial  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  with  the  following 
officers :  President,  Mrs.  A.  Sherwin  of  Leadville ; 
1st  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Charles  Fueller  of  Lake 
City;  2d  Vice-President,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gaylord  of 
Grand  Junction;  3d  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  of  Salida;  4th  Vice-President,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Thomas  of  Gunnison ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Walker  of  Poncha;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Rudolph 
of  Poncha. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley  was  elected  Stated  Clerk; 
Rev.  W.  S.  Rudolph,  Permanent  Clerk ;  and  Rev. 
Charles  Fueller,  Treasurer ;  all  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  In  this  mission  Presbytery  there  is  only 
one  self-sustaining  church,  viz:  Leadville;  and  it 
reported  nearly  two  hundred  active  members ;  con¬ 
tributing  $194  to  Home  Missions,  and  $153  to  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  this  past  year.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  work  of  planting  churches  in  the  West,  as 
this  church  mentioned  only  organized  five  and  a 
half  years  ago  on  mission  soil.  f.  j.  s. 

METHODIST. 

The  Genebal  Confebence  in  session  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  week  elected  four  Bishops,  as  follows : 
Dr.  W.  X.  Ninde,  President  of  Garrit  Biblical  In¬ 
stitute,  Evanston,  Ill. ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Walden,  senior 
Book  Agent  in  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Mallalieu  of 
Boston;  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Fowler,  Secretary  of  the 
Mission  Bo&rd  In  this  city.  The  Conference  voted 
to  reaffirm  a  toriner  utterance  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination  has  not  three  orders  in  the 
ministry — that  ordination  does  not  create  a  thirff 
order,  the  bishops  remainlnf^  simply  presbyters 
ciiarged  with  special  duties.  A  resolution  forbid¬ 
ding  negotiations  between  charges,  preachers,  and 
bishops  before  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Annual 
Conference,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Phillips  and  Sanford  Hunt  were  elect¬ 
ed  Agents  for  the  New  York  Book  Concern,  and  Dr. 
Earl  Cranston  of  Colorado  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Stowe 
for  the  Western  Book  Concern.  The  Committee 
reported  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  ordain  women  to 
the  work  of  the  Giospel  ministry.  Drs.  J.  M.  Reid 
and  C.  C.  McCabe  were  elected  Secretaries  of  Mis¬ 
sions;  Dr.  A.  J.  Kynett,  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Extension  Society ;  Dr.  R.  S.  Rust, 
Secretary  of  the  Freedman’s  Aid  ^ciety  and  Work 
in  the  South ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Secretary  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union;  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate ;  and  Dr.  Daniel  Curry, 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wanted,  a  Mabbied  Pbeacheb.— The  rather 
surprising  report  that  the  congregation  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  which  is 
now  without  a  pastor,  has  decided  to  extend  a  call 
only  to  a  married  clergyman,  is  undoubtedly  cor¬ 
rect.  For  two  years  past  the  pulpit  has  been  ac¬ 
ceptably  filled  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Griesmer,  who  is  a 
native  of  West  Philadelphia,  and  a  graduate  of 
Lewisburg  Collie.  This  was  his  first  eharge,  and 
so  popular  did  he  become  with  the  community  at 
large  that  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools.  He  is  a  fine  pulpit  orator  and  a 
model  pastor,  and  as  such  thoroughly  endeared 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  his  fiock. 
Some  time  ago,  being  then  a  single  man,  he  became 
engaged  to  Miss  Abble  Greer,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Church.  As  the  wedding  day  drew 
near  the  congregation  was  astounded  to  receive  his 
resignation.  The  relations  between  the  pastor  and 
the  people  were  so  cordial  that  the  latter  were  at  a 
loss  how  to  account  for  the  step.  In  the  meantime 
Mr.  Griesmer  received  a  eall  from  the  Haddonfleld 
Baptist  Church,  and  promptly  accepted  it.  The 
congregation  soon  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
pastor’s  surprising  move  upon  his  intend^  bride, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  there  is  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  Mr.  Griesmer  and  Miss  Greer  were  married 
week  before  last,  and  on  Sunday,  May  11,  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  filled  by  a  candidate.  An  official  of  the 
church.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  a  reporter, 
said  that  he  believed  it  was  the  disposition  of  the 
oongr^ation  to  have  a  married  man  succeed  the 
late  pastor,  and  that  the  letters  of  several  single 
applicants  would  be  answered  to  that  effect.  They 
were  fearful,  he  said  further,  that  if  a  young  single 
man  were  selected,  he  might  marry  one  of  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  church,  and  just  when  the  congregation 
had  become  attached  to  him,  would  imitate  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Griesmer  and  leave.  “It  is  very 
easy  to  find  reasons  why  Mrs.  Griesmer  should  not 
desire  to  remain  here.  She  was  one  of  the  girls  of 
the  church,  is  young,  and  knew  that  the  duties  of 
a  pastor’s  wife  are  onerous,  and  that  she  would 
have  to  set  herself  up  as  a  kind  of  model  for  the 
community.” 


Lee— Skinner— At  the  residence  of  Wm.  Wodhnms, 
Esq.,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Rev.  E.  Tbunbull  Lex, 
pastor  of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland, 
was  united  in  marriage.  May  6, 1884,  to  Miss  C.  Joseph¬ 
ine  Skinner,  sister  of  Mrs.  William  Wadhams.  The 
officiating  clergyman  was  the  Rev.  William  B.  Lee,  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  bridegroom,  and  pastor-elect  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Olympia,  Wyoming  Territory. 

PoMEROT— Hamilton— Near  Mill  Hall,  Penn.,  May 
IS,  1884,  by  Rev.  M.  N.  Cornelius,  assisted  by  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  Jenks,  Rev.  J.  a.  Pomeroy  ot  Huron,  Dakota  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hamilton  of  Clinton  county, 
Penn. 


Xotfere. 


CEIEftAL  eOOICIL  OF  THE  PRESBYTERUN  CHURCHES. 

laHsrmatioa  4br  Delegates. 

The  Council  will  assemble  on  Tuesday,  June  Mth,  at 
11  o'clock  A.  M.,  In  8L  Enoch's  Church,  when  the  opening 
sermon  will  be  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Prof.  Watts,  D.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Oeneral  Committee. 

The  office  of  the  Alliance  in  Belfast  will  be  at  13  May 
streeL  The  clerks  and  various  committees  will  be  found 
in  session  there  every  day  in  June. 

Delegates  who  have  not  yet  received  intimations  as  to 
hosts,  and  who  desire  to  receive  such  from  the  Committee 
on  Entertainment,  should  call  at  the  office  on  Monday, 
June  33d. 

Beduced  steamboat  rates  from  New  York  to  Belfast  and 
back  have  been  obtained  for  the  delegates  by  Thoe.  Cook  k 
Son,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  to  whom  application  should 
be  made. 

In  Canada,  reduced  rates  from  Quebec  to  Belfast  and 
back  have  been  granted  by  the  Allen  and  Dominion  lines 
of  steamers.  For  information,  apply  to 

Rev.  Dr.  MATHEWS,  Quebec. 


Lincoln  University. — The  annual  Commencement  ot 
this  Institution,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  colored  men,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  3d, 
1381.  A  class  of  twenty-two  promising  young  men  will 
graduate.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  can  leave  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Baltimore  in  the  morning,  and  return  the  same 
evening.  All  friends  of  the  negro  race  are  cordially  Invited. 

J.  CHESTER,  Agent. 


The  Ladles'  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Shenango,  Pa.,  will  meet  at  Mabonlngtown  on  Thursday, 
June  6, 1881.  By  order  of  the  Presbytery. 

MRS.  J.  W.  ORMSBY. 


A  Vonng  Man,  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  position, 
desires  employment  as  an  Organist  with  some  Church  In 
New  York  or  Brooklyn.  Will  furnish  good  references  as  to 
chtu'acter  and  ability.  Address 

R.  W.  H.,  23  Centre  Street,  New  York. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Centre  Church,  Perry  county,  Penn.,  on  Tuesday, 
June  10,  at  9  A.  M.  WILLIAM  A.  WEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  hold  an 
adjourned  meeting  in  the  Meridian  Oermau  Church,  on 
Monday,  June  3d,  at  10  A.  M. 

THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 


iltifiifneso  XotfceiH. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ot  purity,  strength 
and  wholeeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  BOYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


THB  MISSIOlf  ART  DEPARTMBNT 
or  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mlssiseippl  and  the  Pacific;  is  through 
them  organising  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board's  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  mlssionarlee  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWBL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev.  WILLIAM  E.  8CBENCS,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

U34  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


I*EaruNE 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING 

M$jgarythlng  else.  In  Hard  or  Son  Was 
•aw,  wtthowt  daager  to  hbrlo  or  hands. 

Baweg  Labwr,  Time,  and  Bwav,  amas« 
lagky,  and  Is  of  great  value  (6  honsekeepers. 
Bold  by  sQ  Srooers — bnt  see  that  vile  Counter- 
Bstts  are  not  nrged  npon  yon.  PEARLINB 
la  tbs  oaly  safls  artlclo,  and  always  bests 
IhaaaMaf  JAMBS  PTLB.  New  Tork. 


the  JUNE  CENTURY 

Is  unusasUy  bright  and  interesting,  containing  the 
«  diary  of  AR  AMERICAN  OIRL  IH  CAHIO  during 
the  war  Is  BgyP*  1®83  ” ;  a  thrilling  narrative  of 
revolt  arid  massacre  by  the  Arabs.  “  THE  bed  rtt.w 
EAVDXIIOSIXF,'’  a  love  story,  by  H.  C.  Bunner. 
“  aATTJirtr  HUG  HARSOR,”  an  illustrated  sketch, 
full  of  sapors’  yarns  and  of  anecdotes  of  disabled 
tars.  «iMXRICAK  WILD  ANIMALS  IH  ART,”  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  with  illustrations.  “A  FREHCH- 
AMERKUf  SEA-PORT,”  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  fully 
illustrate^  by  Bums :  a  description  of  a  picturesque 
French  ciy  island  off  the  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land. 

the  SB^IALS  include  the  conclusion  of  “AH 
AVERAGE  MAN,”  the  middle  part  of  “LADY  BAR- 
BERIMA,”  b'  Henry  James,  and  the  seventh  instal¬ 
ment  of  “IF.  SEVIER,”  by  G.  W.  Cable. 

THE  TIlffLY  ARTICLES  are:  “WHAT  IS  A  LIB¬ 
ERAL  EDUClUON  ”  I  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
“COMMEECl  IH  THE  COLONIES,”  by  Edward  Eggle¬ 
ston,  illustitted  with  numerous  engravings  of  old 
coins,  and  jac-similes  of  old  engravings.  “THE 
USE  AND  ABTSE  OP  PARTIES,”  by  Washington  Glad¬ 
den. 

POEMS  arehy  H.  H.,  Emma  Lazarus,  R.  W.  Gilder, 
and  others.  i 

TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME  AND  OPEN  LETTERS  dis¬ 
cuss:  The  Ijncinnati  Riot,  Our  Militia,  Music  in 
the  Cburchel,  The  Temperance  Question,  etc.,  etc. 
Other  fentufs  are  a  full-page  original  engraving 
by  Kingsley;  a  full-page  illustration  and  verses,  by 
Kenyon  Cox 

BRIO-A-BRfC  contains  a  number  of  humorous 
poems,  dainjy  verses,  etc. 

Price,  35  ff'nts ;  $4  a  year.  Sold  everywhere. 

TIE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEASONABLE  SUITS 

FOR  MEN,  BOVS,  AND  CHILDREN. 


MMlUt  STOOL  mw  raiCES. 


nmiTT  ODORIilTEED. 


BEYLIN  4  Cl. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  8T. 


TRY  IT  I 

YOU  WILL  KND  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT  IN  THE  USE 
OF  THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK 

Joyfiil  Lays 

FOR  THE 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL.. 

By  LOWRT  and  DOANB. 

No  wastage  in  Joyful  Lays! 

Every  page  Is  of  practical  value  t 

The  Inside  le  filled  with  rich  things  I 

The  outside  is  beautifully  Illuminated  I 

OVER  60,000  COPIES  SOLD  WITHIN 
60  DAYS. 

JOYLUL  LAYS  has  199  Pages,  on  tinted  paper. 
Price,  $30  per  100  Copies,  In  Board  Covers. 
Sold  by  booksellers  everywhere.  Send  fer  specimen  pages. 

szaLO'w  8b  maht, 

36  Bast  Nlntb  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NBW  YORK.  I  CKUCAGO. 


^HDcrtfsemcntOv 


SPIRITUAL  SONGS  for 
the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

This  book  is  remarkable  for  the  musical 
care  with  which  it  is  prepared.  There  is  no 
slovenly  counterpoint  in  it.  It  is  said  of 
Beethoven  that,  after  hearing  a  certain  vio¬ 
loncellist,  his  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
bass  were  enlarged.  Certainly  the  Sunday- 
school  musicians  will  find  a  like  charm  in  this 
book,  for  the  bass  is  developed  in  so  admirable 
a  fashion  that  it  often  becomes  a  melody  in 
itself.  As  almost  all  Sunday-school  singing 
consists  of  soprano  and  bass,  it  is  proper  that 
much  should  be  made  of  the  latter,  rather 
than  to  allow  agreeable  variety  to  slumber  in 
an  unused  tenor.  Ninety  Music  Composers 
are  represented  in  its  pages,  among  them 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Handel,  Spohr,  Ober- 
thur,  Rossini,  Flotow,  Barnby,  Chopin,  Schu¬ 
mann,  Beethoven,  and  Arthur  Sullivan;  and 
it  contains  the  work  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
writers  of  hymns.  A  simple  arrangement  of  a 
beautiful  composition  of  Rossini’s  or  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  is  as  easily  learned  by  a  child  as  the 
refrain  melodies  which  lately  have  been  so 
popular  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

Prices:  In  full  red  cloth,  red  edges,  40 cts. ; 
boards,  30  cts. ;  Hymns  only,  20  cts.  Sample 
copies  sent,  post-jiaid,  for  25  cts.,  20  cts.,  and 
15  cts.,  resi>ectively. 

The  century  CO., 

Union  Square  (North),  New  York,  N.  Y.  * 


REMOVAL. 

Tho  Goifiam  Mf£.  Go. 

Silversmiths,  announce  that  they  have 
removed  to  the  New  Building  erected 
for  them,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Nineteenth  street,  where  they 
offer  an  unusually  attractive  stock  of 
STERLING  SILVER  WARES, 
exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
also  a  full  assortment  of  the  well 
known  Gorham  Plated  Ware, 


WANTED  A  WOMAN 

ol  aenoe  and  energy  for  onr  bualneos  in  her  locality,  middle 
aged  preferred.  Salary  $35  to  $50.  Beferenoea  exchang¬ 
ed.  GAY  BBoe.  k  00.,  14  Babclay  Bteext,  New  Yobs. 


GUIZOT’S 

HISTORY  OF 

FRANCE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1848,  Eight 
volumes,  small  octavo,  large  type,  over  400  fine 
illustrations.  Price  reduced  from  nearly  $50  to 
only  $6  per  set,  75  cents  per  volume.  Volume 

I.  now  ready;  others  at  intervals  of  ten  days. 
Sample  volume  sent  post-paid,  with  privilege  to 
return,  65  cents. 

This  Is  the  only  compute  American  edition  of  this  magnif¬ 
icent  work,  which  Is  known  as  the  best  popular  history  of 
France.  The  cost  of  Importation  Is  $36,  and  the  only  other 
American  edition  twhlch  Is  incompUte.  covering  only  five  ot 
here  given,  and  not  including  even  the 
i)  is  at  this  time  $33.  The  present  edition 
1  includes  the  more  than  four  hundred 
•tratlonsot  the  English  edition;  and  Its 
leading  and  the  library  shelves, 
..aiuon  nubllBhed. 

at  the  most  brilliant  writers  whose  pen  has 
tie  events  ot  history.  His  pages  fairly  glow 
fire.  One  thrills  as  he  reads,  and  follows  on 
alter  page,  as  he  would  an  entrancing  romance  of 
or  Dlchens.  And  what  more  Inviting  subject  could  be 
chCeeu  for  such  a  writer  than  the  history  of  France  T— 
France,  tbe  borne  ot  Chevalier  Bayard  and  the  great  Napo- 
leqat  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Lafayette;  ol  the  Huguenots  and 
the  execrable  monsters  ot  St.  Bartholomew's  Day ;  of  Vol 
talre  and  Bossuet;  of  Fenelon,  Rtutlne,  and  St.  Pierre. 

And  probably  never  was  historical  work  more  graphically 
and  sumptuously— /tlinjily  Illustrated.  My  first  announce¬ 
ment  was  planned  to  Include  only  100  illustrations,  but  I 
found  it  so  difficult  to  select,  or  rather  to  omit,  that  1  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  Include  tbe  more 
than  FOUR  HUNDRED  original  j^turet. 

Accordingly,  in  keeping  with  the  brilliant  text  and  mag¬ 
nificent  Illustrations,  I  have  undertaken  to  give  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  the  handsomest  and  best  work  which  has  ever  issued 
from  my  presses,  and  I  present  It  with  real  pride  and  un 
questioned  confidence  that  my  patrons  will  approve. 

500,000  VOLUMES  Choice  Books.— 
84-pago  catalogue  free.  Books  for  examination 
before  payment  on  evidence  of  good  faith.  NOT 
sold  by  dealers — prices  too  low.  Books  by  mail 
20  per  cent,  extra  for  mailing. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher, 

P.  O.  Box  1993.  393  Pearl  8t.,  New  York 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication's 

LATEST. 


SUNSHIIIE  MART. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

Ifimo.  Illustrated.  Price.. . $1.15. 


POSITIVE  BAKOAINS. 

THE  ENTIRE  BALANCE  OF  A  MANUFACTURER’S 
STOCK,  TO  CLOSE  OUT  QUICKLY,  AT  LESS 
THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

BODY  BRUSSELS,  BEST  FIVE-FRAMES,  THIS  SEASON’S 
PATTERNS,  AT  $1.25  PER  YARD. 

TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS,  BEST  QUALITY,  FROM  75C.  PER 
YARD. 

ALL-WOOL  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS,  NEW  AND  DE¬ 
SIRABLE  STYLES,  AT  75c.  PER  YARD. 

SPECIAL.. 

2(X)  PIECES  ELEGANT  MOQUETTES,  PATTERNS  THAT 
ABE  OUT  OF  WORK,  AND  NOT  TO  BE  DUPLICATED 
AT  LESS  THAN  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE  SHIPMENTS  JUST  RECEIVED. 

WHITE  AND  RED  CHECK  FROM  $5  PER  BOLL  OF  40 
YARDS,  OR  12iC.  PER  YARD. 

FINE  FANCY  PATTERNS  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  COLORINGS 
FROM  $8  PER  BOLL  OF  40  YARDS, 

OR  20c.  PER  YARD. 

DPHOLSTERT. 

SPECIAL  SALE. 

76  PIECES  SPUN  SILK  TAPESTRIES  AT  $1.25  ;  WORTH 
$2  PER  YARD. 

60  PIECES  RAW  SILK  TAPESTRIES  AT  $1;  WORTH 
$1.50  PER  YARD. 

25  PIECES  JUTE  TAPESTRIES  AT  50c.  ;  WORTH  $1 
PER  YARD. 

200  PAIRS  RAW  SILK  CURTAINS  AT  $3.60;  WORTH 
$6  PER  PAIR. 

100  PAIRS  TAPESTRY  CROSS  STRIPES  AT  $1.25; 
WORTH  $2  PER  PAIR. 

WINDOW  SHADES  a  Specialty. 


Sixth  Ave.  and  Thirteenth  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


RIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen,  and  Orchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

strbT Boons 

FOE  THE  MILLION. 

IN  FINE  MILANS,  WHITE,  COLORS,  AND  BLACK, 
500  DOZEN  hisses’  AND  CHILDREN’S  LEGHORNS, 
ALL  THE  LATEST  SHAPES,  46C.,  65C.,  75«.,  86C.,  9BC., 
$1.13. 

misses’  and  children’s  WHITE,  BEIGE,  AND  ECBIF 
COBERO,  NEEDLE,  AND  PEARL  BRAID,  24C.,  31C., 
45c.,  65c.,  AND  'iSC. 

misses’  and  children’s  eastern  braids,  white 
AND  COLORS,  19c.,  23c.,  46c.,  56c.,  and  66o. 

misses’  and  children’s  fancy  TUSCAN  LAOS 
HATS,  33c.,  45c.,  64c.,  75c.,  $1.26,  and  $1.38. 

ENGLISH  MILAN  BOUND  HATS  AND  BONNETS,  63C., 
95c.,  $1.25,  $1.38,  $1.50,  $1.76,  WHITE,  BLACK,  AND 
COLOBS, 

ROUGH  AND  READY  HATS 

AND  BONNETS,  25C.,  45C.,  66C.,  AND  _85C. 

Dress  Silks. 

BLACK 

60  PIECES  ALL-SILK  GBOS  GRAIN,  49c.  ;  WORTH  76C. 
35  PIECES  ALL-SILK  OR08  GRAIN,  69c.  ;  WORTH  86e. 
10  PIECES  RICH  SATIN  FINISH,  89c.  ;  WORTH  $1.25. 

COLOKS. 

1  LOT  ALL  SHADES,  49c.  ;  HAVE  BEEN  66C. 

1  LOT  ALL  SHADES,  79C.  ',  HAVE  BEEN  $1. 

1  LOT  ALL  SHADES,  $1  ;  HAVE  BEEN  $1.25. 

SUMMER  SILKS. 

36c.,  49c.,  55c.,  65c.,  75c.,  and  86c. 
ALL-SILK  FOULARD,  23-INCH,  33c.  ;  WORTH  60C. 
BROCADE  SATINS,  BLACK  AND  COLORS,  25C. 

1.A01ES’  AND  MISSES' 


E.  i.  OEIINE  &  EO. 

tilJCCESSOBa  'TO 

A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO., 

(retail) 

HAVE  NOW  ON  SALE  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FOREIGN 
AND  DOMESTIC  CARPETS  OF  ALL  GRADES; 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS,  RUGS,  AND  MATS; 

ALSO  CANTON  MATTINGS,  OIL  CLOTHS,  ETC. 

GLENHXM  VELVETS. 

THE  BERT  VELVET  CARPET  MANUFACTURED  AT  THE 
VERY  LOW  PRICE  OF 

$1.25  Per  Yard. 

KXX^  PIECES 

BI!»T  five  FRAME 

annY  bgiisseis, 

At  $1.25  Per  Yard. 

ALSO  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFERING  OF 

1000  PIECES 

EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS 

at  33c. f  60c.  &  63c.  per  yard. 
Reduced  from  76c.,  85c.  &  90c. 

1,000  PIECES 

CANTON  MATTINGS, 

Sjipcrior  (Quality,  at  17i  cents  per  yard  ; 
cost  to  import  23 1  ccnt& 


Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  9th  and  iOth  Streets. 


HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  BEV.  T.  8.  CHILDS,  D.D. 

ISmo.  Price . 50  Cent*. 


POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

BY  BEV.  JOHN  REID. 

16mo.  Price . $1.00. 


THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

19mo.  Price . $1.50. 


WILDWOOD. 


BY  MRS.  JENNIE  M.  D.  CONKLIN. 

19nio.  Price . $1.50. 


New  Editions. 

PASTOR’S  SKETCHES. 

BY  BEV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Xwo  volume*.  19mo.  Price . $1.95  each. 


SPERCER’S  SERMOHS. 

BY  REV.  I.  8.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Three  volume*,  IZmo.  Price.... $1.95  each. 


iddicM  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BliACK,  Buelnes*  Sup't, 

1334  Ohestaut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  Yerk. 


VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

FOTroEKEEFSlE,  R.  Y. 

A  full  college  course  for  women,  with  special  aod  pre- 
I>aratory  courses,  and  courses  of  Music  and  Art.  Ten 
profeasors  and  twenty-two  teachers.  Library,  Observatory, 
Laboratory,  Mnseum,  and  Scientific  collections,  with  every 
facility  for  a  complete  liberal  education. 

8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  Preeldent. 


ROCK1.AIVD  COLLBOE, 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUD80N, 

Open  on  itudy  for  Summer  Pupils  from  June  15.  Can¬ 
didates  coached  for  Fall  Examinations.  Send  for  new  cat¬ 
alogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M. 


Oberlin 


OOLLEOE,  Oberlin,  O.,  offers  both  sexes 
tbe  very  best  educational  atlvautages  at 
tho  very  lowest  cost.  Clasees  in  all  Acad¬ 
emy  and  College  studies.  Location  health¬ 
ful.  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  stu- 
dioa  Nearly  1,500  students  last  year.  Winter  term,  January 
3, 1184;  Spring  term,  April  1;  Fall  term.  Sept.  16.  For  fall 
Information,  address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MAB8H,  Secretary. 

QRERLIN  OON8EBVATOBY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
ley  management.  First-class  Instruction 
In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ, 

Bttinged  Instruments,  kc.  Class  or  pri- 
vah  lessons  as  preferred .  For  catalogue, 
atHress  PitM.  F.  B.  BICE.  Director. 


OMin 


CARPETINGS. 


VELVETS,  aai 

lY 


We  are  offering  large  lines  of 
these  goods  at  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANS 

BBOADWAT, 

Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


Get  tho  Standi^. 

J  Wcb*ter-lt  has  118,000  Word^ 


IWebater — » - y 

3000  Engraving*,  and  a  Kew 
Biograpnical  DIctlonaiT. 
V  standard  in  Gov't 

1  H  Wa  32,000  copies  In  Public  8ch<»l*. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  aeries. 

r»mny  Intolligent. 
ffSjfcl&hJL  Best  help  for  SCHOI^M, 
'  TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 


J9>  The  vocabulary  contains  3000  moro  words 
than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

The  Unabridged  Is  now  supplied,  si  a  small  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  with  DEJUSON’S 

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEl^ 

“The  greatest  Improvement  In  hook-making  thal 
has  been  made  in  a  hundred  yeara.” 

G.  A  C.  MCRRIAM  AGO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WEAPS,  AND  JACKETS 

FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER. 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

TAILOR-MADE  CLOTH  SUITS,  ALL  THE  NEW  COLORS, 
$12.75;  ELSEWHERE  $18. 

GILBERT  FLANNEL  CLOTH  SUITS,  $8, 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  CASHMERE  SUITS,  TRIMMED 
SILK  OR  BATIN  BROCADE,  $9.75  AND  $12. 

SUMMER  SILK  SUITS,  IN  STRIPES  AND  CHECKS, 
GOOD  QUALITY,  $10.76,  $12.75,  AND  $14.75. 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILK  SUITS,  RICHLY  TRIM¬ 
MED,  $22.50,  $25,  AND  $27.60. 

360  CASHMERE  SUITS,  TRIMMED  SATIN,  NEW  COL¬ 
ORS,  $6.76,  WORTH  $10. 

BLACK  WOOL  WRAPS,  TRIMMED  CHENILLE  FRINGE, 
LACE  ORNAMENTS,  $5.50,  $7,  AND  $8.50. 

SATIN  BROCADE  AND  OR08-ORAIN  SILK  WRAPS, 
TRIMMED,  $12.50,  $16.75,  WORTH  $18.76  AND  $26. 
FINE  NEWMARKETS  AND  RAUNAL8,  $8;  WORTH 
$12.75. 

LIGHT  CLOTH  WRAPS,  $4. 

.MISSES'  TAILOR-MADE 

CLOTH  SUITS 

IN  ALL  SHADES  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

children’s  oinoham  dresses,  69o.,  76c.,  96c. 
misses’  all-wool  cloaks,  ADAPTED  FOB  COUNTRY 
OR  SCHOOL  WEAR,  $1.76. 

FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

SUMMER  EDITION  NOW  READY.  SUBSCRIPTION  60 
CENTS  PER  annum;  SINGLE  COPIES  16  CENTS. 


ED’W.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31  li  to  321  GRAND  ST., 

66,  68,  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  63  ORCHARD  STREET. 


ADELPHI  HOTEL, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  ¥. 

Centrally  located  between  the  United  States  and 
Grand  Union  Hotels. 

Enlarged  and  newly  furnished. 

OPEN  FROM  MAY  \  TO  NOVEMBER  1. 

WM.  H.  McCaffrey,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  WARWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Loe$t$d  on'  Bampton  Bo$d«, 

Eight  miles  above  Old  Point  Comibrt. 
OPEN  THKOtJCHOVT  THE  TEAR. 

A  BUbetantlal  brick  atruoture,  containing  all  modern  con- 
venlencee,  having  aooommodatlona  for  800  visitors.  Situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnished ;  Uti>l. 
and  service  unsurpassed;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage. 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  tbe  steamers  of  the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  Line  and  by  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  Information,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  160  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  to 

J.  B.  SWINERTON,  Manager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GOT 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bili.s  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreigh 
Countries. 


WASTK  EMBROIDERY  SI1.K 

BEAUTIFUL  ASSORTED  OOLORk 
Elegant  for  Craay  Quilts  and  all  kind*  of  Fancy 
Work.  One  ounce  package  for  40  cent*  In  postal  notea 
THE  BRAI.VERD  k  A“M8TKONO  CO., 

4«9  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  or  338  Market  at,  PbU^lphia 


^IVEH  AWAY! 

Mfe  1$  »  baastlfal  ••IM  w$«lng  riaf  ma4« 
llcRTy  0«14  pUto.  Back 

riBf  w$rr»Dl«(l.  W«  wuil  lofatro4ae«ear 


riBf  w$rr»Dl«(l. 

MW  bMHrttfal  CBtalogMi  ef  ClMki, 
•s.  SllT«rw»r«,  Ac.  at  one*.  ItpE-  . 

«$  Sfk-  Va  etMipi  aad  wc  wlll^ 


TINE  KEEPER, 

jwt  u  ilnw*  la  art.  A  thoroughly 
rallabl*  taUar  of  tha  ttau  of  day  In 
a  haadsoma  Hlvsr  mekal  Honting 
Oaa*.  Ont  on*  third  ala*,  iddraaa 

BABCOCI  t  CO.,  cournnk,  cou. 


Good  Pav  for  Agents.  $100  to  $900  gor  month 
■ado  soiling  onr  Bno  Boohs  4(  Blhloo. 

Writ,  to  J.  C.  XUCnxdjr  d(  PbJitolelphU,  Pa 
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OBEDIENT  PARENTS. 
Bjr  Ber.  3.  AUen  Muwdl,  S.D. 


could  be  erected ;  and  whatever  point  is  fixed 
upon,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly, 


Every  good  parent  and  teacher  rejoices  that  ii'  ®'  Summer  resort,  where  Presbyteri- 

he  lives  in  a  period  of  the  world’s  hisbjry  that  families  can  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of 

may  well  be  called  the  children’s  golden  age.  gambling  and  horse-racing,  and  othef  vices 
Ingenuity  can  scarcely  devise  a  pleasure  that  'isaal  at  such  places. 


is  not  already  within  reach  of  the  youths  of 
our  modem  homes  and  schools ;  while  art,  sci- 


This  is  merely  a  suggestion,  given  to  be  more 
perfectly  looked  into  by  the  Gteneral  Assembly 


ence,  and  literature  have  been  laid  under  oon- 1 
tribution  to  furnish  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion  for  the  little  folks.  The  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server,  however,  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
certain  dangers  accompany  the  benefits.  Un¬ 
less  the  teachers  are  very  judicious  the  wealth 
of  resources  at  their  command  will  be  harmful 
rather  than  beneficial.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  average  father  to  afford  his  boys  and  girls 
grratificstions  almost  without  limit,  but  is  he 
therefore  to  do  this  ?  Will  he  net  be  wiser 
sometimes  to  deny  them  ?  We  all  know  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  grant  than  to  refuse,  and 
more  agreeable  to  devise  pleasant  things  for 
our  children  than  to  deny  them  a  cherished 
enjoyment.  And  yet  we  can  do  our  children 
no  greater  unkindness  than  to  gratify  them  by 
giving  them  everything  for  which  they  ask. 

Prom  the  infant  we  withhold  the  sharp-cutting 
knife,  but  at  a  period  a  little  later  seem  to  for¬ 
get  that  any  denial  is  necessary.  The  rule  of 
too  many  households  is  that  the  petted  child 
must  have  what  he  wants,  that  no  dainty  of 
the  table,  no  plaything  of  his  fancy,  nor  any 
desired  indulgence  is  to  be  withheld.  In  weak 
amiability  fathers  and  mothers  go  down  to  the 
wilful  masters  in  the  nursery  asking  them 
what  they  would  like  to  do,  instead  of  teach¬ 
ing  them  what  they  ought  to  like  to  do,  and 
what  they  must  do  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

These  parents  appear  to  be  afraid  to  become  a 
law  to  their  children,  would  not  for  the  world 
hurt  their  feelings,  and  by  their  timidity  give 
color  of  truth  to  the  irony  of  the  remark  that 
they  have  so  reversed  the  divine  command  as 
to  read  it.  Parents,  obey  your  children. 

Disagreeably  selfish  young  men  and  women 
there  are  respecting  whom  it  is  said  that  their 
parents  never  denied  them  any  gratification 
that  it  was  possible  to  secure.  Society  is  ask¬ 
ed  not  to  judge  these  young  persons  too  harsh¬ 
ly  since  they  are  “  spoiled  children,”  but  if 
this  fact  furnishes  any  excuse  for  their  way¬ 
wardness,  it  reflects  only  discredit  on  the  pa¬ 
rents  who  did  the  spoiling.  One  of  the  most 
unpleasant  creatures  to  meet  is  the  pampered 
girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
principle  on  which  she  has  been  reared  is  that 
she  shall  not  have  a  want  ungratified.  You 
can  offer  her  no  pleasure  of  which  she  has  not 
already  had  a  sufficiency ;  you  can  promise  her 
no  amusement  of  which  she  has  not  had  a  sur¬ 
feit.  She  is  surprised  at  nothing,  having  seen 
all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  heard  all  that  is  to 
be  heard ;  she  is  prematurely  old  and  wise  at  a 
period  when  she  ought  to  be  in  the  hearty  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  fresh,  bright,  enthusiastic  girl¬ 
hood.  Other  children  there  are  who  have  be-  mu  -  »_ 


PortamonOi,  Ohio. 


STIie  at 


THE  STKBOL  0?  THE  DAHHELIOHS. 

The  crocus  cups  were  on  the  downs, 

The  hills  were  green  with  heather, 

The  dandelions’  disks  of  gold 
Shone  in  the  bright  Spring  weather ; 

The  blue  above,  the  green  below. 

Were  glad  and  gay  together; 

Were  glad,  as  were  the  merry  lads 
And  curly-headed  lasses. 

Pulling  the  dandelion  stars 
Among  the  fresh,  green  grasses — 

The  gay,  the  splendid  yellow  disks 
That  grew  in  golden  masses. 

The  Springtime  went ;  the  Summer  brought 
The  hot  and  sultry  daytime. 

The  scented  rose,  the  singing-birds. 

The  sweet  dried  grass  of  haytime. 

The  dreamy,  dusky  evening  hours, 

The  children’s  happy  playtime. 

But  then  the  dandelion  stars 
Were  downy,  white,  and  fair}’ ; 

They  blew  them  south  and  east  and  west. 
They  were  so  light  and  airy ; 

Away  they  went,  but  ne’er  came  back 
To  bloom  in  sweet  Glengary. 

Away  they  went  on  Summer  winds. 

But  where  ?  there  was  no  knowing ; 

Yet  on  some  sunny  slope  or  field 
Next  Spring  would  find  them  growing 
To  golden  stars  to  fairy  domes. 

Meet  for  the  children’s  blowing. 

And  even  so  the  children  passed, 

In  spite  of  love’s  endeavor ; 

Some  went  beyond  the  star-strewn  skies, 
Some  hills  and  oceans  sever ; 

But  to  Glengary’s  banks  and  braes 
They  came  no  more  forever. 

Yet  still  they  lift  their  fresh  young  hearts 
In  old  lands  sad  and  hoar}’. 

Or  tell  in  new  unplanted  ways 
Their  simple  childhood’s  story. 

Ah  me !  If  those  more  happy  ones 
Still  keep  it  in  heaven’s  glory ! 

I  think  they  do — both  here  and  there 
One  Father’s  love  are  sharing ; 

The  dying  flower,  the  deathless  soul. 

Have  the  same  Father’s  caring ; 

Our  childhood’s  blossoms,  loves,  and  griefs. 
Our  manhood’s  work  and  bearing. 

All  help  toward  that  higher  Jife 
For  which  this  is  preparing. 

_ —Harper’s  Weekly. 

LITTLE  OOBSAHEE. 

By  Mrs.  Snsan  T.  Perry. 

II. 

Two  years  later  a  young  girl  clad  in  deep 
mourning  stepped  off  from  the  platform  of  the 
cars  at  the  station  of  Warwick  Mills.  It  was 
Agnes  Wellington,  and  her  papa  was  with  her. 


- - The  faces  of  both  were  very  sad,  showing  that 

come  lmi>enou8  and  ungovernable  to  an  extent  u  i  i,  *  j  u 

?  j  j  they  had  but  recently  mssed  through  some 

that  is  positively  wicked,  and  we  are  compelled  *  .  .  i  -  i  i 

j  iu  1  -xj  X  -x  ,  X.  great  sorrow.  Agnes  s  mamma  had  died  only  a 

»  regard  them  ^  the  e^t  mate  fruits  ot  the  („rtaighthetore,  and  Mr.  Wellington  had  taken 
grave  mistakes  of  their  indulgent  parents.  ^ 

Young  children  ought  to  learn  that  a  time  is  jt  was  Summer  time,  and  they  were  going  to 
coming  when,  no  matter  what  their  circum-  board  in  a  private  family  who  took  city  board- 
stances  in  life,  some  wishes  must  be  ungrati-  ^t  Warwick  Mills.  Mr.  Wellington  and 
fled.  To  prepare  them  for  that  time  is  the  sa-  Agnes  got  into  the  omnibus  which  stood  wait- 
cred  duty  of  their  natural  instructors  and  ing  for  passengers,  and  was  soon  driven  to  the 
giurdians.  The  children  of  the  well-to-do  lovely  place  which  was  to  be  their  home  for 
classes  are  iierhaps  in  greatest  danger.  The  two  months. 

conveniences  and  luxuries  of  the  modern  home  ‘Isn’t  this  a  paradise,  my  dear?  ’  asked  Mr. 
are  greatly  beyond  those  of  any  earlier  i)eriod  Wellington  when  they  got  out  of  the  omnibus, 
of  civilization.  Time  was  when  children  did  and  walked  up  the  gravelled  path  which  led  to 
not  sit  at  tables  loaded  with  the  productions  of  the  house. 

every  clime;  when  the  limit  of  iwssible  dain-  ‘Lovely  ’  replied  the  young  girl,  ‘but  I  have 


Dvcxjr  kixxuxv? ,  Tvucxi  xxio  iiiuii/  \j L  ^/vfosiuic  uuiu -  ’Lovcly,'  TepHed  the  young  girl,  ‘but  I  have 
ties  was  quickly  reached ;  when  such  gay  attire  no  heart  to  enjoy  anyinifig' ww ;  can’t  heli) 
as  bedizens  the  little  miss  at  the  modern  even-  thinking  how  much  dear  mai^ima  would  like  to 


ing  party,  was  an  impossibility.;,  when  the  toy-  be  here  with  us.  O  pai)a,  I*  know  I  feel  the 
shops  and  the  bookstores  did  not  lay  such  loss  of  dear  mamma  more  and  more  every  day. 
treasures  of  art  and  beauty  at  the  feet  of  the  There  is  something  I  want  t^  tell  her  or  ask 
little  folks.  Time  was  w’hen  children  knew  her  a’oout  every  hour.’ 

nothing  of  the  freedom  and  the  temptations  of  a  sweet-faced,  motherly  woman  met  the  new 
a  Summer  at  a  watering-place  hotel.  How  comers  at  the  door  just  then,  and  spoke  very 
changed  is  the  atmosphere  our  children  breathe  kindly  to  Agnes.  After  she  had  taken  her  to 
from  that  of  a  generation  or  two  ago!  A  new  the  pretty  cosy  room,  she  rolled  up  the  curtain 
book,  fascinating  as  to  its  reading  matter  and  of  the  window  and  showed  Agnes  the  beautihil 
beautiful  with  cuts,  etchings,  and  engravings  uttle  lake  which  looked  like  a  sheet  of  silver 
that  are  really  artistic,  is  to  the  child  of  the  iu  the  sunlight. 

|)eriod  only  the  wonder  of  an  hour.  The  mo-  *1  hoi)e  you  will  be  very  happy  here,’  she 
ther  who  remembers  the  delight  she  had  in  said. 

her  one  rag  doll,  is  sad  at  heart  to  find  that  Mr.  Wellington  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  his 
her  pet  is  dissatisfied  with  a  dozen  waxen  business  in  a  few  days  after  their  arrival.  The 
things,  w’ith  a  wardrobe  fit  for  a  princess,  and  first  Sunday  after  he  went  away,  Agnes  thought 
doll-houses  that  are  palaces  in  miniature.  The  she  could  not  live  through  the  day.  Sundays 
father  who  recalls  the  pleasure  he  once  took  in  were  so  very  lonely  for  her  since  mamma  went 
the  plainest  and  rudest  of  jilaythings,  is  dis-  away.  The  solemn  stillness  was  oppressive; 
tressed  to  find  that  although  in  possession  of  the  music  of  the  little  birds,  the  sight  of  the 
skates,  velocii)edes,  bicycles,  and  the  apiwvra-  pretty  flowers,  only  brought  tears  of  sorrow  to 
tus  essential  for  numbers  of  outdoor  si»orts  her  eyes. 

and  indoor  games,  his  boy  is  not  able  to  enjoy  ‘  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  to  church  with  me 
himself.  The  immpered  boys  and  girls  that  to-day  ?  ’  asked  the  kind  lady,  as  she  knockfed 
twine  themselves  about  our  hearts— what  will  at  Agnes’s  half-open  door, 
we  do  with  them?  How  can  we  remedy  the  ‘  I  think  I  will  go,’  said  Agnes.  ‘Perhaps  I 
mistakes  of  the  past  ?  How  better  train  them  ?  can  get  some  comfort  there.’ 

I  have  characterized  them  by  the  proper  term :  ‘  I  think  our  good  minister  will  have  some 

“  pampered  ”  is  the  right  word  to  apply  to  these  consoling  words  for  you,’  said  the  lady.  ‘  He 
children.  As  vines  are  nursed  into  a  luxurious  always  has  some  w’ords  to  help  everybody’s 
growth,  so  these  lotted  darlings  are  fed  to  the  troubles  and  trials.’ 

full — luxuriously  fed,  inordinately  gratified.  When  Agnes  went  into  the  church,  the  or- 
pampered  in  taste  and  appetite.  One  is  in-  g^nist  had  just  began  to  play  ui)on  the  organ, 
dined  to  think  that  some  children  would  be  gbe  drew  her  black  veil  over  her  face  to  hide 
much  better  off  had  they  been  reared  under  j^e  tears  that  would  roll  down  her  cheeks,  in 
the  plainer  conditions  of  life  that  surrounded  gpite  of  her  efforts  to  keep  them  back.  All  at 
their  grandparents  in  their  childhood.  once  the  organ  stopjwd,  and  a  sweet,  girlish 

If  the  present  conditions  must  be  accepted,  voice  sang  these  words:  ‘‘I  waited  for  the 
the  guardians  of  our  youth  should  learn  to  say  Lord ;  He  inclined  unto  me ;  He  heard  my 
“No,”  and  to  deny  wisely.  If  we  w6uld  not  complaint;  He  heard  my  prayer.”  No  other 
have  our  children  grow  up  to  be  proud,  super-  words  since  Agnes’s  mother  died  seemed  to 
eilious,  selfish,  exacting,  wilful,  tyrannical,  un-  give  her  such  comfort  and  i)eace.  .As  she  look- 
lovely  and  unloving,  we  must  decline  to  give  ed  into  the  young  singer’s  face,  it  seemed  to 
them  all  they  demand,  all  that  they  think  they  her  that  there  was  something  familiar  about 
need,  all  that  their  Taney  craves ;  we  must  not  it ;  that  she  had  seen  it  before.  And  Warwick 
even  give  them  all  that  we  can  i>ecuniarily  af-  Mills !  Surely  there  was  some  incident  con- 
ford  to  give.  It  is  far  better  that  they  should  nected  with  that  name  which  she  ought  to  re¬ 
want  something— that  they  should  have  some  member.  As  she  tried  to  recall  some  circum- 


wish  ungratified. 


stances  that  would  explain  why  that  girlish 


‘  My  name  is  Mary  Maitland,’  replied 
tie  Gossamer.”  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much 
good  you  did  me  that  day  when  you 
sat  down  by  me.  I  was  so  homesick,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  lose  my  courage ;  but 
pressions  of  sympathy  helped  me 
much.’ 

‘And  how  did  you  succeed  in  your  .work  ? 
Agnes  asked. 

‘At  first  I  felt  discouraged.  I  did  no^nd  my 
work  in  the  factory  as  easy  as  I  thougfl^  it  was 


going  to  be.  And  O,  I  was  so  very  h^esick. 

I  should  have  given  up  and  gone  l»me  if  I 
hadn’t  trusted.  ‘‘I  waited  for  the  ®rd;^^He 
inclined  unto  me;  He  heard  my  payer.”  I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  have  waited  td  trust¬ 
ed,  if  I  hadn’t  heard  those  words/  A  paid 
singer  from  one  of  the  large,  grand  cm  church¬ 
es  came  here  to  rest,  and  one  Sundm  she  sang 
in  our  church.  I  never  heard  sue!  beautiful 
singing  in  my  whole  life.  And  whec  she  found 
out  that  I  wanted  to  learn  to  sing  she  came 
and  gave  me  lessons  nearly  ev&y  evening 
while  she  stayed  here.’ 

‘  How  kind  she  was,’  said  Agnes. 

‘  The  world  is  full  of  good,  kind  ^ple,’  said 
Mary  Maitland.  ‘  The  church  folia  pay  me  a 
small  salary  now  for  singing,  whih  helps  us 
pay  our  way.  Our  folks  are  all  hce  with  me, 
and  we  are  getting  along  quite  welf 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  clouds  Irere  break¬ 
ing  away,  and  the  sun  was  peepilg  out  from 
its  hiding  place,  when  the  young  ^rls  arrived 
at  the  cottage  where  Mary  lived.  ‘'Agnes  had 
a  short  distance  more  to  walk  belore  she  got 
to  her  destination.  ‘  How  much  ;4)od  ‘‘  Little 
Gossamer  ”  has  done  me,’  thoughtihe.  ‘‘Lit¬ 
tle  Gossamer,”  for  she  could  not  asiociate  any 
other  name  with  this  young  friend. ' 

It  was  a  very  helpful  Summer  tfiese  young 
girls  silent  together.  In  hours  of  despair  and 
loneliness,  Agnes  found  sympathy  b  the  little 
confidential  talks  she  had  with  Marj  Maitland. 
Before  she  left  Warwick  Mills  she  had  resolved 
to  be  brave  and  cheerful  for  her  3ear  papa’s 
sake,  and  to  make  his  home  as  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  as  she  could.  ‘  This  is  jult  what  my 
dear  mamma  would  wish  me  to  do,’she  said  to 
herself  when  she  made  such  efforts  ta  overcome 
her  depression  in  the  lonely  hours. 

Mary  Maitland  is  still  working  in  her  partic¬ 
ular  way,  and  Agnes  Wellington  in  hers.  Once 
in  awhile  an  encouraging  letter  pasies  between 
them,  but  if  they  never  meet  again,  they  will 
carry  the  influences  of  each  other’s  Sympathy 
and  help  all  through  life.  ‘‘ They  vraited  for 
the  Lord ;  He  inclined  unto  them ;  he  heard 
their  complaints ;  He  heard  their  prayer.” 

“WIPE  MT  TEAKS.” 

She  was  nothing  but  a  baby,  a  little,  dimpled, 
old-fashioned  baby,  with  tumbled  curls  of  sun¬ 
ny  hair,  and  deep  blue  eyes  that  were  always 
full  of  clouds  or  sunshine,  one  following  the 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Only  u  baby,  tod¬ 
dling  about  after  her  weary  mother,  fulling 
down  and  hurting  herself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  going  just  as  often  to  hold  up  a  sweet, 
flower-fair  lace  all  wet  and  dewy,  with  the  lisp¬ 
ed  request, 

‘  Please,  mamma,  wipe  my  tears,’  or  to  other 
members  of  the  family  in  a  more  dictatorial 
and  peremptory  voice, 

‘  Wipe  my  tears  I  ’ 

Either  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  any 
attempts  at  brushing  away  the  tears  herself, 
and  sometimes  we  laughed  to  see  the  shut  eyes 
and  tightly-drawn  features  bathed  in  a  liquid 
shower  ;  sometimes  there  was  a  pitiful  accent 
in  that  little  household  wail  that  made  our 
hearts  ache,  but  oftener  we  talked  nonsense  as 
wo  wiped  away  the  pretty  drops  from  the  long, 
curled  lashes,  the  dainty  cheeks,  t^  siuall, 
quivtiriiig  diiu,  and  we  drew  gits 
[  the  baby  going  about  with  teaK^^iJ** 
around  her  neck,  and  crooned  hefllBl^'*®P 
an  idle  repetition  of  Tennyson  :  _  f  ^  .i 

And  we  wondered  among 
would  do  as  she  grow  o^der  ancP;JBhrhe(l]|^ 
know  real  sorrow,  and  if  there  would  alwnyabe 
some  dear  one  ready  to  wipe  away  the  teart^as 
there  was  now’, 

“And  God  himself  shall  wipe  away  all  tears.”. 

We  had  never  thought  of  Him,  and  she  was 
still  only  a  baby,  a  sweet,  winsome  little  thing, 
that  we  thought  we  had  safe  in  our  hearts  un¬ 
der  lock  and  key,  with  love  for  the  keei)er ; 
when  all  at  once  her  tears  were  dried,  and  ours 
began  to  flow  ;  for  we  all  stood  bmde  her,  and 
she  knew  us  not,  was  insensible  to  her  mother’s 
voice,  to  tears  and  prayers.  There  was  a  short, 
sharp  struggle  with  the  Destroyer,  hours  of  in¬ 
sensibility,  even  to  pain,  and  then  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  baby  awoke  and  knew  us  ;  and  as  she 
put  one  tiny,  trembling  hand  up  to  her  mother, 
she  said  the  old,  quaint  words 

‘  P-l-e-a-s-e  w-i-p-o  m-y  t-e-a-r-s.’ 

Then  a  sweet,  glad  smile  followed,  and  she 
was  gone  ;  to  be  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  and  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  teal’s  from  their  eyes. — St.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate. 

A  NEWSPAPEK  OOG. 

An  English  correspondent  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  statement  to  a  contemporary, 
with  regard  to  a  sagacious  dog ; 

“  I  was  lately  sitting  at  the  Dorchester  sta 
tion  of  the  Great  Western  Line,  and  there  was 
a  parcel  on  the  bench  close  to  me.  No  one  else 
was  present.  Suddenly  a  dog  came  with  no 
master,  put  his  paws  on  the  bench,  seized  the 
parcel  in  his  mouth,  and  «»rried  it  straight 
away  down  the  road.  I  followed  the  dog  us  far 
as  the  outside  door  of  the  station,  where  there 
were  two  or  throe  people  standing,  and  asked 
about  the  dog.  They  told  me  that  he  came  for 
a  packet  of  newspapers  every  day,  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  kept  a  stationer’s  shop  in  the  town,  and  if 
there  were  a  dozen  parcels,  the  dog  always 
knew  his  own  and  carried  it  off.  My  train  soon 
started,  and  I  began  to  meditate.  ‘  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  dog  carries  his  parcel  home  to  a 
shop  in  a  large  town  ?  ’  So  I  paid  a  s^ond 
visit  to  Dorchester  to  know  the  rights  of  it.  At 
the  station  I  learned  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  dog.  His  shop  was  at  the  far¬ 
thest  end  of  the  town  from  the  station.  He  po¬ 
litely  gave  me  all  the  information  I  desired, 
and  said  that  a  messenger  always  went  with 
the  dog  up  to  a  turn  in  the  road  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  station,  and  there  awaited  the 
dog’s  return.  They  sometimes  put  the  parcel 
at  the  bottom  of  a  dozen  others  at  the  station 
to  try  him,  and  the  dog  would  scratch  away  all 
the  others  and  seize  his  own. 

“xA  porter  at  the  station  told  me  that  the  dog 
would  sometimes  jump  into  the  van  when  it  ar¬ 
rived,  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  select  his 
own  parcel. 

“The  dog  is  rather  small,  a  black  and  tan 
terrier,  and  the  parcel  large  ;  but  such  a  dog, 
under  more  advantageous  circumstances,  might 
well  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  from  station 
to  house. 

“  There  is  a  dog  at  the  Rod  well  station,  which 
drives  away  the  chickens  from  the  place  of  dan¬ 
ger  directly  he  sees  the  train  approaching.  He 
does  it  by  barking  from  the  platform,  always 
taking  very  good  care  to  keep  out  of  danger 
himself.” — Exchange. 

EVDUKAHCE  OE  CAMEU- 

Samuel  W.  Baker,  the  African  explorer  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  camels  will  cross  a  des¬ 
ert  with  a  load  of  400  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day,  in  the  burning  heat  of  the 
Summer,  and  require  water  only  eve^  third  or 
fourth  day.  In  the  cooler  months  the  animal 
will  work  seven  or  eight  days  without  water, 
qnd  if  grazing  on  green  foliage  (without  labor) 
will  only  drink  once  a  fortnight. 

A  very  funny  story  is  told  of  a  parrot  which 
was  on  board  a  ship  bound  from  South  Anieri- 
ca  to  New  York.  The  parrot  had  learned  the 
habit  of  using  profane  words.  The  matp  of 
the  ship,  feeling  ashamed  of  the  bird,  unfer- 
took  to  cure  Polly  by  dousing  it  with  water  at 
each  offenc*e.  The  parrot  certainly  knew  ^hy 
’  it  was  being  punished,  for  when  a  heavysea 


The  pampered  children  are  a  dangerous  ele-  face  seemed  familiar  to  her,  she  remembered 
ment  in  society.  They  will  not  take  the  places  the  pleasant  journey  she  took  with  her  imiia 
of  the  hardy,  vigorous  men  and  women  who  two  years  before,  and  the  little  girl,  the  brave 
are  iiassing  off  the  stage  of  action.  We  cannot  engineer’s  daughter,  came  to  her  mind.  ‘Can 
count  upon  them  as  good  citizens,  as  useful  that  young  girl  who  is  singing  be ‘‘ Little  Gos- 
members  of  society,  as  self-denying  laborers  samer”?’  thought  she.  ‘If  so,  how  she  has 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master.  Thought  of  changed!  How  womanly  she  has  grown! 
this  is  saddening  enough,  but  the  case  may  What  a  contented,  happy  expression  she  has 
still  be  worse :  for  it  is  from  among  the  siwileci  upon  her  face !  ’ 

children  of  respectable  homes  that  many  of  When  the  services  were  over  it  was  raining 
the  worst  criminals  of  our  time  are  found,  quite  fast,  and  people  stopi^ed  in  the  porch  to 
Difficult  as  it  is  momentous,  the  work  of  child-  put  on  overshoes  and  gossamers.  .Agnes  saw 
training  calls  for  Christian  consecration  on  the  the  sweet  girl-singer  come  down  the  stairs ; 
part  of  parent  and  teacher ;  it  will  be  success-  she  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and  put 
fully  and  happily  carried  out  only  as  God’s  on  her  gossamer.  The  moment  .Agnes  saw  the 
help  is  sought,  and  the  influences  of  His  Spirit  rubber  ruffle  of  the  hood  drawn  about  the 
invoked.  young  girl’s  face,  she  recognized  her  fellow 

traveller  of  two  years  before.  It  was  ‘‘  Little 
A  ixATMAH’S  siTOOHilrtow.  Gk)ssamer.” 

The  question  of  reducing  the  size  of  our  Gten-  A  mutual  recognition  immediately  took 
eral  Assembly  so  often  been  submitted  to  place,  and  ‘‘  Little  Gossamer  ”  held  out  her 
the  Presbyteries  with  no  results,  it  seems  use-  hand  to  Agnes,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  said  ‘  I 
less  to  try  any  more.  What  shall  be  done,  am  sorry  for  you.  Some  great  sorrow  has  come 
then,  tq  find  a  church  building  large  enough  to  you  since  we  met  two  years  ago  on  the  cars.’ 

_ 1..  ^  A  oiiaK  a  niimAi*rtiia  ^  Xfv  mntKor  la  rimarl  ’  A  rtnAo  * 


to  properly  accommodate  such  a  numerous 
body? 


‘  My  mother  is  dead,’  replied  .Agnes,  ‘  my 
dear,  dear  mother.  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to 


Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  General  Assem-  it ;  I  cannot  bear  it.  It  seems  as  if  I  must  die,’ 
bly  to  appoint  a  committee  to  look  out  a  proi>er  and  the  young  girl  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears, 
place  ?  There  is  wealth  enough  in  our  Church  The  two  girls  walked  along  the  village  street 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  several  ways,  side  by  side. 

There  are  a  number  of  healing  springs  of  hot  ‘  I  thought  of  you  so  often  after  we  i>arted 
and  cold  water  throughout  the  country,  where  that  night  on  the  cars,’  said  Agnes.  ‘  If  I  had 
land  could  be  bought  and  suitable  buildings  known  your  name,  I  should  have  written  you.’ 


broke  over  a  hen-coop  and  deluged  the  chick¬ 
ens  thoroughly,  the  parrot  marched  up  to  the 
dripping  fowls  and  screamed  “  Been  swearing 
again,  haint  ye?” 

LITTLE  BTRn  BLUE. 

birdie,  I  have  a  Kate  Greenaway  bonnet 
A  j  and  bows  and  a  feather  upon  it, 

And  a  dear  little  cloak  lying  in  on  the  shelf  [self. 
That  makes  me  look  just  like  my  grandmamma’s 
It  Icmks  rather  nice,  but  it  doesn’t  compare, 

/  think,  with  the  dainty  wee  coat  which  you  wear, 
All  made  up  of  feathers  so  bonny  and  blue. 

O  dear !  if  they  only  would  dress  me  like  you ! 

1  sit  at  a  great  big  piano  and  play 
As  fast  as  my  fingers  can  gp,  every  day,  [four,” 
And  count  away  “  One,  two,  three — one,  two,  three. 
At  scales  and  arpeggios,  an  hour  or  more. 

But  always  I  think  when  I  hear  how  you  sing 
Among  the  green  trees  and  the  flowers  in  the  Spring, 
When  the  sun  is  so  bright  and  the  sky  is  so  blue, 

0  dear !  if  I  only  could  twitter  like  you ! 

I  have  a  soft  whitei*llttle  bed  where  I  sleep, 

.And  the  sun  every  morning  comes  early  to  peep. 

And  thinks  it  is  nicer,  perhaps,  than  to  swing 
Way  up  in  the  branches  where  all  the  birds  sing. 
But  oh,  I  am  sure  it  is  sweetest  and  best 
To  rock  all  the  night  in  a  dear  little  nest. 

You’d  help  the  wind  sing  me  to  sleep,  wouldn’t  you. 
If  I  only  could  come  to  you.  Little  Bird  Blue  ? 

— Sydney  bayre  in  YouUi's  Ck>mpauion. 

THE  ALPS  AND  THEIK  AVALANCHES. 

.  .  .  Another  mighty  feature  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  mountain  region  is  its  avalanches,  which 
occur  very  frequently,  their  roar  at  the  base  of 
the  Jungfrau  being  almost  incessant.  I  pre¬ 
sume  there  is  not  one  boy  or  girl  geographer 
in  ten  who  has  not  read  of  .Alpine  avalanches  ; 
but  perhaps  also  not  one  of  you  in  ten  have 
other  than  a  general  idea  of  these  frightful 
phenomena — masses  of  snow  and  ice  sliding 
with  wild  velocity  down  the  mounbuns.  But 
this  is  only  one  sort  of  avalanche.  There  are  at 
least  four  tlifferent  kinds  known  among  the 
Alps  :  the  rolling,  the  sliding,  the  drift,  and  the 
glacier  avalanches.  Do  not  jump  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  glacier  avalanche,  being  form¬ 
ed  of  solid  ice,  must  be  the  most  dangerous  of 
all.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  glacier  ava¬ 
lanche  is  only  a  piece  of  loosened  ice  which 
comes  rushing  down  the  declivity,  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  to  be  sure,  but  is  comparatively 
harmless,  as  it  is  generally  broken  in  small 
pieces  by  the  rocks  it  meets  in  its  descent  to 
the  valley.  No,  the  most  fearful  of  the  slides 
is  the  rolling  avalanche.  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
is  formed.  You  already  know  that  the  loftier 
Alpine  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  the  year 
round.  Sometimes  in  the  Spring,  in  the  soft, 
thawy  weather,  the  damp  grains  of  snow  cling 
firmly  together,  and  form  into  hard  balls. 
Whenever  one  of  these  balls  becomes  heavy 
enough,  it  begins  to  move  slowly  down  the  de¬ 
clivity.  On  it  goes  (always  incretising  in  speed) 
over  a  field  of  snow,  getting  of  course  bigger 
and  bigger  at  every  turn,  for  being  very  damp 
and  clammy,  it  collects  to  itself  the  snow  over 
which  it  passes,  and  before  it  reaches  the  val¬ 
ley  becomes  a  mighty  and  immense  mass, 
large  enough  indeed  to  bury  up  a  whole  vil- 
livge.  Sometimes  such  a  terrible  calamity  hap¬ 
pens.  In  the  year  1749,  when  one  of  these  dan¬ 
gerous  and  dreaded  rolling  avalanches  de¬ 
scended  upon  a  village  in  the  valley  of  Tauich, 
it  actually  swept  it  from  its  site  aud  then  cov¬ 
ered  it  completely.  You  will  think  it  must 
have  caused  general  ruin  and  death.  But  no  ; 
it  was  in  the  night,  and  it  was  done  so  quietly 
that  the  villagers  knew  nothing  of  their  mis¬ 
fortune  till  morning  came,  when  they  began  to 
wonder  why  it  did  not  grow  light  I  They  were 
dug  out,  nearly  all  of  them  alive. 

A  drift  avalanche,  or  as  the  Swiss  call  it, 
Htaublaiiiuen,  most  generally  happens  just  after 
a  heavy  snowstorm,  when  the  wind  drives  the 
loose  snow  from  peak  to  peak,  aud  whirls  it 
down  iu  vfist  quantities  into  the  valleys. 

A  sliding  avalanche  (netsch  laninen)  takes 
place  iu  early  Spring,  when  tlie  snow  at  the 
summit  of  a  peak  melts,  and  a  great  patch  of  it 
rushes  down  the  mountain  slope,  sweeping 
away  everything  in  its  path. 

Roads  (called  passes)  have  been  constriujted 

nectlB^i^  vaUoy#*.,  a*Kl  hi  B«*eJp.-»t«nce8 
countries.  Svine'  of  these  roads  orfi  of  great 
ns  far  as  the  Romans, 
l  and  many  suppose  that  the  Garthageuian  gen- 
i^'al  Haniiibi'il  crossed  the  pass  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  on  his  march  to  invade  Italy.  Some 
of  these  passes  are  only  mule-peths  ;  but  the 
great  Napoleon  converted  many  of  these  roads 
into  magnificent  carriage  routes..  Such  are  the 
passes  of  the  Col  de  Tende,  Mont  Genevre, 
Mont  Ceuis,  ami  the  famous  Sicnplon,  which 
crosses  the  Pennine  Alps,  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
these  mountain  chains.  The  pass  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  is  well  known  from  the-  Hospice  at 
its  summit,  where  live  the  benevolent  family  of 
monks,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  care  of 
traveller’s.  It  is  also  from  this  Hospice  that 
the  sagacious  dogs  of  St.  Bernard  are  sent  out 
to  search  for  and  rescue  travellers  who  may 
have  been  overtaken  in  one  of  the  terrible 
snowstorms  common  to  the  region. 

Th*i  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  being  frequently 
buried  up  by  avalanches,  was  at  length  found 
to  be  very  unreliable  as  a  road  for  travel,  and 
it  w’a»  conclvided  necessary  to  tunnel  the  Al[>s. 
This  groat  work  was  begun  in  1857,  and  end¬ 
ed  in  1870,  employing  thousands  of  men  day 
aud  night.  It  is  39,750  feet  long.  A  still  longer 
tunnel,  that  of  Mont  St.  Gothard,  is  now  being 
built.  When  completed,  this  will  be  terr  miles 
long.  Think  of  a  ride  of  ten  miles  in  darkness 
and  tobacco  smoke !  for  in  the  elegant  cars  that 
puss  through  the  Alps  smokiirg  is  allowed  freely, 
only  one  car  in  every  train  being  marked  Nichi 
Ha  lichee  (No  Smoking). 

The  passes  of  the  .Alps  are  generally  built 
over  the  iow’cst  traversible  part  of  a  mountain, 
but  some  of  them  attain  a  great  elevation. 
The  Cervin,  the  highest  in  Europe*,  at  one  point 
is  more  than  edeven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  a  dizzy  height. — C.  E.  An¬ 
drews  iu  Wide  Awake. 

THE  AHEBICAN  STAG. 

BY  PKOK.  C.  F.  HOLDER. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  the  deer  family  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is-  the  wapiti,  that  in  general  appearance 
much  resembles  the  famous  red  stag  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  was  considered  in  former  years  the 
legitimate  game  of  kings  and  princes. 

'The  wapiti  in  its  native  wilds  presents  a  ma¬ 
jestic  appearance.  Next  in  size  to  the  moose, 
it  often  measures  over  five  feet  at  the  shoulders, 
and  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  biil.  The  color  of  its  coat  is  generally  a 
light  chestnut  red,  the  rump  and  part  of  the 
thighs  being  yellowish-white,  presenting  a  curi¬ 
ous  contrast  from  the  side.  This  singular  mark¬ 
ing  or  coloring  has  been  explained  by  Darwin 
as  serving  to  render  the  animal  inconspicuous 
from  behind,  the  white  patch  only  being  seen 
from  the  rear. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  wapiti  is  its  horns, 
that  are  often  six  feet  in  length,  of  great  beauty 
of  shape,  and  having  eight  points.  In  the  royal 
stag  of  Scotland,  that  is  not  as  fine  a  creature 
m  its  bearings,  the  horns  sometimes  weigh 
nearly  eighty  pounds,  and  have  forty  -  five 
points,  that  are  only  attained  after  mature 
growth,  the  same  being  true  of  the  wapiti. 
The  females  never  have  antlers,  and  the  males 
grow  theirs  yearly,  only  to  lose  them  and  re¬ 
produce  another  pair.  This  operation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  remarkable. 

The  horns  begin  to  appear  toward  the  latter 
part  of  Spring  as  lumps  over  the  frontal  bone. 
The  blood-vessels  about  this  locality  become 
temporarily  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  blood 
that  now  seems  directed  to  the  head  with  great 
I  force.  The  elevations  grow  with  marvellous 
j  rapidity ;  are  soft  and  hot  to  the  touch,  and 
’  j  covered  with  a  smooth,  furry  covering  that 
I  j  feels  like,  and  is  willed,  velvet.  This  Is,  how- 

■  I  ever,  a  shield  to  the  Innumerable  blood-vessels 
1  I  that  are  depositing  the  bone-making  matter. 

, !  In  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  seven  or  eight,  the 

j  growth  of  the  antlers  is  complete.  A  ridge 
I  now  forms  about  the  base,  called  the  burr,  that 
gradually  presses  upon  the  blood-vessels  and 
1  prevents  the  flow,  until  in  a  short  time  it  ceases, 

■  I  the  velvet  dries,  drops  or  is  rubbed  off,  and  we 
*  see  the  horns  or  antlers  covered  with  peculiar 
'  j  sinuous  marks  made  by  the  veins. 

I  The  antlers  are  now  used  as  a  protec.  ion, 
and  are  frequently  broken  during  encounters. 
Before  me  as  I  write  are  two  sets  of  horns  of 
an  American  stag  that  are  so  interlocked  that 


it  would  be  impossible  for  any  number  of  men 
to  tear  them  apart — in  fact,  they  would  have  to 
be  broken  or  bent  back  with  a  sledge-hammer. 

But  how,  you  will  ask,  was  this  interlocking 
accomplished?  Those  who  have  watched  the 
battles  of  stags  tell  us  that  it  is  done  among 
these  conflicts.  The  rivals  rush  together  ;  the 
spikes  of  the  antlers  happen  to  fit,  bend  and 
interlock,  and  the  animals  are  securely  bound 
to  each  other.  Here  they  stand,  head  to  head, 
and  are  thus  discovered  by  hunters,  killed  by 
some  animal,  or  starved  to  death,  the  antlers 
alone,  perhaps,  being  found  years  after  to  tell 
the  story.  Some  time  ago  a  woodman  felled  a 
large  tree  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  falling  it 
broke  in  two,  exposing  the  antlers  of  a  deer. 
When  the  tree  was  young,  the  animal  in  rage 
or  a  fright  had  driven  its  horns  into  the  bark, 
and  in  some  way  was  caught  and  held.  In  time 
the  horns  were  covered  up,  the  other  bones 
having  long  since  been  scattered  by  the  wind 
storms,  or  other  causes. 

In  one  of  the  Southern  States,  in  the  Winter 
of  1883,  a  Virginia  stag  was  captured  that  had 
upon  its  horns  the  skull  of  a  bear.  'The  horns 
had  penetrated  the  skull,  and  so  ended  what 
must  have  been  a  terrible  battle.— Golden  Days. 

NOAH  WEB8TEK. 

(McHastcr’s  “  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States.”] 

Noah  Webster  was  a  man  of  some  learning, 
narrow-minded  it  is  true,  yet  able,  of  unflag¬ 
ging  industry,  and  of  great  self-reliance.  But 
he  was  unhappily  afflicted  with  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  of  all  faults — gross  self-conceit.  Though 
a  young  man,  he  had  risen  to  some  notoriety  in 
New  England  as  a  zealous  Whig,  a  firm  friend 
of  Government,  and  as  the  author  of  some  po¬ 
litical  essays  which  may  still  be  perused  with 
interest,  and  an  excellent  spelling-book  for 
schools.  Webster  was  himself  a  schoolmaster, 
and  had  conceived  a  strong  disgust  for  the 
ancient  Dilworth  aud  Jonson,  which  were  at 
that  tiare  the  only  spelling-books  in  use.  He 
set  about  correcting  them,  and  as  he  worked 
upon  his  book  the  idea  of  a  still  greater  reform 
seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind.  He  would 
improve  the  English  tongue.  He  would  sim¬ 
plify  English  spelling  and  grammar.  He  would 
destroy  those  dialecticiil  differences  that  made 
the  New  England  man  a  laughing-stock  of  the 
Virginian,  and  establish  an  American  language 
that  would  in  time  go  over  the  ocean  and  re¬ 
place  the  ancient  speech  of  England.  The 
scheme  was  a  bold  one.  But  Webster  was 
young,  ardent,  and  began  his  task  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  so  high  a  purpose.  Like  most  re¬ 
formers,  he  commenced  by  laying  down  a  the¬ 
ory  of  perfection,  which  he  carried  out  un¬ 
swervingly  to  its  logical  extreme.  Some  words 
were  to  be  proscribed  ;  the  spelling  of  others 
was  to  be  materially  altered  ;  all  silent  vowels 
were  to  be  cut  out.  But  the  most  daring  inno¬ 
vation  was  in  the  alphabet.  The  new  language 
was  to  have  every  sound  represented  by  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  no  letter  wtis  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
that  did  not  stand  for  a  distinct  sound.  Many 
new  characters  were  therefore  to  be  introduced, 
and  many  old  ones  cast  aside.  Such  were  his 
enthusiam  and  conceit  that  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  letters  familiar  to  hundreds  of  generations 
of  men,  and  older  than  any  other  institution, 
human  or  divine,  then  existing,  letters  that  had 
seen  the  rise  of  every  language  of  Western 
Europe,  that  were  old  when  the  first  Saxon 
set  foot  in  Britain,  when  Christ  came  on  earth, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Gaul,  when  Rome  was 
still  a  petty  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
would  at  his  suggestion  be  ruthlessly  swept 
away.  Nor  wsis  he  the  only  one  who  thought 
so.  Franklin  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
plan,  aud  wrote  to  Webster  that  ho  had  him¬ 
self  often  thought  of  such  a  change  ;  that  he 
believed  it  not  merely  practicable,  but  necessa¬ 
ry,  and  that  for  his  part  he  was  ready  to  give 
it  all  the  encouragement  and  all  the  support  in 
his  power. 

To  bring  his  plan  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  Webster  wrote  a  series  of  lectures  which  he 
read  during  the  Winter  of  1785  and  the  Spring 
of  1780  at  Annapolis,  at  Baltimore,  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York.  Everywhere  he  met  with 
much  applause.  One  who  heard  hirn  at  Annap¬ 
olis  declared  that  he  had  gone  with  indifference 
Mncl  come  away  with  regret.  After  all  that  had 
been  written  on  the  subject,  he  looked  for  no¬ 
thing  new,  especially  from  an  .American.  But 
he  was  agreeably  disappointed.  The  lecturer 
was  bold  enough  to  call  in  question  opinions  of 
eminent  English  writcra  which  had  till  then 
passed  for  truth,  aud  if  he  received  the  atten¬ 
tion  he  deserved,  England  would  bo  indebted 
to  America  for  the  last  improvement  in  her 
tongue. 

At  New  York,  Ramsey  and  many  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  heard  him  were  much  pleased, 
approvetl  his  plan,  and  urged  him  to  go  on. 
Bat  in  Philadelphia  were  many  who  looked 
coldly  on  so  radical  a  change.*  This  Webster 
well  knew,  and  before  lecturing  in  that  city, 
cast  about  him  for  some  public  character  whose 
good  services  he  might  secure.  He  selected  his 
countryman  Timothy  Pickering,  and  to  Picker¬ 
ing  ho  now  wrote.  He  had,  so  the  letter  ran, 
begun  a  reform  in  the  language.  His  plan  was 
still  in  embryo,  yet  he  proposed  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  set  of  lectures  to  be  read  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  some  time  during  the  Winter.  As  he 
w'as  the  first  American  to  underLtko  so  bold  a 
plan,  a  Yankee,  and  a  youth,  he  felt  the  need 
of  the  eounttuiauce  of  gentlemen  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  character  of  Mr.  Pickering.  He  wished, 
therefon^  that  a  notice  of  his  coming  might  be 
inserted  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  such  an 
event.  In  a  word,  he  wanted  what  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  time  would  be  called  a  puff. 

When  the  let?ture8  came  off,  Pickering  made 
one  of  the  audience,  and  has  left  us,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  a  just  estimate  of  the  performance.  With 
a  competent  share  of  good  sense,  the  lecturer 
had,  he  declared,  a  quantum  snjffuit  of  vanity, 
and  greatly  overestimated  his  own  Uilents. 
Such,  in  truth,  was  his  egotism  that  his  hearers 
were  prevented  from  receiving  that  satisfaction 
which  they  must  otherwise  have  drawn  from 
his  ingenious  observations.  As  to  the  encour¬ 
agement  he  met  with,  it  wjis  nothing  to  boast 
of.  But  then  the  Philadelphians  had  ever 
seemed  to  have  an  overweening  opinion  of 
their  own  literary  acquirements  as  well  as  oth¬ 
er  excellences.  This,  before  a  year  had  gone 
by,  Webster  found  to  be  quite  true.  It  was 
long  before  the  recollection  of  his  offensive  ego¬ 
tism  and  the  strictures  he  laid  on  the  improper 
pronunciation  of  many  words  were  forgotten 
by  the  Philadelphians. 

Late  in  April,  1787,  the  “  Independent  Gazet¬ 
teer,”  a  scurrillous  sheet  even  for  those  times, 
and  strongly  tinged  with  Anti-federalism,  pub¬ 
lished  a  communication  in  which,  among  other 
things,  Webster  was  accused  of  being  a  Tory 
and  an  enemy  of  the  public  debt.  Webster 
had  no  liking  for  the  Philadelphians,  who  had 
Indeed  given  a  poor  reception  to  his  bf)ok.  In 
truth,  he  had  complained  to  Pickering  that 
while  the  “  Institute  ”  found  a  ready  sale  at 
Charleston,  at  New  York,  and  in  the  East, 
there  was  scarce  a  call  for  it  at  Philadelphia. 
This  new  offense  was  therefore  hard  to  bear. 
He  quite  lost  his  temper,  and  had  the  bad 
taste  to  reply.  But  this  only  made  matters 
worse,  for  the  reply  was,  to  say  the  least,  full  of 
bitterness  and  conceit.  Had  he  not,  he  said,  a 
thousand  testimonials  of  his  patriotism,  love  of 
government,  and  justice  ;  had  he  not  written 
the  substance  of  volumes  in  support  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Federal  measures  ;  had  he 
not  crushed,  almost  with  his  single  pen,  a 
State  combination  against  these  measures, 
there  might  be  some  appearance  of  truth  in  the 
charge.  He  then  went  on  in  a  long  letter  to 
show  that  he  really  was  an  ill-used  man. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  “Gazetteer” 
wanted  ;  and  from  that  time  forth  for  two 
months,  scarce  a  number  came  out  but  it  con¬ 
tained  some  fling  at  Webster.  A  host  of  pre¬ 
tended  schoolmasters  attacked  him,  half  in 
sport,  half  in  earnest,  sometimes  us  Mr.  Web- 

*VrebeterwaB  never  popular  at  Philadelphia.  Peter 
Porcupine  (William  Cobbett)  in  bia  attack  on  Dr.  Rush's 
quack  m(3dicine,  written  thirteen  years  later,  narrates 
an  anecdote  of  Webeter,  which,  true  or  false,  illustrates 
the  conceit  of  the  man.  When  he  came  to  take  charRe 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  he  is  said  to  have  met  Dr. 
Rush  iu  the  street,  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place : 

“  Scene,  a  Street.  Enter  Rush  and  Webster. 

“Rush.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  ?  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  you  on  rour  arrival  in  Philadelphia. 

“  Webster.  You  may,  if  you  please,  sir,  congratulate 
Philadelphia  on  the  occasion  III  ( Th^  embrace.)"  See 
“  The  Rush-Light,”  February  28,  ISiJO,  p.  51. 


ster,  sometimes  as  Mr.  Grammatical  Institute, 
and  again  os  the  Institution  Genius.  Did  Mr. 
Webster,  said  one  of  them,  suppose  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  any  man  in  Pennsylvania  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  Instructed  by  a  man  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where,  so  far  from  being  acquainted  with 
their  own  language,  they  stupidly  spoke  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all?  Mr.  Webster  had  much  fault  to 
find  with  some  words  often  in  the  mouths  of 
Pennsylvanians.  But  were  they  much  better 
off  in  New  England?  Where  under  the  sun 
did  they  get  kaow  for  cow  ?  Nan,  a  word  m uch 
in  use  among  the  Quakers,  was  far  better,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  thrown  aside.  In  truth, 
if  he  were  to  pick  out  all  the  awkward,  old- 
fashioned  words  that  continued  to  be  as  cur¬ 
rent  among  them  as  the  Jersey  six-pound 
he  would  have  to  peruse  the  dictionary  ^ 
to  Z.  < 

On  another  occasion  he  was  deri'Jed  fbx  plac¬ 
ing  after  his  name  the  word  ’f^uiJw,  and  this 
in  the  eyes  of  many  was  the  greatest  fault  of 
all.  For  the  old  reverence  for  titles  and  marks 
of  rank  had  not  yet  become  extinct,  and  it  was 
thought  a  piece  of  inapudence  for  an  upstart 
Yankee  schoolmaster  to  assume  so  dignified  a 
title. 

But  in  general  the  jests  and  sarcasms  were 
directed  against  his  book.  In  a  mock  address 
to  the  Federal  Convention,  that  body  was  ask¬ 
ed  to  see  to  it  that  the  En^sh  tongue  was 
properly  established.  One  Webster,  a  New 
England  man,  had  put  out  a  book  which  be 
called  an  “Institute,”  and  which  contained 
some  new  things.  On  the  title-page  was  the 
word  systematic.  This  strong  propensity  to 
clip  off  the  al  from  systematical  and  like  words 
was  noticed  with  concern.  It  was  an  innova¬ 
tion.  It  was  to  be  looked  to,  for  was  nst  the  al 
essential  to  the  language  and  the  main  pillar 
of  the  Federal  Government  ?  On  another  page 
he  used  need  for  needs,  which  every  school-boy 
knew  was  false.  Could  the  States  exist  when 
a  verb  did  not  agree  with  its  nominative  case  ? 
The  same  Institutical  Genius  declared  that  all 
adjectives  could  be  compared  by  more  and 
most.  What  child  did  hot  know  that  one  thing 
could  not  be  more  square  or  more  cubical  than 
another  ?  Adjectives  such  as  broad  and  long 
followed,  he  said,  the  nouns  they  qualified.  It 
would  therefore  be  proper  to  say  hereafter  that 
Chestnut  was  a  street  long  and  Market  a  street 
broad.  Could  a  New  England  man  be  right? 
His  attempt  to  introduce  his  “  Institute  ”  into 
the  schools  and  displace  Dilworth  and  Jonson, 
was  a  Whig  scheme. 

BIRDS  AT  A  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

‘  Run,  wife !  Go  below,  or  they’ll  be  dashed 
to  pieces !  ’ 

The  keeper  of  the  Atlantic  City  light-house 
was  watching  the  hydraulic  floating  lamp  in 
the  top  of  the  tall  tower  last  night,  and  had 
just  brushed  a  speck  from  one  of  the  plate- 
glass  sashes  through  which  the  intense  rays 
from  the  great  fixed  light  that  warns  off  all 
floatingwHfen  life  from  destruction  were  stream¬ 
ing,  when  turning  his  head  in  answer  to  a 
strange  flapping  and  whirring  noise,  he  uttered 
the  above  exclamation. 

‘  AVhat  shall  I  do  ?  ’  asked  the  plucky  little 
woman,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping  him 
company  during  the  early  part  of  his  vigils. 

‘  Go  for  the  net !  Drive  them  off !  Take  my 
overcoat  with  you  and  save  all  you  can  !  ’ 

In  the  almost  white-heat  glow  of  the  lamp, 
outside  of  whose  radius  everything  was  impen¬ 
etrable  blackness,  a  spectacle  was  presented 
unequalled  in  any  of  Doric’s  grotesque  imagin¬ 
ings.  Through  the  light,  like  motes  in  a  sun¬ 
beam  and  thicker  than  mosquitoes,  hundreds 
of  dazed  and  frenzied  birds,  of  various  sizes, 
were  circling  and  gyrating,  performing  a  mad 
aerial  dance  round  and  round  the  lantern. 

Mrs.  Wolf  came  in  directly.  ‘  I  can  do  no¬ 
thing  with  them,’  she  said;  ‘there  are  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  them.’  From  out  the 
bulging  pockets  of  the  overcoat  birils  began  to 
fly,  now  dashing  at  the  windows  as  if  to  get  out 
jigain,  and  the  threi*  or  four  palpitating  feath- 
«^red  mit*?B-8he  hold  in  each  hand  began  flutter- 
I  ing  and  struggling  to  get  free.  'They  were  of 
many  hues,  these  Southern  travellers  thus  ar¬ 
rested  and  carried  out  of  their  northward  mi¬ 
gratory  ootrrsc,  In  rtre  MpUMiAhia 

of  the  illuminated  arc  outside  they  had  all  ap¬ 
peared  luminous  and  white.  There  were  rob¬ 
ins,  flickers,  mud-hens,  and  a  few  rail  birds, 
and  one  poor  little  pee-wit,  perching  itself  so¬ 
ciably  on  its  rescuer's  shoulder,  uttered  its  pe¬ 
culiar  note. 

‘  Did  you  notice  that  scarlet  tanager  in  the 
house  as  you  came  up?’  asked  Abraham  Wolf, 
the  keeper,  of  Ills  guest,  the  scribe.  ‘Well, 
that  gorgeous  fellow  got  here  from  the  West 
Indies  somehow.  I  picked  him  up  in  the  net 
one  night  duiing  a  heavy  thunder-storm.  The 
net,  you  see,  is  on  the  land  side,  where  all  the 
birds  come,  anti  keeps  them  from  splattering 
their  blood  on  the  glass.  But  the  wild  ducks, 
they  tear  the  net  to  shreds.  We  have  had  a 
few  Spring  bii’ds  the  hist  week  or  two,  but  this 
is  the  first  large  flock.  Our  house  during  the 
Summer  is  nearly  always  full  of  them.  We 
leave  them  loose  and  let  them  go  where  they 
want  to.  One  night  my  wife  and  I  took  over 
300  birds  alive  and  let  them  go  next  morning, 
liail  birds,  cat  birds,  wood  thrush,  missel 
thrush,  thistle  birds,  and  all  the  soft-billed  fly¬ 
catchers  are  the  most  numerous,  but  we  get 
almost  every  sort.  I  keep  a  record  of  their 
visits  for  the  American  Ornithological  Society 
to  help  throw  light  on  migration.  I  like  to 
throw  light  on  anything,  you  know — it’s  in  my 
line.’ — Philadelphia  Times. 

SACRED  a 

One  would  imagine  that  the  elephant  would 
be  one  of  the  animals  least  likely  to  be  deified, 
yet,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  religion  of  Buddha 
this  unwieldy  creature  plays  un  important  part. 
The  reason  why  a  white  elephant  is  preferred 
to  all  others  Is  that  among  these  people  albin¬ 
ism,  in  whatever  species  of  animals  it  may  oc¬ 
cur,  far  from  being  considered  a  defect,  is  held 
to  be  a  mark  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  animal 
thus  affected  over  its  kind,  and  therefore  an 
elephant  of  this  color  is  ipso  facto  king  of  ele¬ 
phants.  The  possession  of  a  stvered  elephant 
is  reputed  to  bring  invariably  good  fortune  to 
his  owner  ;  and  in  Burmah  it  is  believed,  that 
both  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  realm,  a  white  elephant  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  the  king’s  palace,  in  royal 
state.  These  animals  are  not  a  whit  more  in¬ 
telligent  or  less  clumsy  than  their  fellows,  their 
tusks  are  not  finer  or  their  shape  less  ugly, 
they  can  boast  no  superiority  of  size  or  strength 
above  the  common  herd,  so  that  the  perfections 
above  named  constitute  their  sole  and  special 
glory.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  a 
very  young  elephant,  said  to  possess  the  essen¬ 
tial  points,  was  captured  and  brought  to  Man¬ 
dalay,  the  capital  of  Burmah.  The  tender  age 
of  this  “baby”  involved  the  attendance  of 
twelve  handsome  well-grown  young  women, 
who  deemed  it  an  honor  to  minister  to  its  com¬ 
fort  in  the  character  of  wet-nurses.  A  more 
disgusting  degradation  of  humanity  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  ima^ned.  The  capture  and  reception  of 
really  white  elephants  is  considered  important 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
Siamese  history.  It  Is  reported  that  in  1658  a 
beautiful  white  female  elephant  was  conducted 
with  a  magnificent  procession  of  boats  to  a 
place  in  the  stables  of  Aynthia,  the  former  cap¬ 
ital  of  Siam,  with  public  demonstrations  of 
gladness.  “All  who  were  under  sentence  of 
severe  penalties  for  grave  offences  and  were  in 
prison,  and  for  whom  none  could  have  inter¬ 
ceded,  prepared  vows  and  promised  votive 
offerings  to  this  white  elephant,  and  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  their  written  petitions.  These 
the  elepliant  took  up  in  his  proboscis,  raised  in 
adoration  to  the  king,  and  presented  them  to 
him,  thus  entreating  for  the  petitioner’s  pardon, 
and  out  of  regdrd  to  the  lordly  beast  his  Majes¬ 
ty  granted  to  the  animal  the  re<iuest  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners.”  _ 

One  afternoon  a  mite  of  a  girl  rode  with  an 
aunt  toward  a  neighbor’s  house.  The  horse 
was  trotting  rapidly  along  a  hard,  level  turn¬ 
pike,  at  each  side  of  which  were  trees.  By- 
and-by  the  little  one  clapped  her  hands,  ex¬ 
claiming  “Auntie,  isn’t  it  funny?  I’m  going 
out  to  tea,  and  the  trees  are  all  going  home.” 
She  thought  that  the  trees  were  skipping  along, 
as  the  motion  of  the  carriage  made  them  seem 
to  be  moving. 
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riRMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


SCOTTISH  DAIET  A880CIATI0H. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  Ayr  on  Tuesday,  April  29th,  when 
rules  were  formulated  and  office-bearers  ap¬ 
pointed.  Lord  Stair  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  MTiCurtrie  was  appointed  secretary.  After¬ 
wards  Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Wiltshire,  gave  a 
lecture  in  the  Town  Hall  on  “  Some  of  the  Prin- 
(fiples  of  Dairying.”  About  200  gentlemen 
were  present.  In  Ayrshire,  he  said,  they  had 
some  of  the  best  dairy  districts  in  Scotland. 
They  had  .a  good  soil  and  an  excellent  breed  of 
cattle— a  breed  unsurpassed  for  milking  prop¬ 
erties.  The  milk  of  the  Ayrshlres  was  richer 
in  quality  than  tnat  of  the  shorthorns,  and  was 
more  in  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  cows.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  two 
best  milk  breeds — the  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys — 
had  their  habitats  near  the  sea.  The  question 
of  breed  was  much  more  important  than  the 
question  of  food.  He  himself  had  an  Ayrshire 
cow  which  gave  his  family  milk  and  cream  and 
two  pounds  of  butter  a  day,  while  a  shorthorn 
gave  milk  and  cream  and  hardly  one  pound  of 
butter.  He  advocated  kind  treatment  to  cat¬ 
tle.  They  should  be  well  boused  and  well 
cared  for  in  every  way.  Grooming  should  be 
done  as  to  a  horse.  It  produced  cleanliness, 
and  prevented  dirt  from  getting  into  and  taint¬ 
ing  the  milk.  With  tainted  milk  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  produce  superior  cheese.  The  three 
important  things  in  cheesmaking  were  temper¬ 
ature,  ventilation,  cleanliness.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  adapted  to  the  varying  changes 
of  the  weather.  In  many  parts  of  England 
this  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  the 
result  was  that  while  much  good  cheese  was 
made,  it  varied  much  in  quality.  Cheesemong¬ 
ers,  consequently,  had  not  so  much  confidence 
in  that  manufacture,  and  prices,  therefore, 
were  not  so  high  as  they  would  otherwise  be. 
In  Canada  it  was  different.  One  cheese,  as  a 
rule,  was  a  good  sample  of  all  the  rest.  He 
complained  that  in  England  generally  they  did 
not  take  that  pride  in  their  work  that  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  did.  America  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  good  cheesemaking,  yet  the 
Canadians  were  ahead  of  them,  and  this  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  dairy  associations  they 
had — similar  to  the  one  now  formed  here. 
One  association  visited  and  profited  by  the 
hints  and  practice  of  another,  and  so  that  ex¬ 
cellence  they  now  had  was  attained.  Acid  was 
an  important  question.  It  was  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  cheesemaking.  Too  much  acid 
was  injurious  to  the  quality  of  cheese.  Let  the 
milk  be  in  sweet  condition,  then  add  the  ren¬ 
net,  later  on  employ  acidity,  and  let  the  acidity 
develop  in  the  curd.  Good  cheese  ripened 
slowly.  As  the  Canadians  bad  it,  “  Soon  ripe, 
soon  rotten.”  In  Ayrshire  such  an  association, 
if  properly  wrought,  would  have  most  bene¬ 
ficial  results,  and  he  saw  nothing  to  prevent 
them  making  the  best  cheese  that  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  manufactured. 


EEVivnra  fruit  trees. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Pratt  writes  to  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  Farmers’  Club  about  the  care  of  fruit  trees, 
as  follows :  “  Bemembering  Prof.  Liebig’s  theory 
that  when  a  vegetable  is  burned,  the  part  which 
came  from  the  air  in  the  process  of  its  growth 
returns  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  part  which 
came  from  the  ground  is  reduced  to  ashes,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ashes  would  be 
beneficial  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  They  were  standing  in  the  soil  strongly 
inclined  to  clay,  with  a  turf  around  them  that 
had  not  been  removed  for  several  years.  After 
pruning  them  properly,  removing  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  worms,  etc.,  and  washing  the  body  and 
branches  with  soapsuds,  I  began  operating  be¬ 
low,  first  removing  the  turf  two  feet  around 
the  tree  ;  then  with  a  garden-pick  the  ground 
was  loosened  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
depth,  taking  cate  not  to  injure  the  larger 
roots.  Twenty  or  thirty  quarts  of  loose  dirt 
were  removed,  leaving  a  larea  ea^ty  shaped 
a  saucer,  with  the  tree  standing  in  the 
centre.  About  one  pint  of  unleached  ashes 
was  sprinkled  about  the  tree,  and  upon  this 
chip  manure  was  placed,  nearly  filling  the  cav¬ 
ity.  Another  pint  of  ashes  was  sprinkled  upon 
the  fertilizer,  which  was  gently  pressed  down, 
and  the  hole  covered  with  the  loose  dirt  taken 
from  the  cavity,  leaving  the  surface  nearly  as 
it  was,  excepting  the  turf.  A  young  orchard 
was  treated  in  a  similar  way.  The  effect  was 
wonderful.  Plum  trees  that  were  going  to  the 
bad  revived ;  peach  trees  that  bad  presented 
small  and  shrivelled  leaves  threw  out  luxuriant 
foliage ;  and  cherry  trees  gave  fruit  larger  and 
fairer  than  ever  before.” 


OATHERIHa  S0H0-BIRD8’  EOHS. 

Two  women  and  about  twenty  small  boys, 
all  Italians,  have  been  noticed  every  day  for  a 
week  (says  The  Sun  of  May  14)  going  to  Staten 
Island  on  the  morning  boats  and  returning  in 
the  evening.  They  have  baskets  that  are 
empty  on  going  down,  but  are  carefully  carried 
on  the  return  trip.  Yesterday  a  ferry  employe 
raised  the  cover  of  one  of  the  baskets,  and 
found  that  it  was  full  of  birds’  eggs.  Each  bas¬ 
ket  contained  many  eggs.  The  eggs  were 
easily  distinguished  by  their  colors  and  spots 
as  belonging  to  robins,  thrushes,  wrens,  swal¬ 
lows,  sparrows,  catbirds,  phoebe-birds,  chew- 
inks,  black-eyed  susans,  king-birds,  English 
robins,  bluebirds,  blackbirds,  and  others  that 
do  not  build  their  nests  in  high  trees.  One  of 
the  boys  said  “  We  find  the  nests  and  take  the 
eggs  to  the  women.  We  do  not  hurt  the  nests, 
because  the  birds  often  lay  a  second  time,  and 
then  we  get  them  too.  We  work  every  year  at 
getting  the  eggs  from  May  to  July.  We  take 
the  eggs  to  New  York,  and  at  night  we  blow 
the  insides  out,  after  sticking  a  needle  into 
each  end.  We  sell  them  to  a  man  in  Sixth 
avenue,  who  uses  them  to  make  up  Easter  or- 
namente.  We  get  a  cent  apiece  for  all  except 
sparrows’  eggs.  They  are  only  worth  three 
cents  a  dozen,  because  they  are  plenty.” 


SWARlOKa  BEES. 

See  that  the  new  swarm  has  abundant  venti¬ 
lation,  and  the  hive  is  well  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  as  inattention  to  these  points  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  desertion,  says  The  Ohio  Farmer.  If 
bad  weather  should  ensue  immediately  after 
swarming,  or  from  other  cause  there  should  be 
scarcity  of  honey,  give  the  new  swarm  a  lib¬ 
eral  fe<^  of  sugar  syrup  in  the  evening,  to  help 
them  in  raising  brood,  and  continue  to  feed  so 
long  as  the  scarcity  of  outside  supplies  should 
make  it  necessary.  After  a  first  swarm  has  is¬ 
sued,  examine  the  old  colony,  and  remove  all 
queen  cells  but  one,  if  further  increase  is  unde¬ 
sirable,  and  thereby  prevent  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  swarms,  which  so  depopulate  the 
hives,  rendering  them  utterly  useless  for  the 
production  of  honey,  and  often  too  weak  to 
brood  up  and  supply  themselves  with  stores 
for  Winter. 


LIKA  BEAKS. 

Farmers  do  not  raise  enough  lima  beans. 
They  are  luxuriant  growers.  The  dried  beans 
bring  good  prices.  In  Southern  California  they 
are  raised  by  the  hundreds  of  acres.  For  bak¬ 
ing  purposes  they  are  superior  to  the  navy 
bean.  The  most  marketable  is  the  large  lima. 
The  best  flavored  is  Dreer’s  improved  ;  it  is 
not  so  large,  but  it  is  a  more  prolific  grower 
than  the  large  lima.  They  need  good  soil. 
They  are  worth  in  market  three  times  as  much 
as  the  small  field  bean.  The  soil  may  be  some¬ 
what  sandy,  but  should  be  enriched,  and  the 
situation  must  be  a  warm  one.  We  plant  four 
feet  apart,  four  beans  to  the  hill,  the  eye  down¬ 
ward  ;  afwrward  thin  to  three.  Hoe  carefully. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  plant  from  the  20th 
of  May  until  June  1. 


CURDia  CLOVER. 

The  following  floater  contains  valuable  hints  : 
In  curing  clover,  the  sun  only  is  necessary  to 
wilt  it  after  cutting.  When  this  is  well  done, 
the  clover  should  put  in  cocks,  small  at  the 
base,  but  as  high  as  they  can  be  well  made. 
The  cocks  may  be  tramped  some  in  making 


them.  In  a  day  or  two  they  become  hot  within, 
and  must  be  opened  out,  but  not  until  all  dew 
and  rain  have  dried  off.  Take  the  cocks  down 
in  flakes  without  shaking  to  pieces,  and  expose 
to  the  sun.  After  being  thus  exposed  for  an 
hour  or  two,  the  clover  can  be  removed  to  the 
stack  or  mow.  Each  layer  in  the  stack  should 
have  a  light  sprinkling  of  salt. 


WATER  FOR  STOCK. 

The  farmer  who  made  a  single  pump  furnish 
water  through  rubber  tubing  to  the  stock  in 
four  fields,  did  a  very  ingenious  and  wise  thing. 
Animals  should  be  able  to  obtain  drink  when¬ 
ever  they  feel  thirsty.  The  water  then  taken 
has  a  better  effect  than  if  given  at  convenient 
intervals  by  the  farmer  or  his  assistants :  for 
in  the  latter  case  the  animal  is  very  apt  to 
drink  more  than  is  really  good  for  him.  Then, 
again,  if  the  attendant  is  concerned  at  all  about 
the  quantity  of  water  the  animal  takes,  the 
chances  are  he  will  pull  him  away  before  the  de¬ 
mands  of  nature  have  been  satisfied.  For  a 
small  outlay  of  money  farmers  can,  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  cases,  arrange  the  water  supply  of  their 
live  stock  so  that  they  can  drink  whenever 
they  feel  dry.  Such  a  method  is  economy  in  a 
double  sense — in  the  wellbeing  of  the  stock, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  owner  or  his  help. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


The  Planet  Mars. — M.  Trouvelet  has  com¬ 
municated  the  results  of  his  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  planet  Mars  to  the  French  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences.  Since  1875  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  observing  and  mapping  the  configu¬ 
ration  of  this  planet,  which  (it  is  speculated) 
may  be  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  earth.  M.  Trouvelet  thinks  he 
has  recognized  and  figured  all  the  spots  visible 
on  the  North  Hemisphere  even  to  the  polar 
patches  of  white  ;  but  he  still  hopes  to  add 
some  of  those  in  these  polar  regions.  The 
Northern  Hemisphere  of  Mars  is,  according  to 
M.  Trouvelet,  much  less  rich  in  dark  spots  than 
his  Southern,  and  apart  from  the  seas  of  Kno- 
bel,  Tycho,  and  Airy,  on  Mr.  Green’s  chart,  the 
dark  spots  which  now  surround  the  polar  patch 
are  of  little  importance.  The  great  continents 
of  this  Hemisphere  are  nevertheless  dotted 
with  grayish  spots  more  or  less  faint.  Having 
regard  to  the  changes  which  he  has  observed 
in  these  spots  from  year  to  year,  M.  Trouvelet 
supposes  them  to  be  due  to  a  vegetation  which 
alters  with  the  changes  of  the  season. 

Forestry. — In  the  recent  Forestry  Congress 
at  Washington,  a  general  discussion  showed  a 
prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
will  make  a  distinction  between  agricultural 
lands  and  timbered  lands,  as  the  latter  should 
be  withdrawn  from  settlement  or  public  dis¬ 
posal.  John  S.  Hicks  of  New  York  in  an  elab¬ 
orate  paper  advocated  the  planting  of  trees  by 
railroads,  and  showed  that  merely  to  supply 
the  ties  consumed  by  railroads  required  the 
annual  clearing  of  lands  equal  to  a  strip  of 
ground  400  feet  wide  along  every  mile  of  single 
railroad  track  in  the  country,  that  is  12,672,- 
000,000  acres  of  woodland  in  constant  growth. 
The  Congress  approved  the  bill  to  establish 
experiment  stations,  now  pending  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Ants  and  Boaches. — Dry  salt  sprinkled  on 
shelves  where  there  are  red  ants,  will  drive 
them  away.  Wash  paints  where  roaches  come 
with  alum  water,  and  it  will  banish  them. 

Lead  Pipes.— To  clean  the  waste  pipes  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  sink,  pour  down  them  a  strong 
solution  of  potash  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Be 
very  careful  that  none  of  this  mixture  gets  on 
your  hands  or  clothing,  as  it  will  destroy  all 
animal  matter  that  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Cleaning  Carpets. — In  all  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  found  nothing  so  safe  and  ser¬ 
viceable  as  bran  slightly  moistened — only  very 
slightly — just  sufficient  to  hold  the  particles 
together.  In  this  case  it  is  not  nec^essary  to 
stop  and  clean  the  brcK>m  *«*'-ery  few  minutes. 
Sweeping  the  carpet  after  the  bran  has  been 
sprinkled  over  it,  not  only  clenns  the  carpet 
and  gathers  all  the  dirt  into  the  bran,  but  keeps 
the  broom  clean  at  the  same  time.  If  too 
much  dampened,  aside  from  injuring  the  car¬ 
pet,  it  makes  the  work  harder,  because  the 
bran  becomes  very  heavy  if  very  damp.  The 
bran  should  be  sifted  evenly  over  the  floor, 
and  then  the  room  swept  as  usual.  The  bran 
scours  and  cleanses  the  whole  fabric,  very  lit¬ 
tle  dust  is  made  while  sweeping  with  it,  and 
scarcely  any  settles  on  furniture,  pictures,  etc., 
after  the  work  is  accomplished,  because  every 
particle  of  dirt,  thread,  bits  of  paper  or  lint,  is 
gathered  up  into  the  mass  of  bran  that  is  being 
moved  over  the  floor,  and  so  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  it  that  it  will  not  be  easily  sepa¬ 
rated.  Carpets  swept  in  this  way  retain  very 
little  dust,  as  will  be  plainly  demonstrated 
whenever  they  are  taken  up  to  be  shaken. — 
Domestic  Monthly. 

To  Drive  Away  Flies. — Observations  made 
by  M.  Bafford,  a  member  of  the  Societe  d’Hor- 
ticulture  at  Limoges,  show  that  a  castcr-oil 
plant  having  been  placed  in  a  room  infested 
with  flies,  they  disappeared  as  by  enchantment. 
Wishing  to  find  the  cause,  he  soon  found  under 
the  castor-oil  plant  a  number  of  dead  flies,  and 
a  large  number  of  bodies  had  remained  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  leaves  of  the 
castor-oil  plant  give  out  an  essential  oil  or 
some  toxic  principle  which  possesses  very 
strong  insecticide  qualities.  Castor-oil  plants 
are  in  France  very  much  used  as  ornamental 
plants  in  rooms,  as  they  resist  very  well  vari¬ 
ations  of  atmosphere  and  temperature.  As 
the  castor-oil  plantjjis  very  much  grown  and 
cultivated  in  all  gardens,  the  Journal  d’Agri- 
culture  points  out  that  it  wouid  bo  worth 
while  to  try  decoctions  of  the  leaves  to  destroy 
the  green  flies  and  other  insects  which  in  Sum¬ 
mer  are  so  destructive  to  plants  and  fruit  trees. 
Anyhow,  M.  Bafford’s  observations  merit  that 
trial  should  be  made  of  the  properties  of  the 
castor-oil  plant,  both  for  the  destruction  of 
flies  in  dwellings  and  of  other  troublesome  in¬ 
sects. — British  Medical  Journal. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 


Germany  produces  yearly  more  new  books 
than  any  other  country.  Becent  returns  de¬ 
clare  the  number  brought  out  in  1883  as  14,802, 
while  Great  Britain  produced  6,145,  and  the 
United  States  only  3,481.  Comparative  num¬ 
bers  among  special  classes  of  literature  range 
as  foilows  :  Theology — Germany,  1,504  ;  Great 
Britain,  704  ;  United  States,  375.  History — 
Germany,  795 ;  Great  Britain,  414 ;  United 
States,  119.  Medicine  and  hygiene — Germany, 
922 ;  Great  Britain,  163  ;  United  States,  211. 
Education  and  languages  —  Germany.  2,300  ; 
Great  Britain,  556  ;  United  States,  197.  Law 
and  jurisprudence  —  Germany,  1,301  ;  Great 
Britain,  139  ;  United  States,  397.  And  in  the 
field  of  fiction— Germany,  1,207  ;  Great  Britain, 
349  ;  United  States,  670. 

Bishop  Turner  of  Atlanta,  and  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  recent  in¬ 
terview  :  In  Arkansas  a  colored  man  is  treated 
as  well  as  a  white  man,  and  in  other  States  our 
condition  is  better  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
We  are  not  dying  out.  The  negro  is  the  junior 
race  of  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Australian.  We  have  a  great  and  grand 
future.  Oer  race  will  be  waxing  for  centuries 
after  the  white  race  will  have  commenced  to 
wane.  The  negro  is  a  boy  ;  the  white,  a  man. 
When  the  man  shall  have  reached  old  age  and 
the  same  kind  of  dotage  that  characterizes  the 
American  Indian,  the  negro  will  be  in  his  prime 
and  glory  and  ruling  the  world.  I  think  in  a 
few  years  the  better  class  of  colored  men  of 
this  country  will  go  to  Africa  and  build  up  a 
mighty  nation,  while  the  riffraflfs  of  our  race 
will  remain  here.  The  advantages  of  migrating 
to  Africa  are  many.  Becently  vast  discoveries 
of  untold  wealth  have  been  made  in  nearly 
every  part  of  that  continent.  God  has  put  His 
hand  upon  our  race,  and  will  give  us  means  and 
marvellous  agencies. 


Seeds  in  the  garden  when  planted  or  sown, 
should  always  have  the  soil  pressed  close  over 
them.  If  not  done,  look  out  for  frequent  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  rows,  especially  if  the  earth  is  dry 
when  planting  ;  and  as  a  rule,  seeds  should  not 
be  put  into  soil  so  wet  as  not  to  need  ‘  firming.’ 
This  firming  of  the  covering  earth  also  secures 
a  quicker  germination  of  the  seeds. 

The  latest  edition  of  George  P.  Bowell  &  Co.’s 
American  Newspaper  Directory  shows  that  the 
newspapers  and  perioiMcals  of  all  kinds  issued 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reach  a  total 
of  13,402.  This  is  a  gain  of  1,600  during  the 
previous  twelve  months,  and  an  increase  of 
5,618  over  the  total  number  published  ten  years 
ago.  During  the  year  the  dailies  have  increas¬ 
ed  from  1,138  to  1,254  ;  the  weeklies  from  9,062 
to  10,028  ;  and  tho  monthlies  from  1,091  to 

I, 499.  The  greatest  increase  is  in  the  Western 
States. 

Lying  and  swearing  gcHerally  go  together. 
When  a  man  finds  it  necessary  to  back  up  a 
statement  with  several  oaths,  look  out  for  his 
veracity.  Such  persons,  as  a  rule,  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  Many  think  it  adds  dignity  to  them¬ 
selves  to  swear.  It  is  absurd  and  foolish  to  in¬ 
sult  God  with  an  oath  while  calling  on  Him  to 
send  the  object  or  person  to  eternal  wrath.  I 
attended  a  game  of  base-ball  last  Summer. 
The  mention  of  God’s  name  was  so  frequent 
that  one  would  almost  believe  He  was  the  um¬ 
pire,  as  the  ball,  bat,  and  bases  were  consigned 
to  perdition.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
is  Swear  not  at  all  ;  remember  the  command¬ 
ment— God  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  His  name  in  vain ! — Bev.  Elbert  Todd. 

In  London,  a  few  days  ago,  Ellen  Cutts, 
seven  years  of  age,  was  playing  with  several 
companions  about  her  own  age  on  the  landing 
of  the  fifth  or  top  floor  of  a  building,  when 
climbing  on  the  balustrade,  she  overbalanced 
herself,  and  fell  down  the  well  of  the  staircase 
to  the  ground  floor,  a  distance  of  eighty  feet. 
During  her  descent  she  struck  two  iron  bars 
which  projected  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  staircase.  The  first  snapped  in  the  centre, 
and  the  other  was  considerably  bent.  Some 
neighbors  and  the  mother  of  the  child  ran 
down  to  the  ground  floor,  expecting  to  find  the 
child  dead,  but  to  their  great  surprise  discov¬ 
ered  that  she  was  apparently  unhurt.  The 
child  was  taken  to  a  doctor,  who  found  that 
beyond  a  severe  fright  she  had  sustained  no 
injury. 

Benjamin  Franklin  told  the  truth  when  he 
said  that  the  best  knowledge  a  man  could  give 
to  his  son  was  the  mastery  of  a  good  trade. 
Such  a  man  is  cosmopolitan.  He  can  make 
himself  useful  anywhere,  and  he  can  live  any¬ 
where.  If  it  should  not  be  necessary  always 
to  work  at  his  trade,  he  feels  the  ability  within 
to  support  himself.  .  .  .  Between  the  average 
mechanic  and  the  great  manufacturer  or  mer¬ 
chant  prince,  great  numbers  can  be  found  who 
began  as  mechanics,  and  who  have  taken  posi¬ 
tions  by  their  mechanical  skill  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  average  merchant  and  far  superior 
to  that  of  most  clerks  and  professional  men. 
...  Always  have  in  view  rising  above  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  mere  journeyman.  Look  at  things 
from  a  broad  business  point  of  view.  Consider 
that  some  day  you  may  not  be  a  journeyman, 
and  try  to  study  the  relations  of  capital  to  la¬ 
bor,  and  to  master  the  principles  of  business,  so 
that  if  you  should  ever  form  a  partnership  with 
a  business  man,  you  will  not  be  at  his  mercy, 
and  so  that,  if  you  choose,  you  may  at  any 
time  enter  upon  business  for  yourself,  and  not 
fritter  away  your  life  in  a  vain  effort  to  over¬ 
come  by  mechanical  skill  financial  obstacles. — 

J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D. 

The  fifty- ton-hammer  with  which  Krupp  be¬ 
labors  his  large  steel  blocks  bears  the  name 
“  Our  Fritz.”  Its  stroke  on  the  one-thousand- 
ton-anvil,  although  the  latter  rests  on  a  cha- 
botte  of  upward  of  one  hundred  square  feet  in 
size,  and  is  surrounded  by  water,  causes  a 
deafening  noise,  and  a  concussion  resembling 
an  earthquake.  The  hammer  bears  the  in¬ 
scription  “  Fritz,  let  fly.”  This  inscription  has 
the  following  historj' ;  When  in  1877  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  visited  the  works  at  Essen,  this 
steam-hammer  attracted  his  attention.  Alfred 
Krupp,  the  father  of  the  present  head  of  the 
firm,  presented  to  the  Emperor  tho  machinist 
Fritz,  who  he  said  handled  the  hammer  with 
such  nicety  and  precision  as  not  to  injure,  or 
even  touch,  an  object  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  block.  The  Emperor  at  once  put  his  dia¬ 
mond-studded  watch  on  the  spot  indicated,  and 
beckoned  to  the  machinist  to  set  the  hammer 
in  motion.  Master  Fritz  hesitated  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  precious  object,  but  Mr. 
Krupp  urged  him  on  by  saying  “  Fritz,  let  fly  !  ” 
Down  came  the  hammer,  and  the  watch  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  untouched.  The  Emperor 
gave  it  to  the  machinist  as  a  souvenir.  Mr. 
Krupp  added  one  thousand  marks  to  the  hand¬ 
some  present,  and  caused  the  above  words  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  hammer. 

Charles  Beade  composed  the  epitaph  which 
will  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  as  follows : 

“  Here  lie. 

By  the  side  of  his  Beloved  Friend, 

The  Mortal  Bemains  of 
Charles  Beade, 

Dramatist,  Novelist,  and  Journalist. 

His  last  Words  to  Mankind  are  on  this  Stone. 
I  hope  for  a  resurrection,  not  from  any  power 
in  nature,  but  from  the  will  of  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent,  who  made  nature  and  me.  He 
created  man  out  of  nothing,  which  nature 
could  not.  He  can  restore  man  from  the  dust, 
which  nature  cannot.  And  I  hope  for  holiness 
and  happiness  in  a  future  life,  not  for  anything 
I  have  said  or  done  in  this  body,  but  from  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  has 
promised  His  intercession  to  all  who  seek  it, 
and  He  will  not  break  His  word  ;  that  inter¬ 
cession  once  granted,  cannot  be  rejected  ;  for 
He  is  God,  and  His  merits  infinite ;  a  man’s 
sins  are  but  human  and  finite.  ‘  Him  that 
cometh  to  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out’  ‘  If 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Bighteous,  and  He  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins.’  ” 

The  “beloved  friend”  beside  whose  coffin 
Mr.  Beade’s  is  placed,  is  Mrs.  Seymour,  whose 
influence  was  so  singular  and  engrossing  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  years  of  the  novelist’s  life. 

E.  Stone  Wiggins,  the  Canadian  weather  and 
earthquake  prophet,  writes  a  letter  to  The  'Tri¬ 
bune  in  which  he  says  he  is  in  constant  receipt 
of  letters  from  persons  in  the  United  States  of¬ 
fering  him  money,  and  in  some  eases  large  re¬ 
wards,  for  reading  their  future  from  the  plan¬ 
ets,  and  their  destiny  from  the  stars.  “  To 
these  deluded  people,”  says  this  prince  of 
pseudo -scientific  humbugs,  “I  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  reply,  other  than  to  say 
that  they  are  not  yet  out  of  the  superstition 
and  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages.”  Before  writ¬ 
ing  these  words  of  wisdom  the  oracular  Wig¬ 
gins  had  informed  The  Tribune  with  the  utmost 
gravity  that  “  the  great  Saxeby  gale  of  Oct.  7, 
1869,”  which  ruined  the  timber  interests  of  New 
England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  will  be 
here  again  Sept.  19, 1887,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  foliowing  day  “  the  forests  on  the  eastern 
coasts  will,  in  all  probability,  go  down  before 
it”  There  is  to  be  an  earthquake  accompani¬ 
ment  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  next  month, 
will  recur  with  great  violence  in  California  and 
Western  Europe.  Wiggins  is  not  content  to  let 
us  off  with  this  prophetic  terror.  There  are  to 
be  heavy  storms  from  Sept.  20  to  23  this  year, 
from  March  18  to  20  in  1885,  a  week’s  engage¬ 
ment  of  champion  storms  again  in  September, 
1886,  and  still  others  in  March,  1887.  A  nota¬ 
ble  peculiarity  of  Wiggins  is  that  he  does  not 
deal  in  the  light  artillery  of  nature’s  phenome¬ 
na.  He  is  satisfied  with  nothing  but  wholesale 
destruction,  and  if  perchance  an  earthquake 
or  a  tornado  escapes  his  announcement  by  ar¬ 
riving  out  of  time — as  they  are  very  apt  to  do 
— he  coolly  appropriates  them  in  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  bulletin,  assigning  some  reason  plausible 
to  himself  why  the  average  human  being  failed 
to  see  any  connection  between  them  and  his 
forecast.  Wiggins,  of  all  the  “  sharps  ”  now  in 
the  weather  business,  is  the  most  amusing. 


THE  USE  OF  Madame  Porter's  Cough  Balsam 
for  the  past  forty  years,  has  given  proof  of  its 
efficacy  in  pulmonary  complaints.  As  time  makes 
the  facts  wider  and  better  known,  the  Balsam  is 
fast  becoming  a  staple  necessity  among  all  classes. 
Price25,  50,  and  75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists. 


RATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Natal,  a  British  possession  in  South  Africa, 
viewed  from  the  outer  anchorage  of  Durban, 
presents  a  scene  of  utter  barrenness.  Corru- 
gated-lron  houses  are  scattered  promiscuously 
over  a  desert-like  country.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbor  is  obstructed  by  a  sandbar,  and  in 
attempting  to  cross  this  many  vessels  have 
been  lost.  Once  over  the  bar,  a  magnificent 
bay  comes  in  view,  the  water  of  which,  calm 
as  a  millpond,  is  dotted  with  shrub-covered 
Islands.  Tugs,  brigs,  barks,  schoonere,  light¬ 
ers,  and  small  boats,  are  here  intermingled  in 
glorious  confusion.  The  wharf  is  a  picture  of 
bustle  and  excitement.  Wliite  men  are  run¬ 
ning  to  and  Iro  urging  on  the  Zulu  laborers  to 
renewed  exertions,  and  the  peculiar  “click  ”  of 
the  native  language  may  be  heard  on  all  sides. 
East  Indians  (men,  women,  and  children)  are 
peddling  bonbons  to  those  employed  on  the 
wharf.  Black  and  white  convict  laborers  are 
toiling  on  the  breakwater ;  while  the  Zulu  po¬ 
liceman,  armed  with  assegai  and  knobkerrie, 
keeps  vigilant  watch. 

Durban  is  a  seaport  of  inestimable  value, 
being  the  key  to  Natal  Colony,  Zululand,  and 
the  'Transvacil.  It  is  situated  on  a  sand-flat 
extending  from  the  seashore  to  Berea  hill,  a 
distance  of  five  miles.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  lengthy,  the  municipal  buildings  well  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  stores,  commodious  and  well 
stocked,  have  a  businerslike  appearance.  Me¬ 
chanics’  dwellings  are  impromptu  erections  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  Dutch  Boers  wrested  Dur¬ 
ban  frolb  the  Zulus  ;  but  a  few  years  after¬ 
ward,  in  1842,  the  British  put  in  a  claim,  and 
the  Boers  were  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

Pietermaiitzburg,  the  only  other  town  of  im¬ 
portance,  is  fifty  miles  inland,  as  the  crow  flies  ; 
but  by  rail,  owing  to  numerous  curves,  ascents 
and  descents,  the  journey  is  about  seventy 
miles.  It  is  the  capital  of  Natol,  and  conven¬ 
iently  loiiated  in  the  centre  of  the  colony.  A 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Zulus, 
who  are  employed  as  laborers,  watchmen, 
wagon-drivers,  policemen,  washermen,  kitchen- 
mechanics,  and  in  fact  in  every  position  where 
muscle  is  the  primary  consideration.  When 
not  in  a  state  of  nudity,  their  dress  is  of  the 
most  grotesque  description.  The  new  arrival 
looks  handsome  in  a  corn-sack ;  his  more  re¬ 
fined  brother,  dressed  in  a  discarded  red  coat, 
battered  chaks,  and  bathing-pants,  is  not  to  be 
scoffed  at  The  brave,  simple,  mirth-loving 
Kaffir  is  a  man  to  be  exvied  ;  he  knows  not 
what  care  is,  and  dreads  nothing.  The  Dutch 
Boers  are  frequent  visitors  to  ’Maritzburg ; 
they  are  the  commercial  travellers  of  South 
Africa,  trading  between  the  towns  and  the  Kaf¬ 
fir  tribes  of  the  interior.  Their  means  of  con¬ 
veyance,  in  lieu  of  sea  or  rail,  is  an  immense 
wagon,  strongly  built,  securely  covered,  and 
intern^ly  resembling  a  drygoods  store  ;  at¬ 
tached  to  this  awkward -looking  caravan  is  a 
span  of  sixteen  oxen.  The  residents  in  ’Ma¬ 
ritzburg  boast  of  its  commerce,  its  altitude  and 
comparatively  cool  climate,  its  rural  scenery 
and  well-formed  streets  and  buildings. 

Newspapers  in  Natal  are  yet  in  a  primitive 
state,  the  only  ones  worthy  of  notice  being  the 
“  Mercury  ”  and  “Advertiser  ”  of  Durban,  the 
“  Times  ”  and  “  Witness  ”  of  Pietermaritzburg, 
the  latter  having  a  circulation  of  8,000.  'The 
printers  (Scotchmen  generally)  are  paid  £2  15s. 
per  week  ;  piecework  Is.  per  thousand  ems. 
But  house-rent  (four  apartments)  is  £3  10s.  per 
month  ;  firewood,  Ss.  per  cwt. ;  bread,  6d.  per 
lb.;  milk,  6d.  per  pint ;  butter,  3s.  per  lb.;  eggs, 
3s.  per  dozen  ;  cauliflowers,  !te.  6d.  each ;  other 
articles  equally  high-priced.  The  climate  of 
Natal  is  semi-tropical. — Ed.  Kelly  in  “  The  In¬ 
land  Printer.” 

THE  COURAGE  OF  THE  ARABS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  men  who  have 
never  been  in  action  to  remember  the  kind  of 
armor  with  which  civilization  has  provided  Eu¬ 
ropean  soldiers.  The  inexperienced  remember 
their  discipline,  their  valor,  their  skill  in  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  “  superiority  of  their  weapons,” 
but  forget  that  while  they  stand  firm  and  have 
ammunition,  no  enemy  not  equally  well  provid¬ 
ed  can  approach  them.  There  can  be  no  true 
fighting  till  the  formation  breaks.  Be  the  at¬ 
tacking  forces  as  brave  as  they  may,  or  as 
fanatic  as  they  will,  men  without  rifles  cannot 
Aowreo^  men  with  them — cannot  touch  them, 
(Lnuotswlkeat  them,  cannot,  to  (iuotoBouthe3’, 
‘fierce  the  sphere  cf  power  wherewith,  as  with 
a  girdle^  they  are  bound.”  'The  swordsmen 
and  spearsmen  must  touch  to  kill,  and  they 
cannot  touch,  so  that  but  for  some  casualties 
from  the  few  Arab  rifles  and  Krupp  guns,  and 
loss  among  the  cavalry,  whom  the  enemy  could 
reach,  the  Arab  force  might  have  lost  2,000 
soldiers  before  the  white  men  had  lost  one.  To 
pass  through  the  spray  of  bullets  unwounded 
is  as  impossible  as  to  pass  through  sea-spray 
unwetted.  Nothing  <  ould  exceed  the  courage 
of  these  half-caste  Arabs,  whose  feats  enable 
students  of  history  to  understand  how  their 
ancestors  charged  on  the  Bomans,  the  Greek 
and  the  Barbarian  soldiery,  and  spread  their 
dominion  from  Medina  to  the  Caucasus,  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Tangier.  But  for  the  rifles, 
the  10,000  Soudanese  would  have  annihilated 
the  4,000  Englishmen.  Every  account  tells  the 
same  tale  of  their  carelessness  of  life.  They 
charged  incessantly,  in  groups  of  thirty  or  forty, 
never  stopping  their  rush  till  they  fell  dead, 
sometimes  fifty,  sometimes  ten  yards  from  the 
white  soldiers — stopped  by  the  bullets  as  an 
impassable  wall,  'i’hey  met  cavalry  hand  to 
hand,  turning  to  strike  again  with  their  scime- 
tars  after  they  had  been  ridden  down.  When 
they  had  any  entrenchments,  earthworks,  or 
pits,  they  waited  for  the  stormers,  and  fought 
so  determinedly  that  in  one  fort  900  bodies  were 
counted ;  and  the  Europeans  were  compelled 
to  kill  2,300  of  them — more  than  half  their  own 
t<jtal  number,  an  unparalleled  proportion— be¬ 
fore  they  would  <lispcrse.  With  20,000  such 
men,  properly  officered  and  trained  to  the  use 
of  rifles,  Gen.  Graham  would  hold  the  Nile  val¬ 
ley  from  Bosetta  to  tlie  lakes,  for  resistance  to 
them  would  be  ns  impossible  as  resistance  to 
Europeans. — London  Spectator. 


STPHBB  &  CO. 

ARE  NOW  OFFERING  INDUCEMENTS  IN 

Every  Bepertment  of  Art, 

And  inrlte Inspection  o(  their  collection,  containing  as  It 
does  so  many  rare,  beautiful,  and  curious  pieces  suitable 
for  the 

Cabinet  and  for  Home  Adornment. 

Particular  attention  Is  paid  to  the  reproduction  of  he 

BEST  STYLES  OF  FURKITVIIE 

or  Efer;  Description,  and  at  Moilerate  Prices. 

ESPECIAL  DESIGNS  MADE  TO  ORDER,  AND 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED. 

739  &  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Oood  Investment. 

Hehhrh.  Cbaddock  a  Oo.  ; 

Please  send  another  tl'i  box  of  Cannabis  Indica.  This 
remedy  has  entlrelycured  me  of  Bronchitis  and  Catarrh. 
I  gained  nine  pounds  In  two  weeks.  The  t.36  spent  with  you 
has  done  more  good  for  me  than,  the  t200  paid  to  doctors. 

BEN.  F.  JONES, 

No.  820  Oarrison  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  remedy  speaks  for  Itself.  One  bottle  will  satisfy  the 
most  skeptical.  There  Is  not  a  single  symptom  of  Catarrh 
or  CoDsumpUon  that  It  does  not  dissipate  at  once,  and  It 
will  break  up  a  fresh  cold-ln  twenty-iour  hours.  flt.SO  per 
bottle,  or  three  bottles  $6.S0.  Address 
CRADDOCK  k  CO., 

1032  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE. 

LAcer. 

LStss,  D.O. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

BAPID  ACCiniIVL.ATION! 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLIS  as  ENSIISH  CONSOLS  tr  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

Ccatnl  Blianis  Fiiaicul  Ageiey,  Jacksonfillc,  Illinois. 


THE 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  in  Woo<lwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  tho  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“  Domestic”  Sewing  Machine  Company, 

Bboadway  and  Fourteenth  St.,  new  York. 


XJ.  S.  IVIail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $21. 
LIVERPOOL  via  q,VEEIIirSTOW]V. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  May  31,  and  June  28. 

CITY  OF  ROME. .  ..sails  Saturday,  June  14,  and  July  12. 
Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 

HEITDEZISOIT  BBOTSEBS,  XTew  York. 


Security  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 

_ _ _  semi-annual 

and  pala  at  vonr  home.  28th  year  of 
tesidenoe,  and  loth  of  business.  lio  In- 
vartor  ever  hod  to  psy  taxes,  costs  of  foro- 


O.  8.  B,  JOHI^TON  A  SON 

Neaatfaters  or  Mortgage  Loaaa, 

mmoU THIS pjlpsr.  stTpad l.  minn 


PRATT  dc  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolutely  Safe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  improved  Beal  Estate  in  the  rapidly  growing  oltyiC 
Minneapolis,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  In  person  at  either  office.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
baud. 

ELECTU8  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  65  Liberty  St.,  Room  60, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


J.&R.LAMB, 


59  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONtS, 
iTABLE^rS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


IMPORTANT 

TO 

CARPET  BUYERS. 

Gni  Spring  Stock  is  Now  Complete. 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  AT  A 

REDUCTION  OF  20  PER  CENT. 

150  Rolls  Royal  Wilton, 

250  Rolls  Best  Body  Brussels, 

150  Rolls  Best  Moquette, 

300  Rolls  Best  Velvet, 

350  Rolls  Best  Tapestry  Brussels, 

250  Rolls  All-Wool  Ingrains. 

INTENDING  PURCHASERS  SHOULD  AVAIL  THEM¬ 
SELVES  OF  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 
QUALITY  OF  CARPETS  AT  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Canton  Mattinp,  Druggets,  Rugs, 
Oil-Cloths,  &e., 

IN  GREAT  variety;  CAN  BE  PURCHASED  FROM 
US  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Orders  Executed  in  City  or  Country  at 
Shortest  Notice. 

JOHN  AND  JAMES 

DOBSON, 

MANUFA  CTURERS, 

40  and  42  West  14th  Street. 


GABDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 

AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded. 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  tree. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN,  25  per  cent,  lees 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

.lOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Boohester,  XT.  Y. 


Catarrh 


-FEVER 


EI.Y’8 

CREA3I  BALM 

when  applied  by  the  finger  Into 
the  nostrils,  will  be  abeoibed, 
effectually  cleansing  the  head 
of  CATARRHAL.  VIRUS,  causing 
healthy  secretions.  It  allays  In¬ 
flammation,  protects  the  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  nasal  passages 
from  fresh  colds,  completely 
heals  the  sores,  and  restores 
the  senses  of  taste  and  smell. 

.>OT  A  Liql'ID  OB  NXUFF. 

A  few  applications  relieve. 
A  thorough  treatment  will  cure. 
Agreeable  to  use.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Mail¬ 
ed  tor  SO  cents. 

ELY  BSOS.,  Snggiiti,  OvtgfO,  N.  7. 


LARGE  ASSORTMENT  for  Patchwork  In  asc. 
and  ,50c.  packages.  Samples,  10  cts.  Large 
varieties  In  Remnants  from  1  to  10  yd.  pieces. 
PEQUOT  SILK  MILLS,  North  Haven,  Ct 


TRAVELLERS’  OUTFITS. 

State  Room  Trunks,  Deck  Chairs,  Ruirs, 
Clothes  Bags,  Toilet  Pouches, 

and  all  articles  necessary  for  the  voyage,  or  Trav¬ 
elling  in  Europe. 

Sole  Leather  Trunks  and  Valises, 
Ladies’  Dress  and  Bonnet  Trunks, 

and  a  groat  variety  of  Bags,  in  Alligator,  Seal, 
and  other  Leather.  Furnished  Bags,  Liquor-flasks, 
Card-cases,  Pocketbooks,  Purses,  &c. 

JOHN  GATTNAGR 

Trunk  Manufacturer  and  Importer, 

756*  Broadway,  New  York. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells. 

Greatest  Experience.  .  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Cinroi  E  HEHIELT  BEU  COHPm, 

TBOT,  H.  T. 


m 


MeShane  Bell  Founds 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bell*  and  Chime* 
for  Churche*.  Tower  Clock*,  he,,  &c.  Prices  and 
catalogues  sent  free.  Address 

H.  MC8HANE  &  CG.,  Baltimore,  Ud. 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
Church,  Chapel,  School,  Fire  Alaro) 
and  other  belta*  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Oaareb,  oebooi.  rlre>klarm.  riae-toDM,  tow-ptioM,  i 

•A.  OelalofiMwiihTOOtMtinMaUlf,  priees.ete.,  Mel  tn$, 

■lymyar  Manufaoturins  Co,,  oiaataaiMAK 

sJEESSSKiBKKSSIKtEl  and  not 

W WAR  OUT 
by  watchmaker  <•  )  .yniail2V.  Clrci’lart 

OUkUlxee.  J.S.BiBcuaCo..MDer8t.N.  Y 


How  to  rear 
and  manage 
poultry.  I 

Send  a  ten-cent 
piece  to 

H.  E.  StodiartL 


Hartford,  Ct., 

for  s  copy  ol  tbb 

Poultry  World, 

and  It  will  tell  yon. 


P>WfSS.T=«- 

Toie,M.¥ortiBaiisliinM  DnialitT. 

WILuaU  KNOBB  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  ao6  West  Baltinnore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue ,  N,  Y. 


Cooley  Creamers. 

Made  In  four  styles,  all  sizes,  for 
dairy  or  factory  use.  The  only  cream¬ 
er  ever  deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
be  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement  last  or  next 
week.  Send  postal  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  containing  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Th^Ministsrs’  and  Teaohart’  Bible. 

<k> 


Thii^  ma^nifleent 

Parlor  Bible  is  im¬ 
ported  from  London 
and  Is  Indorsed  as 

tW'Thm  iteut  by 

the  leading  Bishops 
of  Elnglaiio.  In  ad 
ditionto  the  Old  and—,  ■B-mi 
New  Testaments  ltcomal.,«  « 

of  Blblo  VVo^aX  40  000 

Maps.  ^  Poetry.  ^usJc/fitSno^fiv  ' 
PlMts.  Animals,  and  Jewisli  sects  of^^s^ 
Bible,  etc. j/guperiorto  all 
N.r  7  ^  A  complete  Biblical  En- 

cyclop8adia.**'->/.o«Mfofi  rimm.  This  Bible 

with  fdlk  book-mat^,  and  has  copious 


...  wu  Will,  ror  a  tti 

only,  send  one  copy,  post.naiH  tx\ 
dre«  on  rooeipf ’ofSS-2;^ 
only  •««OOi  ' 

copies  and  one  ^py  or 
Revised  New  Testament  - 
for  Other  Bibles,  ^ 

with  less  matter,  sell  for  115. 

t7*OrdevotaN4}e.  dTACEN 

WAMrEDt  Circulars  FREB. 

0.  S.  MAYO  A  OO.,160  taSUl.  Bt.  Chlcago.lU. 


Warner  Bros.  Celebrated  Coraline  Corsets 

are  the  acknowledged  utaudard  of  Europe  and 
America. 

The  Flexible  IXlp  (see  cut)  Is  especially 
adapted  to  those  whose  corsets  break  overthe  hip. 
The  Health,  Nursing,  Coraline,  Abdominal  and 
Misses’ Corsets,  are  ail  popular  styles,  adapted  to 
ladies  of  different  forms. 

Price,  iVom  $I  up.  For  balk  bt  T.BAPnfO 
Mbrcbakts  Everywhere.  Avoid  all  imitatioiu. 
Ho  sure  our  name  in  on  the  box, 

WARNER  BROS., 

353  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK- 


1840.  Physicians  1884. 

Highly  Recoinmend 
It  for  Ob.ppml 

Hand*  V  ■ 


Toilet  .ad 
Nnrsery.  All 
Dmgglits  Keep  It  ' 
Sample  for  )8e.  Stamp. 


MrsPott’s  p  guo  IRON 


COLD 

ADVANTACES . 

OTBURN  the  Ha*,, 

.  po  DETACHABLE 

WALNUT  HANDLE. 

DOUBLE  POINTED. IRON  BOTH  WAYS. 

B£3JINUSEANDQ^£^P 

three  irons  ’ 

ONE  HANDLE  AND  A  STAND  TO  A  SET. 

FOR  SALE  BV  THE 

■HARDWARE  TRADE- 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT. 

FK1MK*8  Palcat  Keicctor*  iri*e  the  !!••€  P^weffbU  the  Befteeti 
Ciiewpcet  end  the  Beet  Liffht  known  for  Churches,  Scores,  show  Windows. 
Parlors.  Banks.  Oihees.  Picture  Galleries,  Theatres,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele* 
f  ant  dMiens.  Send  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 


to  churches  and  the  trade. 


la  P.  P1UJIK«  Ml  PMri  >tr— t.  Be  T. 


And  DItMtes  af  IM 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNSSI 

Can  be  taken  at  bone.  No  case 
Incurable  when  our  auestiona 
arc  properly  anaweied.  Write 
for  ekculars.  testimonials,  etc., 

BBT.  T.  P.  CBlLMbTrejg  •Uw 
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THE  GESERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


FIBST  DAT. 

Saratoga,  Mat  15,  1884. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  The 
Permanent  Clerk,  Bev.  W.  H.  Boberts,  D.D.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Bev.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D.,  the 
opening  sermon  would  be  preached  by  Bev.  Henry 
H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  the  last  Moderator  present. 

The  preliminary  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Bev.  John  Dinsmore,  D.D.,  of  Bloomington,  Ill., 
Bev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
and  Bev.  W.  B.  Terrett  of  Saratoga. 

THE  SERMON. 

Taking  for  a  text  Isaiah  xliii.  5,  6,  and  Matt, 
xxvlii.  19,  20,  the  sermon  was  a  most  eloquent  and 
cogent  setting  forth  of  the  great  purpose  and  work 
of  the  Church  as  God's  missionary  agency  to  all 
the  world.  Beginning  with  a  fit  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  Assembly  was  convened  for  the  first 
time  with  two  of  its  offices  left  vacant  by  death, 
the  preacher  went  on  to  remind  his  hearers  that 
this  semi-centennial  of  the  Foreign  missionary  la¬ 
bors  of  our  Church  was  a  fit  time  to  review  the 
principles  and  the  scope  of  the  work,  its  objects 
and  motives.  These  several  aspects  were  discussed 
with  fulness  and  power.  But  the  beloved  mission¬ 
ary  preacher  especially  gave  weight  and  emphasis 
to  the  position  that  the  Church  should  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  world  because  it  believes  in 
the  future  triumph  of  the  Oosrpd.  Here  we  quote 
without  abridgment :  , 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  not  leading  a  forlorn 
hope.  It  moves  forward,  full  of  the  inspiration  of 
a  buoyant,  joyous  faith  in  the  inherent  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  conquer  the  world.  It  holds  no 
pessimist  philosophy,  no  depressing  conviction 
that  we  are  in  a  hopelees  struggle  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds. 

Holding  in  its  hand  the  imperial  commission  to 
disciple  all  nations,  with  the  promise  of  the  om¬ 
nipotent  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
change  the  hearts  of  men ;  with  the  Word  of  God, 
which  is  quick  and  powerful  to  penetrate  the  dark¬ 
est  minds ;  with  the  assurance  of  the  King  of  kings 
Himself,  that  in  going  to  evangelize  the  nations  He 
will  be  with  us  always  unto  the  end  of  the  world ; 
with  the  past  history  of  Christian  missions  to  stim¬ 
ulate  its  zeal ;  with  the  knowledge  that  the  present 
age  is  the  brightest  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles ; 
in  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  pure  religion ;  in 
faithful  study  of  the  Word  of  God ;  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  250,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
250  languages;  in  personal  consecration;  in  in¬ 
creasing  liberality ;  in  self-sacrifice  for  Christ ;  in 
enlarg^  plans  and  labors  for  new  missionary’  en- 
terprtoes ;  in  the  new  enlistment  of  the  consecrated 
womanhood  of  the  Church,  giving  a  new  meaning 
to  the  68th  Psalm,  verse  11,  “  The  Lord  giveth  the 
word,  and  the  women  that  publish  the  glad  tidings 
are  a  neat  host,”  until  25  women’s  Boards  of  Mis¬ 
sions  have  become  a  mighty  power  in  the  world ; 
in  the  rapidly  Increasing  facilities  of  intercourse 
between  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth ;  in  the 
growing  power  and  infiuence  of  Christian  nations, 
and  the  waning  power  of  Paganism  and  Moham¬ 
medanism;  in  the  steady  crumbling  of  the  walls 
and  the  gates  which  had  barred  the  entrance  of 
Christian  missions  for  ages;  and  in  the  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  the  great  evangelical  Christian  Chur¬ 
ches  of  all  continents  for  a  general  aggressive 
movement  upon  the  whole  unevangelizcd  world, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  “  He  hath  purchased 
with  His  own  blood,”  moves  forward,  “fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners.” 

We  will  not,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been,  or  is,  or  is  to  be, 
a  failure.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to  reprove  the 
world,  to  guide  men  into  all  truth,  to  show  men 
things  to  come,  to  take  of  what  is  Christ’s  and 
show  it  unto  men,  and  testify  of  Christ  to  men. 
He  began  to  reveal  His  mighty  regenerating  and 
transforming  power  at  the  Pentecost,  displayed  it 
more  and  more  in  the  Apostolic  age,  showing  that 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel  were  b^inning  to  be 
fulfilled,  “  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh." 
Men  were  bom  of  the  Spirit  and  sanctified  by  the 
Spirit,  and  at  timee  through  all  the  ages  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  has  been  manifest  in  reformations,  re¬ 
vivals,  spiritual  awakenings,  and  mar\'ellous  spir¬ 
itual  transformations. 

Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  'i 


Are  there 

human  liearte  harder  or  viler  or  fiercer  or  more 
seemingly  hopeless,  than  thousands  of  those  al¬ 
ready  transformed  by  His  wondrous  grace  'i  Are 
there  nations  more  debased  than  those  already 
rescued  from  the  most  revolting  and  savage  bar¬ 
barism  to  the  peace  and  light  of  Christian  life  and 
character ;  than  the  Fiji  Islands,  so  recently  blood¬ 
thirsty  cannibals,  now  rejoicing  in  nine  hundred 
Christian  churches  ? 

Is  the  command  to  dis(4ple  the  nations  limited 
to  a  mere  minority  of  the  race  ?  Or  does  the  com¬ 
mand  to  preach  the  Gospel  mean  simply  the  formal 
utterance  of  set  Gospel  phrases  for  a  brief  period 
by  a  transient  herald,  as  if  the  preaching  “for  a 
testimony  ”  meant  simply  to  shout  in  the  ears  of  a 
few  individuals  in  each  tribe  of  people  the  tidings 
of  their  inevitable  doom  ?  Not  such  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Paul,  who  in  one  city  by  the  space  of  three 
years  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day 
with  tears. 

The  great  commission  extends  from  tlie  ascen¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  pos¬ 
itive,  honest,  and  obligatory.  It  is  positive  as  en¬ 
joining  distinct,  clearly  defined  duties.  It  is  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  It  leaves  no 
discretion  to  the  Church  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 
The  Gospel  is  to  be  preached,  and  to  all.  It  is  an 
honest  C/Ommission.  It  means  what  it  says.  The 
Gospel  is  to  be  preached  thoroughly,  clearly,  pa¬ 
tiently,  in  faith  that  it  is  meant  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation.  It  is  not  a  sham  Gospel,  nor 
is  it  to  be  preached  in  a  half-hearted,  despairing 
way.  Our  Lord  gave  His  command  in  awful  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  intended  that  His  Gospel  sliould  bo 
preached  as  a  living,  real  witness  of  salvation 
through  faith  in  Him.  It  was  not  given  to  a  close 
corporation,  nor  meant  for  a  close  corporation,  but 
given  to  the  world.  It  is  to  be  honestly  preached, 
as  if  meant  for  human  salvation,  and  not  simply  as 
the  knell  of  a  condemned  world.  “God  sent  not 
His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved.” 

It  is  an  honest  proclamation  to  be  honestly  car¬ 
ried  to  mankind.  It  is  to  be  repeated  and  rejK'ated 
and  impressed  upon  the  world,  and  renewed  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation. 

It  is  an  ooliqatory  commission,  not  to  be  evaded 
or  shirked.  It  is  backed  by  supreme  authority.  It 
allows  of  no  excuses.  It  must  be  obeyed,  and 
obeyed  by  all  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  must  do 
it  or  be  found  unfaithful. 

The  question  is  not  Shall  it  be  done  ?  but  How 
can  we  do  our  part  in  the  work  ?  The  Gospel  is 
still  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  It  has 
not  become  weakness,  nor  is  it  dependent  upon  the 
weakness  of  man.  Its  power  rests  not  upon  any 
temporary  raactment  or  transient  system  or  feeble 
human  agency.  It  is  foimded  on  Infinite  Power, 
and  as  such  it  is  irresistible. 

Christ  himself  is  working  through  the  Gospel  in 
the  midst  of  His  Church.  As  the  God  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  He  guides  the  affairs  of  nations,  of  men  in 
masses ;  as  the  God  of  Grace,  He  transforms  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  individuals. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  new  element  to  be 
hereafter  introduced  into  the  Christian  economy 
which  is  to  add  to  that  power,  already  infinite 
which  Is  armed  and  engaged  in  behalf  of  human 
salvation.  New  appliances  and  means  on  our  part 
may  be  devised  and  put  into  operation  in  the  elu 
oidation  and  application  of  the  existing  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  these 
are  (mly  means  to  an  end.  We  may  devise  no  new 
Gospel.  We  may  add  nothing  to  the  Gospel,  and 
take  nothing  from  it.  It  was  adapted  bc>  Asia 
Africa,  and  Europe  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  is 
adapted  to  these  and  all  other  lands  to^ay.  The 
Gosj^i  which  transformed  the  Boman  Empire  can 
transform  the  empires  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

And  we  may  reverently  and  confidmitly  say  that 
there  Is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  even  the  person¬ 
al  presence  of  our  Divine  Lord  himself  in  the  fiesh 
on  earth  again  would  add  anything  to  that  tremen¬ 
dous  vitalizing  spiritual  energy  with  which  in  the 
work  of  the  Omnipotent  Spirit,  He  has  clothed  the 
Gospel  of  a  crucified  and  rismi  Bedeemer. 

It  was  expedient  for  the  Church  and  the  worid 
♦K^t.  He  should  go  aw^  to  send  the  mighty  En¬ 
lightener,  the  Sp&t  of  'Truth.  And  that  Spirit  has 
wrought  mightily,  is  still  working  mightily,  and 
will  sHil  work  i^^htily  in  the  future  salvation  of 
the  world. 

The  weakness,  the  halting,  the  loss  of  power 
and  efficiency,  are  all  in  the  human  instruments. 
In  the  slackness  of  the  Church,  in  unbelief,  in  indif- 
fermice,  in  narrowness  of  vision.  The  triumphal 
chariot  of  His  Kingly  Majesty  will  move  onward, 
whether  we  ride  upon  it  or  be  crushed  beneath  it, 
or  be  left  far  behind.  And  even  were  it  supposed 
our  Lord  might  return  and  dwell  on  earth 
•gain  in  human  form,  what  does  the  suppmition 
involve  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  second  humiliation. 
His  humiliation  preceded  His  exaltation,  and  the 
exaltation  necessarily  followed  in  the  law  of  the 
divine  economy,  the  humiliation.  For  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  is  a  growth,  an  advance,  a  progress 


from  lower  to  higher,  from  foundation  to  topstone, 
from  seed  to  fruit,  from  type  to  antitype,  from 
promise  and  prophecy  to  glorious  fulfilment.  It 
is  not  a  retrogression,  a  return  to  beggarly  ele¬ 
ments  and  scaffoldings,  after  the  glorious  temple 
is  once  completed  with  triumphal  shouts  of  “grace, 
grace  unto  it.” 

There  wiil  be  no  second  humiliation  of  our  Lord. 
And  what  conceivable  condition  in  which  He  could 
reign  on  earth  in  bodily  visible  form  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  world,  with  all  that  such  reigning  involves, 
could  be  other  than  a  humiliation  as  compared 
with  the  transcradent  glory  in  which  He  now  reigns 
on  high  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  To 
appear  on  earth  in  His  glory  would  smite  with 
blindness  every  human  beholder,  and  to  reign  in 
any  circumstances  on  an  earthly  localized  material 
throne,  would  involve  the  very  condition  of  limita¬ 
tion  as  to  space  and  time,  from  which  the  mission 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  intended  to  free  His  Church 
and  the  world  forever. 

It  has  been  gravely  urged,  and  that  by  Christian 
writers,  that  we  are  not  to  expect  the  conversion  of 
the  world  from  any  increase  of  our  present  means 
of  evangelizing  the  nations,  nor  by  any  working  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  but  “by  a  stupendous  display  of 
Divine  wrath  upon  all  the  apostate  and  ungodly.” 

“  The  universal  Church  is  to  be  established,  not  by 
gradual  conversion  more  or  less  rapid,  under  this 
dispensation,  but  by  the  personal  advent  of  our 
Lord  himself ;  not  by  an  extension  of  the  Gospel, 
the  labors  of  ministers,  or  any  gracious  instrumen¬ 
tality  now  at  work,  but  by  the  angels  of  God.” 
Again,  “the  world  is  not  growing  better,  but  worse, 
under  all  human  efforts.”  “  The  power  of  Christ, 
in  a  new  moral  system,  is  to  complete  what  His 
grace  has  failed  to  accomplish  in  this.”  These 
quotations  would  indicate  that  the  work  of  evange¬ 
lizing  the  world  is  a  hopeless  task;  that  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  fulfil  Christ’s  command  we  are  “feed¬ 
ing  the  Church  upon  unauthorized  speculations,” 
and  that  the  only  true  course  for  the  Church  is  to 
fold  its  arms  in  fatalistic  melancholy,  and  await 
those  awful  scenes  of  desolation  and  destruction, 
which  are  to  sweep  away  the  pagan  nations,  and  by 
unparalleled  judgments,  purge  the  earth  for  the 
abode  of  God’s  elect. 

It  is  urged  that  prophecy  abounds  in  predictions 
of  dire  events  and  judgments  which  are  to  precede 
and  accompany  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church. 

But  is  the  destruction  of  the  unbelieving  nations 
the  only  possible  service  to  be  rendered  by  Divine 
judgmente  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  jthe 
world  ?  Have  not  the  revolutions  and  convulsions, 
the  wars  and  upturnings  of  the  past  2,000  years 
proved  mighty  auxiliaries  to  the  advancing  king¬ 
dom  of  our  God  ?  Were  those  who  preached  the 
Gospel  to  Europe,  and  to  our  pagan  ancestors  in 
the  British  isles,  and  by  whose  labors  whole  na¬ 
tions  were  Christianized,  utterly  mistaken  in  their 
principles  and  modes  of  operation  ?  If  it  was  right 
to  Christianize  one  nation,  why  not  all  nations, 
especially  when  the  Lord  has  bidden  us  disciple 
them  all.  Have  not  the  judgmente  of  God  proved 
to  be  the  ploughshare  by  which  the  soil  has  been 
upturned  to  receive  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  ? 

God,  even  our  God,  is  on  the  throne.  He  will 
overturn  and  overturn  in  the  future,  as  He  did  in 
the  past,  when  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Messiah  to  the  world,  and  opened  the 
way  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  receive  the  Gospel. 

Have  we  not  seen  in  our  own  lifetime,  the  work¬ 
ing  of  God’s  mighty  hand,  in  great  political  and 
social  overtumings  in  China  and  India,  in  Japan 
and  Madagascar,  in  Africa  and  Continental  Europe, 
in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  for  the 
time  being  have  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Church  in  those  lands,  and  yet  have 
turned  out  to  its  actual  growth  and  advancement  ? 
Without  alluding  in  detail  to  the  Tae-Ping  revolt, 
which  in  twenty  years  is  estimated  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  200  millions  of  human  beings,  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  which  shed  so  much  of  innocent 
blood,  the  Japanese  iK>litical  revolution,  the  up¬ 
heaving  in  Madagascar,  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  European  wars  terminating  in  Solferino,  Sa- 
dowa,  and  Sedan,  all  of  which  broke  the  power  of 
hoary  systems  of  wrong  or  complicity  with  many, 
or  the  most  of  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  liu- 
man  liberty ;  let  us  glance  briefiy  at  the  four  coii- 
vuteioiis  which  have  shaken  the  Ottoman  Empire 
within  thirty  years,  as  an  Illustration  of  the  fact 
that  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  righteousness  in  tlie 
world,  gains  some  of  its  noblest  victories  througli 
the  agency  of  blood  and  terror,  of  massacre  and 
revolution. 

Glancing  at  the  results  of  the  Crimean  War, 
which  for  a  season  convulsed  the  whole  Turkish 
Empire  and  threatened  all  progress,  but  finally  re. 
suited  in  protection  and  a  civil  autonomy  to  the 
evangelical  communities  in  Turkey ;  next  refen-ing 
to  the  Syrian  massacres  of  1860,  as  similarly  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  subortlination  of  the  wildest  out¬ 
breaks  to  the  divine  plan  for  the  advancement  of 
the  truth ;  to  the  coincident  issue  of  the  New  Te.s- 
tament  in  Arabic,  and  finally  to  the  revolt  of  Arabi 
Pasha  in  1882  as  the  latest  uprising  of  Moslem 
frenzy,  the  preacher  continued : 

Truly,  though  the  heathen  rage  and  the  {teople 
imagine  a  vain  thing,  “  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  shall  laugh.”  “When  the  judgmente  of  God 
are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will 
learn  righteousness”  (Isa.  xxvi.  !*>.  “Come,  be¬ 
hold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations  He 
hath  made  in  the  earth.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease 
unto  the  end  of  the  earth  ;  He  breaketh  th«*  bow 
and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder;  He  bumeth  th(> 
chariot  in  the  fire.  Be  still  and  know  that  1  am 
God.  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen ;  I  will 
be  exaltetl  in  the  earth  ”  (Psalm  xlvi).  .  .  . 

We  are  not  then  shut  up  to  interpret  the  pi-ophe- 
cies  of  divine  judgmente  as  necessarily  involving 
the  destruction  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Christian  dispensation  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  world.  The  wrath  of  man  will  praist' 
the  Lord.  Every  revolution  leads  sooner  or  later 
to  reconstruction.  Every  upturning  of  the  soil  up¬ 
roots  old  evils  and  fits  the  eartli  for  the  bbissed 
8ee<l-80wiug  of  the  truth. 

Dr.  Jessup  concluded  his  eloquent  and  powerful 
plea  for  missions,  and  their  ground  of  success, 
with  a  glance  at  the  feeble  beginnings  of  the  great 
movement,  when  Carey  was  ridicule<i,  and  two 
overtures  being  laid  btdore  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (in  1796),  the  scheme 
was  denounced  as  “highly  dangerous  to  the  good 
order  of  society,”  and  rejected  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  improper  and  absuni  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  abroad  while  there  remained  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  home  without  the  means  of  religious  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Continuing,  he  said ; 

Thank  God,  the  Church  has  swept  on  in  its  course 
out  of  that  dark  moral  e*‘lipse.  Thank  God  that 
no  officer  of  any  re8pectat)le  rfdigious  assembly  in 
our  day  would  venture  to  suppress  advocacy  of  the 
missionary  work. 

The  Church  is  outstripping  the  world  in  its  on¬ 
ward  movement.  The  foundations  of  the  past  have 
not  been  laid  in  vain.  With  millions  of  youths 
studying  the  Word  of  God,  history  will  not  repeat 
itself  in  another  Romish  apostacy. 

We  nee<i  not  the  ministry  of  angels,  the  gift  of 
miracles.  Miracles  alone  never  converteti  men. 
Let  us  not  question  or  doubt  the  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  attended  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
neM  consecrated  lives,  devoid  hearts,  working 
hands,  united  effort,  a  recognition  of  our  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  Lord's  property. 

Let  us  be  patient  while  we  toil  on,  and  pray  on 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Let  us  not  b*5  betrayed  into 
the  Impatient  demand  “  Let  him  hasten  his  work, 
that  we  may  see  it,  and  let  the  counsel  of  the  Holy 
One  draw  nigh,  that  ite  may  know  it”  (Isa.  v.  19). 

The  work  goes  on  in  spite  of  iow  views  and  su¬ 
perficial  knowltnlge  of  the  work  among  Christians ; 
pessimist  theories  of  the  Church ;  secular  misrep¬ 
resentations  of  missionary  work ;  the  feebleness 
and  mistakes  of  the  instruments  used ;  neglect  of 
Missions  in  so  many  Sabbath-schools ;  the  appetite 
for  exaggerated  statistics ;  the  evil  Infiuence  of  un¬ 
godly  foreigners  in  heathen  lands ;  the  inadequate 
manning  of  so  many  fields  already  occupied ;  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  work  in  a  foreign  language ; 
the  skepticism  of  some  as  to  men’s  need  of  the 
Gospel;  the  dreadful  licentiousness  in  heathen 
lands ;  the  power  of  resistance  of  hoary  systems  of 
error,  and  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the  devil  and 
his  angels. 

The  cause  of  Missions  cannot  fail,  will  not  fail, 
must  not  fail.  Let  us  as  individuals  and  as 
Church  here  in  this  great  Assembly,  in  view  of  the 
promisee  and  the  past  mercies  of  God,  conscious  of 
our  own  shortcomings  and  infirmities,  and  yet 
strong  through  Christ  who  strengthens  us,  renew- 
edly  consecrate  ourselves  this  day  to  Christ  our 
King  and  Lord,  and  resolve  that  so  far  as  our  per 
sonal  efforts  or  sufferings,  our  toils  and  prayers 
and  sacrifices  can  avail,  the  cause  of  Missions 
shall  never  fail. 

We  are  committed  to  it  for  life.  However  se¬ 
vere  or  protracted  the  confilct,  we  are  enlisted  for 
the  war.  We  will  not  coimt  our  property  as  our 
own,  nor  our  lives  dear  unto  us,  nor  withhold  our 
children  from  this  blessed  ser\ice.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  shall  be  left  undone.  And  the  work  will 
go  on  with  ever  accumulating  depth  and  power 
It  will  cross  new  seas,  penetrate  new  continents, 
gladden  new  hearts,  and  bring  new  trophies  to 
Christ,  our  King  and  Saviour. 

Wondrous  vision,  when  Christ  himself  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied !  Not 
yet  is  the  Lord  Christ  satisfied.  Not  yet  has  the 
world  received  all  His  fulness.  Not  yet  are  His 
commands  obeyed,  Uis  promises  fulfilled.  His  de¬ 


sires  accomplished.  He  died  for  all.  He  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  “  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  ”  to  come  in. 
Who  can  describe  that  glorious  spectacle,  when 
all  shall  be  Christ’s — east,  west,  north,  and  south 
—when  all  the  sons  and  dau^ters  are  brought  in  ? 
He  will  then  be  satisfied.  His  Church  will  have 
fought  and  won.  Peace  and  joy,  holiness  and 
love,  will  prevail,  until  at  length  shall  be  heard 
great  voices  in  heaven,  saying  “  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  Assembly 
was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Jessup.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements  offered  a  report  fixing 
the  hours  of  meeting  and  adjournment,  and  order 
of  exercises  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  in  the  evening,  after  which  the  Assembly  ad¬ 
journed  until  3  o’clock. 

afternoon. 

The  roll  of  the  Assembly  was  read  by  the  Per¬ 
manent  Clerk.  He  also  stated  that  elder  Wm.  G. 
Case,  a  commissioner  to  the  Assembly  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Los  Angeles,  had  died  on  the  11th 
instant  on  his  way  to  the  Assembly.  The  election 
for  Moderator  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Rev. 
George  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  of  Denver,  Col.,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  288  votes;  Rev.  W.  C.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  received  203  votes, 
and  Rev.  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
ceived  15.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  David  S.  Johnson, 
Jos.  E.  Nassau,  and  John  M.  Burgh,  and  elder 
Elias  R.  Monfort,  were  elected  Temporary  Clerks. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Rev.  Drs.  Wm.  E. 
Moore,  T.  Ralston  Smith,  S.  Irenmus  Prime,  and 
Judge  Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst,  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  Minute  with  regard  to  the  decease  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hatfield.  The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 
was,  by  a  large  majority,  chosen  to  the  office  of 
Stated  Clerk,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hatfield.  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D., 
and  Wm.  E.  Moore,  were  nominated  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Permanent  Clerk.  Dr.  Smith  having  with¬ 
drawn  his  name.  Dr.  Moore  was  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed. 

EVENING. 

The  Assembly  celebrated  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Dr.  Jessup  presided.  Dr.  Dimond  administered 
the  bread,  and  Dr.  Robinson  the  cup. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  morning  wore 
conducted  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Smith  of  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
The  Assembly  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Judge 
Pesshing.  The  Minutes  of  yesterday’s  session  were 
read. 

The  Assembly  resolved  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  ten  to  receive  all  papers  relative  to  the  Revised 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  report  to  this  body  what 
action  shall  be  taken  in  the  premises ;  also  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Committee,  consisting  of  one  minister  and 
one  elder  from  each  of  the  Home  Synods,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  answers  of  the  Presbyteries  to  the  Over¬ 
ture  on  Reduced  Representation,  and  that  all  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  subject  of  Reduced  Representation  be 
referred  to  this  Committee,  which  was  directed  to 
report  not  later  than  Wednesday,  May  21. 

Dr.  Prime  stated  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Assembly  had  convened  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and 
that  their  delegates  would  be  here,  and  moved  that 
the  Moderator  send  by  telegram  our  good  wishes 
to  that  body.  He  was  asked  by  the  Moderator  to 
write  the  telegram.  It  was  also  agreed  to  send 
similar  greetings  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  session  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  telegram  was  road  from  Rev.  William  Brown, 
D.D.,  of  the  Southern  General  Assembly.  exiMvss- 
ing  the  desire  of  that  As-sembly  that  our  delegates 
there,  Drs.  Mitchell  and  Nelson,  be  released  from 
any  engagements  which  may  interfere  with  their 
remaining  throughout  the  session. 

The  Moderator  announced  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees  as  follows : 

1.  BILLS  AXD  OVEBTL'BKS. 

Jlinwler*— Hnnry  H.  Jessup,  D.D.,  Meade  C.  Williams,  D.D., 
Hanford  A.  Edson.  D.D.,  Theodore  F.  White,  D.D.t  Jamas  R^ 
Hughes,  John  A.  Pinkerton,  Joseph  T.  Gibson,  WIlUam  K 
"uchanan.  .  i  i 

EldtTt—Jobn  J.  Glenn,  Reuben  F.  Smith,  ChaiSes  w.  Elj, 

ihn  Robertson,  -John  D.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  ChrlstlanlL. 


.Tohn 

Charles  W.  Nesblt. 

2.  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE. 

JAmttert— William  C.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Alfred  Nevin,  D.D., 
Charles  C.  Wallace.  D.D.,  Henry  C.  Biggs,  D.D.,  Samuel  T. 
8i>ear,  D.D.,  Robert  Beer,  Oliver  Kerr,  Richard  Montgomery. 

Efdert— Edward  Wells,  Edward  C.  Walker,  Jacob  B.  Tail- 
man,  John  L.  Westervelt,  Hon.  Robert  Beates,  John  A.  Craw¬ 
ford,  Jacob  Schuyler. 

3.  POLITY  or  THE  CHURCH. 

Minitters — T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge, 
P.D.,  Samuel  T.  Lowrle,  D.D.,  Alexander  G.  McDuley,  D.D., 
Theodore  W.  Roberts,  John  Junkin  Francis,  Robert  C.  Gal¬ 
braith,  Robert  F.  McLaren. 

Eldrrt—Hou.  Israel  S.  Sjiencer,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Weller, 
.lames  Hogg,  Samuel  D.  Caldwell,  William  J.  Wood,  John 
S.  Boyd,  Addison  R.  Flint. 

i.  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Minitltrt — Simon  J.  McPherson,  D.D.,  Edward  R.  Geary, 
D.D.,  Timothy  Hill,  D.D..  John  M.  Smith,  Robert  Strong; 
Geo.  T.  Crlssman,  Geo.  W.  Martin,  Henry  S.  Little. 

John  E.  Smith,  John  A.  Berry,  Robert  Gilchrist, 
.Toseph  R.  McLain,  Richard  H.  Wilson,  James  H.  Sherrill, 
John  C.  Maxwell. 

5.  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

Jfinut*rt— David  A.  Cunningham,  D.O.,  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke, 
Jr.,  Charles  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  BenJ.  C.  Henry,  Henry  V.  D.  Ne- 
vlus,  Edward  P.  Newton,  Maurice  Waller,  Ennals  J.  Adams. 

Elder*— Walter  Carter,  John  W.  Easby,  Amos  H.  Briggs, 
Thomas  R.  Stockton,  Lucian  H.  Ralston,  Hon.  Vincent  Mil¬ 
ler,  Samuel  L.  Plnneo. 

6.  EDUCATION, 

Jfiaijfer*— Samuel  P.  Sprecher,  DJ).,  Samuel  J.  M.  Eaton, 
D.D  ,  Roliert  F.  Wilson,  Thomas  Hill,  Robert  B.  Farrar, 
Loyal  Y.  Hays,  Albert  E.  Thomson. 

Elder*— William  C.  Wilson,  Willlain  Graham,  Abram  O. 
Blanding,  Ebln  T.  Albert,  Samuel  D.  Jennings,  M.D., Thom¬ 
as  D.  McCann,  George  H.  Stewart. 

7.  PUBLICATIDN, 

.Vinuler* — George  Alexander,  D.D.,  Robert  D.  Harper,  D.D., 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  D.D.,  John  G.  Hall',  D.D.,  James  G.  Craig¬ 
head,  D.D.,  David  H.  Sloan,  John  T.  Mills,  D.D.,  Heber  H. 
Beadle. 

Elder*— George  S.  Graham,  Samuel  3.  Spencer,  Martin  L. 
Miller,  Samuel  Ramsay,  M.D..  John  B.  Coulter,  Charles  W. 
Heydrlck,  Walton  H.  Chadwick. 

8.  CHURCH  ERECTION. 

Minittert — John  W.  Dinsmore,  D.!);,  Charles  F.  Mussey, 
D.D.,  Themas  Carter, George  M.  Darley,  Wm.  H.  Pumphrey, 
George  W.  Lyons,  William  C.  Alexander,  George  C.  Pollock. 

Elder* — John  Baird,  Samuel  F.  Hoffer,  Fred.  G.  Mills, 
John  F.  Loy,  Jeremiah  S.  Halsey,  Charles  Crane,  Rupert  Q. 
O’Brien. 

U.  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

.Ih'ni*fer*— Charles  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  Samuel  M.  HRmlll, 
D.D.,  Charles  8.  Robinson,  D.D..  Wm.  F.  Kean.  Alexander 
B.  Morey,  Samuel  M.  Crlssmanv  Asa  8.  FIsfce,  Alexander 
McA.  Thorburn. 

Elder*— Charles  8.  Holt,  Chnuneey  G.  Talcott,  Robert  P. 
Stoll,  John  Roberts,  Henty  M.  Lyle.  Charles  L.  Kellogg, 
James  Bayles. 

10.  MINISTERIAL  BELIEF. 

ifinuler* — S.  Irena^us  Prime,  D.D.,  Lawrence  G.  Hay,  DJ>., 
Reuben  S.  Goodman,  Wm.F.  Rlngland,  Luther  M.  Bidden, 
Anthony  A.  Mealy,  William  J.  Fraaer,  Albert  F.  Hala. 

Elder* — James  Vanhorn,  John  D.  Durkees,  Lyman  B;  Vor- 
hles,  William  R.  Ragsdale,  John  B.  Moderwell,  Edwin  P. 
Welles,  James  H.  Bruen. 

11.  FBEEDMEN. 

Jfuu*ler*— Isaac  N.  Hays,  D.D.,  Samuel  A.  Mutehmore, 
D.D.,  Albert  Erdman,  D.H.,  Russell  A.  McKinley,  Walter  8. 
Rudolph,  Clarence  E.  Hills,  Silas  Hazlett,  JohnC.  Simmons. 

Elder* — Samuel  Field,  Wlnthmp  S.  Gilman,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Kirkpatrick,  William  T.  Hamilton,  Allison  E.  Reid,  Andrew 
Singer,  T.  Wilson  Hanna. 

12.  COLLEGE  AID. 

JA'ni*trr*— John  F.  Hendy,  James  G.  K.  McClure,  John  T. 
Oxtoby,  William  H.  Lester,  John  W.  Ellis,  Robert  A.  Oondit, 
J.  Allen  Maxwell,  Joseph  D.  Smith. 

Elder* — George  L.  Buell,  Jason  W.  Strevell.Geo.  W.  Armes, 
John  D.  Pudney,  Ephraim  Banning,  James  W.  Brace,  Bos¬ 
well  L.  Chase. 

13.  FOBEION  CORBESPONDENCE. 

Jftni*ler*— Alexander  H.  Beed,  Ph.D.,  Henry  T.  McClelland, 
Edward  P.  Reach,  D.  Dwight  Bigger,  Samuel  L.  Allison,  Geo. 
F.  Whitworth,  Alexander  Adair,  Franklin  D.  Harris. 

Elder*— Henry  McCrae,  William  H.  Putnam,  Geo.  W.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Andrew  Grassley,  Thomas  B.  Stratton,  Joseph  C. 
Hoffer,  Robin  H.  Richardson. 

14.  BENEVOLENCE. 

Jfmuler* — Kneeland  P.  Ketcham,  D.D.,  Thomas  Gordon, 
Madison  E.  McKIllip,  Edward  B.  Buokhalter,  Hemingway 
J.  Gaylord,  John  N.  Ervin,  Arthur  J.  Waugh,  John  L.  Taylor. 

Elder* — Thos.  Kane,  Andrew  Richardson,  I.  Butler  Clapp, 
John  McGregor,  Henry  A.  Lyman,  Samuel  T.  Fisher,  M.D. 
Myron  G.  Willard. 

15.  NARRATIVE. 

JKai*<er*— Ben- Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  William  G.  Tayler,  D.D., 
John  Kelly,  George  W.  Luccock,  John'A.  Hahn,  Harlan  P. 
Carson,  William  b.  Buck,  James  8.  Reid. 

Elder*— Harvey  T.  Swarthout,  Derrick  O.  Perrlne,  Richard 
Taylor,  Joseph  D.  lAingstreth,  Francis  8.  Stewart,  John  G. 
Stewart,  Sylvester  D.  Husted. 

15.  TEMPERANCE. 

Jfisuter* — James  A.  P.  MoGaw,  D.D.,  John  Elliott,  Peter  H 
Burkhardt,  Oliver  8.  Thompson,  Heber  GUI,  Wm.  Campbell, 
Samuel  W.  Pringle,  Jacob  8.  Thompson. 

Eider* — Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Enoch  K.  Robinson,  William 
M.  McPherson,  Frank  Burt,  John  A.  Stevenson,  Joseph  F. 
Woods,  Frank  J.  Burnham. 

17.  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE. 

Jfmuler* — Geo.  T.  Purves,  Franklin  Orr,  Edward  P.  Whal 
Ion,  William  E.  Kimball,  George  H.  Williamson,  Benjamin 
T.  Phillips,  Maxwell  Phillips,  Albert  Irwin. 

Elder*— Harvey  J.  King,  Frederick  W.  Blohm,  Frederick 
Fuller,  Samuel  L.  Hawkes,  Alexander  M.  Scott,  Ellab  A. 
Vaughn,  William  Boyd. 

18.  MILEAGE 

Elder* — Louis  Chapin,  Boyle  I.  McClure,  William  T.  Cope, 
Jesse  B.  Sutton,  Wilford  L.  Wilson,  William  B.  Halbert, 
Joslah  Morrow. 

19.  FINANCE. 

Eider* — Robert  JaBTay,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Charles  M.  Irwin, 
M.D.,  Bradley  W.  Lewis,  Noah  Amen,  Wm,  Francis,  Robert 
B.  Crowell, 

A  Committee  on  Elections  was  appointed,  with 
Rev.  Robert  Beer,  D.D.,  chairman. 


On  motion  of  Dr.  Prime,  Rev.  Dr.  Safford,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  was  invited  to  address  the  Assembly  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  work  of  that  society  in  France. 

The  roll  of  Synods  was  called  for  records  and 
papers,  and  the  roll  of  Presb3rtorles  for  papers. 

A  Committee  on  Concerts  of  Prayer  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  with  Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  chairman. 

AFTEBNOON. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  sends  fraternal  greetings  and  congratula¬ 
tions.  See  Eph.  iii.  M-21. 

The  same  telegram  substantially  was  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  judicial  commissions, 
referred  to  this  Assembly  by  the  last :  Rev,  Drs. 
W.  R.  Bingham,  Anson  J.  Upson,  J.  Agnew  Craw¬ 
ford,  W.  F.  Johnson,  Charles  E.  Walker,  and  El¬ 
ders  H.  M.  Palmer,  Ephraim  Banning,  Henry  A. 
Seymour,  James  H.  Sherrill,  John  F.  Loy,  and 
John  Robertson. 

The  late  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Haffleld,  D.D. 

Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  in  behalf  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Minute  concerning  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hatfield,  presented  the  following : 

The  General  Assembly  hereby  records  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  its  respect  for  the  ineinoiy  of  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Hatfield,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  this  body  since 
the  Reunion  in  1870,  and  its  Moderator  in  1^3.  It 
recognizes  the  great  value  of  his  labors  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Church,  the  suavity  and  tact 
with  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  and  the  im¬ 
press  which  his  clerical  skill  and  fidelity  have  left 
on  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Sincerely  sor¬ 
rowing  for  the  loss  it  has  sustained,  the  Assembly 
rejoices  that  it  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest 
proof  of  its  regard  and  affection,  and  tenders  its 
hearty  condolence  to  his  family,  and  its  sympathy 
to  a  sorrowing  Church. 

The  Minute  was  adopted,  and  a  copy  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Hatfield.  Pending  its 
adoption,  the  Assembly  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Drs. 
T.  Ralston  Smith  and  S.  Irenseus  Prime,  who  paid 
warm  tributes  to  the  meraoiy  of  the  departeil  fa¬ 
ther  in  Israel. 

EVENING. 

In  the  evening  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting 
was  held  in  the  interest  of  the  Sabbath-school 
work.  Able  addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Drs. 
H.  H.  Jessup,  W.  C.  Roberts,  and  S.  J.  McPherson, 
and  Hon.  George  S.  Graham  of  Philadelphia. 

THIRD  DAY. 

After  the  usual  half  hour’s  devotional  exercises, 
the  Assembly  was  opened  with  prayer.  The  Min¬ 
utes  of  yesterday  were  read  and  approved.  The 
Moderator  announced  a  Committee,  with  Rev.  Jolui 
W.  Ellis  chairman,  to  bring  in  a  Minute  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Elder  Case;  also  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
duced  Representation,  consisting  of  one  minister 
and  one  elder  from  each  Home  Synod,  with  Rev. 
S.  A.  Mutehmore,  D.D.,  chairaian. 

A  petition  concerning  the  presentation  of  Min¬ 
utes  of  Synod  in  printed  form,  signed  by  all  except 
four  of  the  Stated  Clerks  of  Synods,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Polity  of  the  Church. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief,  was  presented  by  the  chairman.  Rev. 
S.  Irenieus  Prime,  D.D.  The  Assembly  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Rev.  George  Hale,  D.D.,  secretarj’  of 
the  Board,  Dr.  Spear,  Dr.  Prime,  Dr.  Mutehmore, 
Dr.  Haiiiill,  Elder  Thomas  Kane,  Dr.  Harper,  Dr. 
Nevin,  and  Dr.  Ellis,  after  which  the  report  was 
adopted. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  during  the  year  have 
iK^en :  From  churches,  &c.,  $81,768.01 ;  from  inter¬ 
est  on  investments,  &c.,  $15,362.20;  total,  $97,130 
21.  It  has  given  for  the  support  of  disabled  min- 
istci-s,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers,  $88,- 
002.06 ;  for  the  furnishing  of  the  Mlnistei’s’  Home 
at  Perth  *114, 4UU ;  and  paid  for  expenses — 

salaries,  printing,  Ac. — $5,213.51 ;  total,  $105  617.57, 
or  $8,487.36  in  excess  of  receipts.  The  Board  be¬ 
gan  the  year  with  a  balance  of  $15,745.61,  which 
has  therefore  been  reduced  to  $7,258.25,  the  pres¬ 
ent  balance  on  hand.  It  has  aided  205  disabled 
ministers,  262  widows  of  ministers,  and  31  orphan 
families. 

A  fraternal  letter  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
General  Conference,  was  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Correspondence. 

The  Assembly  agreed  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
fifteen  to  consider  the  advisability  of  some  plan  of 
insurance  for  ministers. 

Dr.  Jessup  offered  the  following : 

That  this  Assembly  expresses  its  deliberate  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  aiqiarently  growing  practice  of 
purchasing  and  reading  secular  newspapers  on  the 
Lord’s  day. 

He  supportiHi  this  by  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
plea  for  the  protection  of  the  Sabbath  from  tlie  dis¬ 
training  infiuence  of  secular  newspapers. 

Dr.  Edson  askeil  that  action  go  further  than  this, 
since  there  were  other  great  violations  of  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  Sabbath  which  demanil  attention,  and 
moveii  for  a  committee  of  five,  with  Dr.  Jessup 
chairman. 

Prof.  John  Robertson  of  Santa  Fe  spoke  of  the 
dreadful  desecration  of  the  Sabbatii  in  New  Mexico. 

Tiie  Committee  appointed  are  Rev.  Drs.  H.  H. 
Jessup,  H.  A.  Edson,  and  Charles  H.  Little,  and 
Hon.  C.  L.  Pe-sshing  and  Andrew  Grassley. 


A  YEAR  OF  GOOD  WORK. 

The  doings  of  the  American  Tract  Society  for 
the  past  yisar  were  reported  at  its  annual  meeting, 
Wednesday,  May  7th,  to  an  audience  of  representa¬ 
tive  Christians,  wlio  were  as  deeply  interested  as 
even  in  the  old-time  .Anniversary  Week,  both  in 
the  report  presented  and  in  tlie  voluntary  address¬ 
es.  It  was  held  in  the  Madison  Square  lecture- 

>om. 

Among  the  new  publications,  93  in  number, 
special  mention  was  made  of  a  dozen  “Books  for 
the  Times,”  written  by  eminent  British  scholars, 
and  printed  in  an  attractive  form,  but  at  low  prices, 
to  meet  the  skepticism  of  the  day;  with  several 
familiar  tracts  on  the  Evidences,  for  popular  use. 
Attention  was  also  called  to  the  wide  vari^y  of 
books  and  tracts  for  young  men,  young  women, 
and  children,  devotional  works,  temperance  works, 
tracts  for  pastors  and  Christian  workers,  and  those 
in  foreign  languages— among  others  Hodge’s  “Way 
of  Life”  in  Spanish,  and  “Bible  History”  in  the 
Mortlock  language. 

Among  the  older  volumes  reprinted  during  the 
year  were  a  large  number  in  the  so-called  “Popu 
lar  Series  ’’—standard  books  for  general  circulation 
put  at  extremely  low  prices.  Still  further  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  Christian  books,  the  price  of  some 
180  others  was  reduced,  to  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

The  whole  number  of  the  volumes  printed  in  the 
year  was  279,250,  and  of  tracts  5,295,397 ;  of  the 
Society’s  seven  periodicals  in  English  and  German, 
over  4,0(X),(X)0  copies. 

The  grants  of  publications  for  the  year  amount¬ 
ed  to  $37,150,  or  nearly  56  millions  of  pages — ^al- 
most  one-fourth  sent  across  the  ocean,  the  rest  to 
our  army,  navy,  inland  watermen,  to  asylums, 
hospitals  and  prisons,  to  mission-schools,  immi¬ 
grants,  other  societies  and  Christian  workers,  and 
by  the  hands  of  colporteurs,  agents,  and  life-mem¬ 
bers. 

In  colportage  163  men  were  employed,  30  of  whom 
were  students.  They  labored  all  or  part  of  the 
year  in  34  States  and  Territories,  and  in  Canada ; 
made  155,225  family  visits,  placed  133,463  volumes, 
and  addressed  4,614  religious  meetings. 

The  grants  to  Foreign  Missions  were  $7,535  in 
cash,  over  $5,000  in  elec>trotypes,  and  over  $2,500  in 
home  publications — a  total  of  $15,206,  some  $3,000 
I  greater  than  last  year.  Cheering  reports  were  re- 
I  ceived  from  thirty  different  .stations  benefited  by 


these  grants,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  both 
abroad  and  at  home  the  work  of  the  Tract  Society 
is  more  needed  than  ever  before. 

Addresses  of  hearty  appreciation  of  the  Society’s 
work  at  home  and  in  the  wide  field  of  the  world 
were  made  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Deems,  Rev.  Messrs.  Butler  of  Mexico,  Hubbard 
of  Western  Turkey,  Martin  of  Utah,  Gulick  of 
Spain,  and  Merwin  of  Chili.  Rev.  Dr.  Chiekering 
of  Washington  urged  the  importance  of  individual 
effort  for  the  good  of  souls,  introduced  by  an  ap¬ 
propriate  tract.  C.  B.  Knevals  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
Reinke  of  this  city  warmly  commended  colporteur 
Goldstein’s  work  in  Castle  Garden. 


Current  iSurnto. 


PBRSONAl.  AND  NBWS  ITBHS. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  been  voted  a  public 
nuisance  at  Salem,  Mass. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  prints  a  list  of 
twenty-one  new  cotton  mills  which  have  been  start¬ 
ed  in  the  South  during  the  past  four  months. 

A  new  cut-off  has  been  made  by  the  Mississippi 
River  across  the  bend  from  Waterproof  to  Sargent, 
in  Tensas  Parish,  by  which  the  course  of  the  river 
is  shortened  twelve  miles. 

A  waterspout  in  Kansas  on  Saturday  washed 
away  the  track  on  the  Missouri  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroads  near  Leavenworth,  and  seven  cars  load¬ 
ed  with  cattle  went  into  the  river.  Seventy  cattle 
were  killed. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  has  declined  the  invitation 
to  the  presidency  of  the  new  State  University  in 
North  Dakota.  He  will  continue  his  attractive 
work  of  Village  Improvement,  having  already  aid¬ 
ed  in  organizing  over  200  associations  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  “Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Home,” 
at  440  East  Fifty-seventh  street,  is  now  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  Christian  lady.  Miss  Tol- 
man,  who  will  cheerfully  give  information  and  re¬ 
ceive  applications  for  admission.  Medical  aid  will 
bo  called  in  when  neeiled.  Mrs.  William  E.  Dodge, 
president,  225  Madison  avenue;  Mrs.  T.  B.  Meigs, 
treasurer,  16  East  Sixty-fifth  street. 

The  New  York  Cancer  Hospital — just  incorporat¬ 
ed  by  the  Legislature — has  already  been  assured 
of  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $359,292.  The 
President  of  the  institution  is  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Joseph  W,  Drexel,  to 
whom  all  contributions  should  be  sent.  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Haight  has  been  employed  as  architect,  and  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  building  to  be  erected  with 
the  $200,000  given  by  Mr.  John  J.  Astor  for  that 
purpose.  The  amounts  already  assured  will  pay 
for  the  site  of  the  hospital,  and  will  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  in  which  to  receive  female  patients.  The  sum 
of  $50,000  is  to  be  reserved,  by  direction  of  the 
givers,  as  an  investment  fund  for  the  support  of 
free  beils.  In  order  that  the  hospital  may  at  once 
erect  a  building  for  male  patients,  further  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  needed  to'  the  amount  of  from  $100,- 
(XH)  to  $150,000.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  so  that  all  the  work  of  building  may  proceed 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  when  the  bos^dtal  is 
ready  to  he  opieneil  it  will  be  complete  for  the  re- 
eptioii  of  both  men  and  women.  The  property 
purchased  by  the  hospital  consists  of  the  twelve 
lots  comprising  the  blook  on  Eighth  avenue  opfio- 
site  Central  Park,  between  One  Hundreil  and  Fifth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  streets.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  on  Saturday  last  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  Drs.  John  Hall,  William  M.  Taylor, 
and  William  F.  Morgan,  assisting. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

TlieLeyden  line  steamer  Illyrian,  from  Liverpool 
for  Boston,  drove  on  the  rocks  off  Capo  Clear,  Ire¬ 
land,  early  Friday  morning.  Tlie  crew,  passengers, 
and  mails  have  been  laiiiiod  at  Queenstown.  The 
Illyrian  went  asliore  during  a  thick  fog,  striking 
a  rock,  with  great  force  and  knocking  a  large  hole 
in  her  bow  under  the  water  mark.  The  fore  couir 
partm.uit  began  to  nil  liiiinediatoly.  Before  day¬ 
light  the  vessel  rolled  on  her  side  and  sank. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  done  its  very  best  to¬ 
ward  supplying  a  large  contingent  to  French 
prisons-  Its  last  contribution  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
postman,  in  the  suliurbs  of  Lyons,  who  stole  let¬ 
ters  with  money  in  them  to  get  a  uniform.  The 
defense  of  the  Hallelujah  postman,  who  was  sent 
to  jail  for  eighteen  months,  was  that  he  had  been 
“led  away  by  the  Salvation  Army,  who  kept  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  he  could  not  go  to  heaven  unless  he 
had  a  luiiform.”  Cases  like  this  more  than  coun- 
terbahuice  any  good  that  may  be  done  by  the  Army. 

Consul-General  Stanton  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  a 
report  on  the  Russian  press,  says  tliat  the  entire 
circulation  of  Russian  i)eriodlcal8  hardly  exceeds 
2,500,000  copies.  As  the  population  of  Russia  is 
estimated  at  100,000,000,  this  gives  one  copy  for 
every  fortj’  inhaliitants. 

It  is  thought  that  some  of  the  artillery  officers 
and  students  recently  arrested  at  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  were  concernetl  in  the  assassination  of 
Col.  Sudeikin.  The  lady  principal  of  a  school  for 
womea  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  SeiTetary  of  the 
Board  of  Justice  have  al.sobeen  taken  into  custody. 
A  Nihilistic  paper  published  by  the  students  of 
Moscow  University  has  been  suppressed. 

The  Italian  Government  will  support  the  d»»- 
mands  of  Franco  in  the  Egyptian  Conference  to  the 
effect  that  the  Conference  shall  have  power  to  dis¬ 
cuss  fully  the  question  of  the  international  control 
of  Egypt.  The  Arabs  around  A.s8uan  have  recelveil 
a  message  from  El  Mahdi,  and  threaten  to  revolt. 
Osman  Digna  has  been  directed  by  him  to  capture 
Dongola,  and  then  march  into  Upjier  Egypt. 

The  majority  of  the  Czarowitz  was  celebratixi  at 
St.  Petersburg  Sunday  by  various  court  and  state 
ceremonies,  and  a  fete  to  the  people  in  the  field  of 
Mars.  The  streets  of  the  idty  were  thronged  by 
enthusiastic  masses.  The  Czar  and  Czarowitz 
drove  througli  the  crowd  at  midday  in  an  open 
carriage  and  without  escort,  the  populace  loudly 
cheering  them.  But  the  windows  along  the  route 
were  specially  ordered  to  be  kept  closed.  At  the 
palace.  Prince  William  of  Germany,  in  the  name  of 
his  father  the  Emperor,  conferred  upon  the  Czaro¬ 
witz  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle 
— an  act  significant  of  more  than  courtesy — of  good 
relations  on  a  Ann  foundation. 

Cairo  advices  states  that  tlie  prcjiarations  for  the 
Khartoum  expedition  for  Gen.  Gordon’s  relief  in¬ 
clude  equipments  for  12,000  men,  40 steam  launches, 
400  shallow-draught  boats,  and  several  thousand 
camels.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  expedition  will 
be  ready  to  start  before  the  end  of  August.  The 
officers  of  the  army  of  Egypt  are  getting  furloughs 
until  the  end  of  J uly.  The  final  negotiations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Egyptian  conference  have  been  con¬ 
cluded.  France  and  Italy  persistently  insist  upon 
their  right  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the 
administration  of  Egypt.  Earl  Granville  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  announce  the  programme  of  the  conference 
this  week. 

Capt.  Stephens,  an  Irishman  expelled  from  the 
British  army,  has  received  a  commission  from  the 
African  International  Society  to  enlist  2,000  of  the 
Houassas  (an  African  tribe)  for  service  in  the 
Congo  country.  This  is  the  commission  which 
Gen.  Gordon  was  about  to  undertake  when  he  was 
induced  to  go  to  Khartoum. 

Advices  from  Durban,  South  Africa,  state  that 
on  Sunday,  May  4th,  a  band  of  Usutus  attacked 
the  congregation  of  worshippers  at  the  Norwegian 
Mission  Station  at  Inhlabatki  as  they  were  leaving 
the  church.  Three  persons  were  killed.  Though 
the  missionaries  were  spared,  the  marauders  re¬ 
turned  at  night  and  killed  all  the  Christians  they 
could  find. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  under  Aguero  continue 
to  hold  their  own,  and  every  day  the  papers  are 
publishing  defeats  by  troops  and  civil  guards  of 
other  bands  in  quite  different  parts  of  the  island,  of 
whose  existence  the  public  before  knew  nothing. 


RBCBNT  miATaN. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Haven,  mother  of  the  late  Bishop 
Gilbert  Haven,  is  dead. 

Hon.  Truman  Smith  died  In  Stamford  on'  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  May  3,  at  the  age  of  94  years.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  had  been  confined  to  his 
house,  but  previously  was  to  bo  seen  on  the  streets 
almost  every  day.  Mr.  Smith  was  torn  in  Rox- 
bury,  Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Tale  in  1815,  and 
entered  the  l^al  profession.  He  became  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  In  State  and  National  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1831,  and 
was  reflected  for  the  two  succeeding  terms.  In 
1839  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  reSleoted 
in  1841,  1845,  and  1847.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  a  full  term  of  six  years, 
but  resigned  in  1854.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  decide  cases  arising  under  the 
various  acts  growing  out  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges,  holding 
office  imtil  the  Court  terminated.  In  1853  he  came 
to  Stamford,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  His 
first  wife  was  Maria  Cook  of  Litchfield,  who  died 
April  20,  1849,  leaving  one  daughter,  Jennie  P., 
now  the  wife  of  George  A.  Hoyt,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Goal  Company.  His  second  wife  was 
Mary  A.  Dickenson,  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
The  venerable  patriarch  was  a  man  of  the  old 
school  in  his  faithful  and  scrupulous  discharge  of 
every  trust. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

In  Liver  and  KIdnejr  Tronbles, 

Dr.  O.  G.  CiLLET,  Boston,  says:  “  I  have  used  it 
with  the  most  remarkable  success  in  dyspepsia, 
and  derangement  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.” 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  eontainingits  entire  nulritiotis  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  Is  invaluable  in  ali  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervou* 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  ever* 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 


Monts  ann 

New  York,  Monday,  May  19,  1884. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $1,328,425  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $3,127,025  against  $5,760,625  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $6,152,225  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $6,784,300;  the  specie  is  down  $2,527,600; 
the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $1,956,200;  the 
deposits  other  than  United  States  are  down  $12,- 
621,500,  and  the  circulation  is  unchanged. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

HlgbesL  Lowest.  1883. 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 

American  Cable . 

American  Express  . 


Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Pacinc  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Oheeapeake  ana  Ohio  let  preL. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ‘id  prel  .. 
Chicago  and  Alton . 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.. 


Chicago,  MU.,  and  Bt.  Paul  pret.. 


Chicago.  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  k  Indianapolis. ... 

Colorado  Coal . 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal . 

Delaware.  Lack,  k  Western . 


Dubuque  and  Sioux  City . 

K.  'X'eun.,  Va..  k  Georgia  . 

E.  Teon.,  Va.,  k  Georgia  pret.. 

Green  Bay  k  Winona . 

Harlem .  197 

Uumestake. . . . . 

CmiirRl . . . 

Ind.,  Bloom,  k  Western 

Lake  Erie  k  Western . 

Lake  Shore . 


Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0. 


Manhattan  itailroad,  new... 
Manhattan  1st  prel . 


Metropolitan...  . 

Michigan  Central . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pret... . 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Prel . 

Missouri  Pacific....  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas . 

Mobile  k  Ohio . 

Morris  and  Essex  .  . 


New  Jersey  Central 


New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis.. 
N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  prel. 


New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret.. 

New  York,  Bus.  k  Western . 

New  York,  Bus.  k  Western  pret . 


Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  prel. 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  { 
Ohio  Soutnern . 


Oregon  Ballway  k  Navigation 


Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chlo.. 


Quicksilver  prel. 


Bochester  k  Pittsburg . 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 


St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  prel . 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  1st  prel. . 


St.  Paul  k  Omaha  pret. 


Union  Pacific . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  k*Paclflo . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific  prel.... 
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Til*  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pare 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  proflts 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

1  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder"  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  Baking  Powder,’*  both 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  1  And 
they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder." 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

"  Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com- 
Uned  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

K  O.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  Yobx,  Jan'i  17th,  1881. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  Is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
— Hall’s  Journal  of  Health. 

fPrlVtM  by  Henry  Bu«— II,  90  Vakay  treM,  Mww  York.. 
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